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Foreword 


‘The purpose of this book is to give a reader who does not 
know Arabic information about the most famous institution of 
the Muslim world and the Islamic culture, which developed in 
the Muslim lands while Latin culture was maturing in Europe. 
The study does not aim to be a critique of Muslim culture or 
al-Azhar itself, but is an attempt to interpret these subjects from 
the Muslim point of view. 

Iam grateful to the Rector of al-Azhar, the Deans of the three 
Colleges, the Director of the Religious Institutes, the Chief of 
the Medical Service and the Librarian of al-Azhar for the help 
which they have given me. I am also indebted to Dr. Mohamed 
al-Bahay and his associate, Hammiudah ‘Abd al-‘Ati for correcting 
my description of al-Azhar as it exists today.* 

My book was written while I was a member of the faculty of 
the American University at Cairo and I greatly appreciate all 
that was done for me by the members of the administration and 
teaching staff of that institution. 

Three professors of Cairo University helped me in a very 
generous way. Dr. Mohamed Kamel Hussain went over the ma- 
terial on the Fatimids, Professor Mustafa Ziade corrected the 
chapter on the Mamliks, and Dr. Mohamed Shafik Ghorbal gave 
me valuable criticisms in connection with the Ottoman period 
and the nineteenth century. The scholars in charge of the manu- 
script department of the League of Arab States and many other 
authorities helped me so much to obtain books and information 
that I feel exceedingly grateful to them. 

While living in Cairo I have been impressed both by the in- 
tellectual activity of the city and by the kindness which the 
scholars lavish on a visitor who seeks their help. 


BAYARD DODGE 


*In this foreword the names are written as they are spelled in Latin characters 
by the persons mentioned, rather than in accordance with the transliteration 
system used elsewhere in the book. 
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Transliteration 


System of Transliteration from Arabic to English 


ba’ b zay Z fa’ f 
ta’ t sin S qaf q 
tha’ th shin sh kaf k 
jim j sad S lam ] 
ha’ Obl dad d mim m 
kha’ kh ta’ t nun n 
dal d za’ Z ha’ h 
dhal dh ‘ayn waw Ww 
ra’ r ghayn gh ya’ y 


Alif as a long vowel or maqsirah, 4 


Vowels and diphthongs 


Fathah (short) a, (long) a 
Kasrah PUDCeainS uel 
arming Ly ee 
Fathah — waw, aw 
a ya’, ay 


Shaddah is indicated by a doubling of the consonant, but with 
kasrah-ya’ is written as in Isma‘iliyah. 


The definite article is not written with a capital, except at the 
beginning of a sentence. The nisbah is written, 1. 


Final ha’ is written with an h/ rather than a t except when it is in 
construct state. 


Unless they occur at the beginning of a sentence, words like abu 
and ibn are written with small letters. They are also connected 
with the names following them by hyphens. 


The Fatimid Caliphs 


909- 934 al-Mahdi 
934- 946 al-Oa’im 
946- 952 al-Manstir 
952-4979 al-Mu‘izz 


969 Jawhar invaded Egypt and founded al-Qahirah (Cairo). 
972 the Mosque of al-Azhar completed. 
975- 996 al-‘Aziz 


988 Higher education established at al-Azhar in an or- 
ganized way. 


996-1021 al-Hakim 
1021-1035 al-Zahir 
1035-1094 al-Mustansir 
1094-1101 al-Musta‘li 
1095 the First Crusade. 
1101-1130 al-Amir 
1130-1149 al-Hafiz 
Magsurat Fatimah built at al-Azhar. 
1149-1154 al-Zafir 
1154-1160 al-Fa’iz 


1160-1171 al-‘Adid 


GHA PT E-Ri yl 


Al-Azhar and the Fatimid Caliphate 


The Founding of al-Azhar 


URING the year 970 A.D. a Fatimid general started to con- 

struct al-Azhar to serve as the assembly mosque of a new 
dynasty, which was competing with the Caliphs of Baghdad for 
control of the Muslim world. In order to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this new building, it is necessary to recall the events 
preceding its erection. 

Not long after the Prophet Muhammad’s death, his followers 
formed two opposing parties. The members of one of them were 
called the Sunnites, or Ahl al-Sunnah. They were responsible for 
the Umayyad Dynasty, which ruled the Muslim world from 661 
to 750, with Damascus as the capital. ‘The ‘Abbasid Caliphs, 
who established a new dynasty in 750 and built Baghdad to serve 
as their principal seat of government, were also Sunnites. The 
members of the opposition party were called Shiites, or Ahl al- 
Shi‘ah, whose leader in each generation was an Imdm, chosen 
from among the lineal descendants of the Prophet’s daughter 
Fatimah. The Jmam was inevitably a pretender to the throne, 
claiming the right to rule in the place of the Sunnite Caliph. 

When the sixth Shi‘ite mam died in 765, the Shi‘ites them- 
selves split into two divisions. ‘The members of one party came 
to be called the Twelvers, whose most conspicuous chief in the 
modern world is the Shah of Iran. ‘The members of the other 
group were known as Seveners, or Isma‘iliyah; their best known 
leader at the present time being the Agha Khan.* 

During the centuries preceding the Crusades the Isma‘iliyah 
organized an underground movement, which almost wrecked the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. One of the most important developments of 
this conspiracy was a revolution in North Africa, where the Ber- 
ber tribes were incited to rebel. In 902 a young leader of the 
Isma‘iliyah took advantage of this unrest by going in disguise 
from his headquarters at Salamiyah in Syria to the region of 


1. Muslim World, October 1959. 
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modern Tunis, where the tribesmen were ready to receive him. 
After gaining control of the local government? he proclaimed 
himself as the true Caliph of Islam and the rival of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph at Baghdad. He assumed the honorary title of al-Mahdi® 
and a hundred miles south of Tunis built a palace city called 
al-Mahdiyah. 

When he died in 934, al-Mahdi left behind him a new dynasty 
of rulers, called by the historians al-Fatimiytin,t or Fatimids, be- 
cause they traced their lineage from the Prophet’s daughter, 
Fatimah. It was because of this lineage that they claimed that they 
themselves rather than the ‘Abbasids were the true successors* of 
Muhammad, with a sacred trust to rule the theocracy of Islam. 

In order to make this world-wide rule effective they needed a 
center, which was more convenient than their capital in North 
Africa. Since what we think of today as Cairo was the military 
headquarters for Egypt, Syria, Palestine and parts of Arabia, it 
is not surprising that they wished to occupy the Nile Valley. 


The fourth Caliph of the Fatimid dynasty was a ruler known 
as al-Mu‘izz, who reigned from 952 to 975 and expanded his realm 
as far west as the Atlantic. While he was enjoying prosperity in 
North Africa, a serious crisis occurred in Egypt, partly due to 
the collapse of the local government and partly to epidemic and 
inflation. ‘The historian ibn-Khallikan recorded that “A great rise 
in the cost of living and a plague occurred in Egypt, so that at 
least six hundred thousand persons died in Egypt and _ its 
provinces.’ 

Al-Suyuti explained what happened more clearly when he 
said that “There was nobody left in Egypt to gather hearts to 
himself. So when this news reached al-Mu‘izz . .. in Africa, he 
dispatched his father’s client Jawhar the Greek commander, with 
a hundred thousand soldiers, who invaded Egypt on ‘Tuesday the 
seventeenth of Sha‘ban in the year three hundred and fifty-eight” 
(969 A.D.).” 

The Caliph al-Mu‘izz learned about the crisis in Egypt from 
a high official named ibn-Killis, who fled from the jealousy of a 
superior officer and the lack of security in the Nile Valley, in 


. The autonomous dynasty founded by Ibrahim ibn-al-Aghlab. 

. The expected Messiah of Islam. 

. See list of the caliphs at the beginning of the chapter. 

. Caliphs or al-Khulafa’. 

. Khallikan (Wafaydat) Vol. II, p. 102; (Biog. Dict.) Vol. III, p. 379. 
« Suyuti, Part IT, p. 13. 
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order to join the Fatimid court in North Africa. Ibn-Killis will 
be mentioned again, as he was largely responsible for starting 
higher education at al-Azhar. 

The famous officer named Jawhar, whom the Caliph placed 
in charge of his army of invasion, was born about 912. He was 
nicknamed al-Siqilli, because he was either born or brought 
up in Sicily, and he was also called al-Katib, because he served 
as a secretary before he was placed in charge of the army. Choos- 
ing as his standard a white flag, in contrast to the black flag of 
the ‘Abbasids, Jawhar brought his army of Berber tribesmen to 
Alexandria and seized the seaport without difficulty. When he 
reached what is now Cairo,® he did not quarter his rough soldiers 
in the crowded parts of the old city, but built a new military 
enclosufe called al-Madinah al-Qahirah al-Mu‘izziyah,® eventually 
abbreviated to al-Qahirah and pronounced by Europeans as le 
Caire or Cairo. Around this new quarter he built a moat and 
brick wall for defense. The enclosure was divided by a central 
avenue,’® on the east side of which a great fortified palace was 
constructed for the caliph. Each Berber tribe of soldiers was as- 
signed a camping ground and to the south of the palace Jawhar 
chose a location for the center of worship, which came to be 
known as al-Azhar. 

It is not certain why the new capital was called al-Qdahirah, 
or the Conquering. According to a tradition of the Isma‘ili com- 
munity in Syria, as well as to the record of an Arab historian," 
the city was named the Conquering, because it was intended to 
form a base for conquering the ‘Abbasids and uniting the Islamic 
lands under Fatimid rule. There is a more popular tradition that 
when General Jawhar started to build the new city he arranged 
for his astrologers to pull a cord, so as to signal when the auguries 
were favorable. When a crow perched on the cord the people 
nicknamed the city al-Karihah, or Bad Luck, but later al-Mu‘1zz 
changed the pronunciation to al-Qahirah. Still another story is 
that when the city was being built the planet Mars, al-Qahir, was 
in the ascent. The astrologers, therefore, wishing to respect the 
augury, persuaded the caliph to call the city after the planet. 

Even before the palace was completed, Jawhar started to erect 


8. The old parts of Cairo were al-Fustat, al-‘Askar and al-Quta’’. 

9. “The Conquering City of al-Mu‘izz.” 

10. Qasabat al-Qahirah, running south from Bab al-Futuh to Bab Zuwaylah. 

11. Qalqashandi, Vol. III, p. 349. For other traditions see ‘Taghri-Birdi, Vol. IV, 
pp. 34, 35. Creswell (Egypt), Vol. I, pp. 21-23. 
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a mosque for the new capital. The original name was the Mosque 
of Cairo,? but about a century after his time a new name took the 
place of the older one. This new name was the Mosque of al- 
Azhar and in order to avoid confusion the building will be re- 
ferred to as al-Azhar. 


The construction was begun on a Saturday during April, 970, 
and completed on June 22, 972.15 In the dome above the arches 
there was the following inscription: 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate; 
according to the command for its building from the servant 
of Allah, His governor abt-T'amim Ma‘add, the Imam al- 
Mu‘izz li-Din Allah, Amir al-Mu’minin, for whom and his 
illustrious forefathers and his sons may there be the blessing 
of Allah: by the hand of his servant Jawhar, the Secretary, 
the Siqilli, in the year 360. 


The long name and honorary title in this inscription refer 
to the Fatimid Caliph. Jawhar was called the Secretary and al- 
Siqilli, because of his origin and early career, as has already been 
explained. 


Al-Azhar represented something more than a local place of 
worship; it was also an assembly mosque or 7a4mz‘.* In mediaeval 
times, when a Muslim general conquered a territory and estab- 
lished a garrison town, he built an official 7ami‘ for assembly and 
worship. It was in this building that the commander preached 
and gave out proclamations during the Friday prayers. Several 
times a week there would be court sessions in the colonnades, as 
well as gatherings for the drawing up of tax agreements. Archives 
were stored in the inner parts of the building, while classes were 
held in the sanctuary and courtyard. Worshippers often used the 
sanctuary for the five daily prayers and for memorizing the 
Qur'an. Great congregations gathered for the Friday prayers and 
feast days, or to seek refuge and comfort at times of distress. ‘Thus 
the Muslim jamz served the purposes of the ancient Greek tem- 


12. The original name was Jami‘ al-Qdahirah and the later one al-Jami‘ al-Azhar. 

13. According to the Muslim calendar work was begun on the 24th of Jumada 
al-Ula, 359, and completed in Ramadan, 361. 

14. Magqrizi (Khitat) Part II, p. 180; Part IV, pp. 49-55. 

15. Jami‘ comes from a verb that means to assemble. The term used for a 
modern university is another form of the same word, jami‘ah. The word mosque 
is a corruption of the Arabic masjid, which comes from a verb that means to pros- 
trate oneself in worship. Today the terms jdmi‘ and masjid are used without real 
distinction. 
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ples, stoas and schools. ‘The mosques of ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As and ibn- 
Tulun in the older parts of the city were buildings of this sort. 
Jawhar followed the Gustousary procedure when he built al-Azhar 
to serve as the official jamz‘ of the new capital. 

We are not sure why the building came to be called al-Azhar. 
The word implies “most shining.” It is probable that when the 
descendants of al-Mu‘izz built a number of new mosques in al- 
Qahirah, the original name, Mosque of Cairo, was too indefinite 
to remain in use. At the same time the building was so brilliantly 
lighted on feast nights that a name like Most Shining was ap- 
propriate. 

What is more important is the fact that the Fatimids gained 
special satisfaction from the name, because the Prophet’ s daughter 
from whom they were descended was nicknamed al-Zahyra’. “The 
Fatimids called their palaces al-Qustir al-Zahirah and used another 
form of the name for their royal gardens. It was, therefore, 
natural for them to use al-Azhar for their mosque. 

‘The original building’® was a rectangle about 280 feet long 
and 227 wide. The principal gateway was on the north-west side, 
giving access to a central courtyard, open to the sky. ‘There were 
no columns along the wall through which this gateway passed, 
but on the far side of the courtyard there was the sanctuary, with 
columns four rows deep supporting the roof. It is probable but 
not certain that the colonnades or loggias on the right and left 
hand sides of the courtyard were erected as parts of the original 
building. A central aisle in the sanctuary led through the columns 
to the prayer niche,’’ marking the direction of Makkah. To the 
right of this little apse were the pulpit'® stairs, which the preacher 
climbed to deliver his sermon. Undoubtedly the original pulpit 
was a large piece of furniture backed against the rear wall, with 
steps leading up from a decorated gateway and with a small dome 
over the top step, where the preacher delivered his sermon. ‘The 
woodwork was probably decorated with Quranic verses and geo- 
metrical figures, either carved or inlaid with mother-of-pearl. In 
some of the North African mosques’® the pulpits were on wheels 
and kept in small rear rooms, from which they could be rolled 
out for use. As, however, the pulpit of the mosque at al-Mahdiyah 
was stationary, it is reasonable to suppose that the first pulpit of 


16. For a detailed description see Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, pp. 58, 59. 
17. The prayer niche is al-mihrab; the direction of Makkah, al-qiblah. 
18. The pulpit was al-minbar. 

19. Ars Orientalis, Vol. 2, 1957. 
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al-Azhar was also fixed solidly in the sanctuary, rather than on 
wheels. 

To start with there was no fountain for ablutions, as the 
Fatimids believed that a worshipper should attend to his ablu- 
tions before coming to the mosque. The first minaret was prob- 
ably small and built of brick over the main entrance. ‘There were 
also a number of doorways leading to the side streets, but in 
general the outer wall was a mass of sandstone, protecting the 
inner courtyard and beautiful loggias from the tumult of the 
bazaars.”° 

The year after Jawhar completed the construction of al-Azhar, 
the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu‘izz came to Egypt from North Africa. 
In 973 he reached Alexandria, where the officials welcomed him 
near the ancient Pharos. Five hundred camels brought his gold 
and treasures to his new capital. When the Caliph reached Cairo, 
Jawhar met him and kissed the earth at his feet. After spending 
three days by the river Nile, al-Mu‘izz went to the great palace 
prepared for him, clad in green silk decorated with jewels. He 
presented himself to his subjects as a divinely chosen descendant 
of the Prophet and a religious leader, rather than as a political 
king. 

Although the Fatimids were accused of being impious heretics, 
they were really religious according to their own system. They 
tried to suppress the commercialized prostitution, excess of polyg- 
amy, sodomy and lewd talk, which were threatening the Muslim 
communities. Even though the wine shops were in theory only 
used by Christians and Jews, they were closed before sunset. 


During the Feast of Ramadan, or ‘Id al-Fitr, of the year 973, 
the Caliph al-Mu‘izz himself re-dedicated al-Azhar as the official 
assembly mosque of his new capital. He also conducted a service 
in the mosque on the first day of the Muslim month of al- 
Muharram, after which he rode back to his palace with his four 
sons, clad in coats of mail, mounted on Arab stallions and es- 
corted by elephants. ‘The banquet halls of the new palace were 
then thrown open to the people of al-Qahirah, who ate their fill 
at the Caliph’s table. 

Al-Azhar was so beautifully illuminated for the feast nights, 
that the Caliph al-Mu‘izz built the Watch Tower of al-Azhar on 
his palace wall. Unfortunately he did not enjoy it for more than 


20. As at the Mosque of ibn-Talun there may have been a ziyddah, or outer 
court with an extra wall around al-Azhar. Creswell (Muslim Arch.) Vol. I, p.'339. 
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a short time, as he died in 975, when he was only forty-nine years 
old. He was followed by his nineteen year old son al-‘Aziz, who 
reigned until 996 A.D. 

An Arab writer was able to say about this new Caliph that 
“Against these fleeting shadows (of the puppet ‘Abbasids) the 
splendid succession of the African Caliphs stands out in striking 
contrast.” ““The most brilliant of these Caliphs was al-‘Aziz. Stal- 
wart, of tawny complexion, with reddish hair and large blue eyes, 
a dauntless hunter, a connoisseur of horses and precious stones, 
he is the first example of that large hearted Saracenic chivalry, 
which made so deep and lasting an impression upon the West.’’?+ 

From Morocco to the tributaries of the Euphrates and as far 
south as al-Yaman in Arabia, he was acknowledged as the legal 
successor of the Prophet. Although he had a Christian vizier and 
a Russian wife, whose brothers were the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Jerusalem, al-‘Aziz did not neglect al-Azhar,?? which during 
his lifetime not only continued to serve as the assembly mosque 
of the new Fatimid capital, but also became a center of education 
and legal development. 


A Ramadan Service 


Following his father’s example, al-‘Aziz preached at al-Azhar 
during at least one of the Fridays of Ramadan. ‘The Arab his- 
torians have recorded so many details about the Quranic readings 
and ceremonies used for these occasions, that it is possible to 
visualize what a Ramadan service was like.”* 

Straw matting was laid on the floor and three cushions were 
placed in front of the prayer niche for the Caliph to kneel upon. 
In order to protect al-‘Aziz from danger, the prayer niche was 
surrounded by rugs hung between the columns, a chain was 
stretched around the entrance and no one was permitted to enter 
the mosque before the Caliph himself arrived. 

In the meantime troops were drawn up in the square between 
the great palace and the smaller one opposite to it. The city was 
in a festive mood, with the vivid colors of Oriental costumes and 
the flashing of weapons. 


21. Taken from Yahya ibn-Sa‘id and translated in the Renaissance of Islam, 
p. 12, by Bukhsh and Margiolouth from the German of Adam Mez. (Luzac, 1937). 

22. The Arabic of vizier is wazir. Al-‘Aziz had the ceiling of part of the mosque 
raised a cubit, or forearm’s length. 

23. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part II, pp. 322-329; Part IV, p. 61. Qalqashandi, Vol. III, 
pp. 509-511. Taghri-Birdi (Nujiim) Vol. IV, pp. 102, 103; Voki Vappw176,.1775 
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At the appointed hour the Golden Gate of the palace swung 
open and the Caliph rode forth, accompanied by high officials 
and personal attendants. He was clad in a white silk robe, with a 
cloth? over his head and shoulders, a mace of office in his hand, 
a sword girt by his side and a jewelled umbrella held over his 
head. Qur’an reciters went before him, chanting selected passages 
in a devout way, while he passed down the central avenue of the 
city, until he reached the approach to al-Azhar, with its high 
walls rising above the surrounding houses. 

After the Caliph had entered the mosque and was seated in- 
side the section of the sanctuary curtained off for his safety, the 
other worshippers were admitted to the building, while across the 
city there sounded the call to prayer, which was repeated inside 
the mosque. 

Incense was then spread over the pulpit, which the Caliph 
mounted. One of his high officials fastened a curtain, so that the 
top of the pulpit where the Caliph preached his sermon looked 
like the palanquin on a camel. After the Chief Judge had called 
down the blessings of Allah upon his royal master, the Caliph 
read a short discourse, full of religious exhortations and quota- 
tions from the Qur’an. 

When he finished his sermon the Caliph prayed, “O Allah, 
bless Muhammad the chosen, ‘Ali the accepted, Fatimah the pure 
and al-Hasan and al-Husayn, grandsons of the Apostle; those 
whom Thou hast freed from stain and thoroughly purified. O 
Allah, bless the pure Imams, the ancestors of the Commander of 
the Faithful.” ‘Then after he had called out, “Be mindful of Allah 
that He may be mindful of you,” the Caliph descended from the 
pulpit and stood in front of the prayer niche, with his highest 
officials standing close at hand. 

Between the columns of the sanctuary and in the open court 
high officials, soldiers and palace attendants were facing Makkah, 
waiting in a reverent way for the prayer service to begin. After 
the silence had been broken by the call, “Allah is most great,” 
either the Caliph himself or his vizier read some verses, which 
were woven on a shield to the right of the prayer niche. First 
there was the opening stirah of the Qur’an. 


In the name of God, Most Gracious, Most Merciful. Praise 
be to God the Cherisher and Sustainer of the Worlds; Most 


24. Taylasan; see Dozy, p. 278. 
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Gracious, Most Merciful; Master of the Day of Judgment. 
Thee do we worship and Thine aid do we seek. Show us 
the straight way; the way of those upon whom Thou hast 
bestowed ‘Thy grace, Those whose portion is not wrath and 
who go not astray.”® 


This was followed by a quotation from Strah LXII which 
begins:— 


Whatever is in the heavens and on earth doth declare the 
praises and glory of God, the Sovereign, the Holy One, the 
Exalted in Might, the Wise. 


The surah speaks of the Prophet and those who oppose him 
and ends with an appeal to place religion ahead of business: 


“When the call is proclaimed to prayer on Friday, hasten 
earnestly to the remembrance of God and leave off busi- 
ness.’ “The blessing from the presence of God is better 
than any amusement or bargain.” 


After these passages had been read, the Caliph performed the 
ritual and recited the well known verses of prayer, while several 
high officials and prayer leaders repeated his words for the con- 
gregation as a whole. Caliph ‘Aziz followed the custom of his 
father by making the litany much longer than usual. 

Then the passages woven into a shield on the left hand side 
of the prayer niche were read. ‘They were taken from Surah 
LXIII of the Qur’an, which ends with the following exhortation: 


“Let not your riches or your children divert you from the 
remembrance of God. If any act thus, the loss is their own. 
Spend something (for charity) out of the substance which 
we have bestowed on you, before death comes to any of 
you.” “To no soul will God grant respite when the ap- 
pointed time comes, and God is well acquainted with what 
you do.” 


After reading the verses from this passage, the Caliph per- 
formed the ritual of prayer a second time. Finally, while the 
members of the congregation were kneeling, he left the mosque 
to return to his palace. Then the streets of the city and the great 
square were full of gaiety, with the blowing of trumpets and the 
beating of drums. 


25. The translations are based upon the A. Yusuf ‘Ali edition of the Qur’an 
(Hofner Co., 1946), but with numerous changes. 
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Thus al-Azhar was honored as the official assembly mosque 
of a vast realm stretching from Syria to the Atlantic. ‘Ten cen- 
turies after its founding it is still the principal mosque of Egypt 
and one of the most famous places of worship in the world. The 
fame of al-Azhar, however, is not so much due to its importance 
as a shrine for devotion, as to its development as a center of 
higher learning. 


The First Legal Courses 


As has already been explained, the Fatimid Caliphate was one 
branch of the Isma‘ili underground movement, designed to sub- 
stitute lineal descendants of the Prophet for the established 
Caliphs of Baghdad. During the early years of their activity the 
Isma‘ili rebels were not powerful enough to support armies, so 
that they developed a remarkable system of ideology and a 
hierarchy of propaganda agents for the winning of converts. 


When the Fatimids conquered the Nile Valley, it is reasonable 
to believe that the majority of the inhabitants were Sunnites, 
using their orthodox codes of law and their traditional forms of 
worship. As the Fatimids did not dare to offend these Sunnite 
subjects, they refrained from treating them in an oppressive way. 
Instead they tried to win them by means of their ideology and 
propaganda system. 

One of the principal ways of promoting the Fatimids’ pres- 
tige was by means of their legal system, which was permeated 
with their special ideology. When, therefore, the Caliph al-Mu‘izz 
conquered Egypt, he desired to train jurists, able to persuade 
the people to substitute Fatimid law for their older Sunnite codes. 
Accordingly, he sent a number of legal authorities from North 
Africa to the new capital at Cairo, so that they could introduce 
the Fatimid legal system. Among these jurists there were two 
men of unusual ability. 

One of them was the judge abu-Hanifah al-Nu‘man ibn- 
Muhammad, who was born in the tenth century and brought up 
at Qayrawan in what is today Tunisia. After studying both the 
Sunnite and Shi‘ite legal codes he became employed by the 
Fatimids, serving first as a provincial judge and later as the chief 
justice of al-Mu‘izz. He went to the new city of al-Qahirah to give 
advice about reorganizing the legal system in Egypt. He died 
shortly before al-Mu‘izz himself passed away, leaving behind him 
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his son ‘Ali, who took his place as the principal legal authority 
of the realm. 

The other great jurist was ibn-Killis,?° who has already been 
mentioned. He was a Baghdad Jew, who worked as a merchant at 
Damascus until 946, when for some reason he fled to Egypt. He 
became a rich man of affairs, employed by the authorities to help 
with government transactions. After he had secretly studied the 
Muslim laws and rites, he embraced Islam in 967, while attending 
prayers in the great mosque of Old Cairo. This led to his becom- 
ing a high official in the local government.’ It was not until the 
crisis occurred in Egypt that ibn-Killis went to the court of al- 
Mu‘izz and persuaded the Caliph to invade the Nile Valley. After 
the invasion took place, ibn-Killis was influential in reorganizing 
the internal affairs of Egypt, until he died about 990 or 991. 
As he brought with him from Baghdad a respect for learning, 
he became a great scholar and man of letters, composing books 
about Quranic reading, jurisprudence, ethics and hygiene. Schol- 
ars of all kinds came to him for instruction and he employed a 
staff of scribes to copy books about the subjects in which he was 
interested. 

When al-Mu‘izz died and al-‘Aziz took his place, the young 
Caliph depended upon ‘Ali ibn-al-Nu‘man for the development 
of his judicial system and gave an increasing amount of power to 
ibn-Killis, who finally became the vizier. 


During the early years of the reign of al-‘Aziz the Sunnites 
continued to carry on educational work in the ancient mosques?® 
of the older parts of the city, while the heretical Fatimid studies 
were conducted in the palace. Before long, however, both the 
judge, ‘Ali ibn-al-Nu‘man and the influential ibn-Killis took ad- 
vantage of the new Mosque of al-Azhar for the promotion of 
Fatimid learning. ‘The historian, al-Maqrizi, gives an account of 
how these two authorities started higher education at al-Azhar. 


During al-Safar of the year 365 (October 975) the judge, 
‘Ali ibn-al-Nu‘ man, met at Jami’ al-Qahirah, known as 
al-Jami‘ al-Azhar, persons to whom he dictated his father’s 


26. Abu-al-Faraj Ya‘qub ibn-Yusuf ibn-Killis. 

27. Muhammad al-Ikhshid was appointed by the ‘Abbasid Caliph to reorganize 
the affairs in Egypt, where he ruled as an autonomous governor from 935 to 946. 
As his sons were too inexperienced to be successful rulers, the administration was 
turned over to an Ethiopian eunuch, Kafir, who left behind him a state of chaos 
when he died in 968. Ibn-Killis left Egypt when this unrest occurred. 

28. The mosques of ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As and ibn-Tulun. 
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abstract of law, based upon the practices of the descendants 
of the Prophet. This abstract was entitled The Abridge- 
ment.2® The attendance was a large one, the names of those 
present being noted. 

Then when Ya‘qib ibn-Killis administered the vizierate 
for al-Aziz .. . the son of al-Mu‘izz, he established places at 
his court for scholars who were men of letters, poets, legal 
authorities and theologians, assigning stipends for all of 
them. He composed books on jurisprudence and on Tues- 
days held meetings, which were attended by scholars of the 
law, as well as by theologians and the students of polemics, 
who engaged in debates. He also held Friday meetings, at 
which he himself read his compositions to the people and 
which were attended by judges, scholars of jurisprudence, 
Qur’an reciters, grammarians and authorities on the Tra- 
ditions. 


After speaking of a textbook®® which ibn-Killis wrote, al- 
Maqrizi goes on to say, “Al-‘Aziz .. . fixed stipends for all of the 
legal authorities who attended the Vizier’s classes, granting them 
such monthly payments as they needed. He also ordered to have 
living quarters built for them beside al-Jami‘ al-Azhar, where on 
Fridays they formed a circle after the morning prayer and until 
the afternoon one. ‘They received annual stipends from the estate 
of the Vizier, their number being thirty-five. On the day of ‘Id 
al-Fitr al-‘Aziz used to give them robes and also mules to ride on.’’** 

With these words al-Maqrizi describes the founding of higher 
education at al-Azhar. The living quarters were built during the 
year 988 A.D. 

Al-Qalqashandi gives a somewhat different account when he 
quotes an early authority as saying that the “Vizier ibn-Killis 
asked al-‘Aziz to provide maintenance for a group of scholars and 
to allow a sufficient living stipend for each one of them. He built 
them a court close to al-Jami‘ al-Azhar and on Friday they formed 
a circle, at the mosque after the prayer service, to discuss juris- 
prudence. Abu-al-Ya‘qub, judge of al-Khandagq, presided over the 
circle and the session until the time of afternoon prayer. There 
were thirty-seven persons.’’®? It is likely that this number included 


29. The Abridgement (al-Iqtisar) was written by abi-Hanifah al-Nu‘man as a 
digest of his great legal code Da‘a@’im al-Islam. See bibliography under Nu‘man. 

30. “The Vizier’s Epistle on Shi‘l Jurisprudence,” Al-Risdlah al-Waziriyah 
fiv'l-Figh al-Shi‘%i. 

31. Magqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, pp. 156, 157. 

32. Qalqashandi, Vol. III, p. 367. 
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the thirty-five scholars mentioned by al-Magqrizi, and in addition 
the judge who presided and some authority who gave a lecture. 

T'wo years later ibn-Killis persuaded the Caliph to make the 
classes “‘universal,’”’*? which may refer to the admission of students 
other than the original group, or to the adopting of a complete 
program of studies to take the place of the original law course. 
It is not unlikely that it refers to both of these things. 

The appointment of the scholars to study law and to live at 
al-Azhar was during the Muslim year 378. As the academic year 
1958-1959 coincided with the Muslim year 1378, higher studies 
were instituted at al-Azhar in an organized way over a thousand 
lunar years ago. 


Characteristics of the Fatimid Ideology 


‘There seem to have been two principal reasons for organizing 
advanced study at al-Azhar. One reason was to teach the legal 
authorities how to introduce the Fatimid system of jurisprudence, 
to take the place of the Sunnite codes. The other reason was to 
train propaganda agents to win proselytes for the Fatimid Bice 
This special training was necessary, because in many ways the 
Fatimid system was different from the Sunnite one, which existed 
in Egypt before the Fatimid invasion took place. 

When, for instance, the Sunnites wished to interpret an am- 
biguous passage in the Qur’an, they made use of the sayings of 
the Prophet’s Companions, as well as those originating with the 
Prophet himself and the members of his family. The Fatimids, 
on the other hand, refused to honor the sayings of the Compan- 
ions, only regarding as authoritative the things said by Muham- 
mad and the members of his family. 

‘There were, moreover, four characteristics of the Fatimid sys- 
tem which were so different from the Sunnite practices that it 
was necessary to train the leaders how to understand them. 

In the first place, there was the doctrine of the Jmamaie, 
which was similar to the theory of the divine right to rule, upheld 
by many ancient peoples. ‘The most important concept of Fatimid 
jurisprudence was the divine right of the Imam, or Fatimid 
Caliph, to rule the theocracy of Islam, because of his descent 
from the Prophet’s daughter, Fatimah. This aura of sanctity made 
it possible for him to demand obedience from his people to an 


33. The Arabic word is jami‘ah: Yunus, p. 73. Khaffaji, Vol. I, p. 24. 
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extent that was not possible in most of the mediaeval countries. 
The great Fatimid Caliphs kept themselves aloof, only appearing 
to their subjects on special occasions in a dramatic way. 


In the second place, because the Fatimids were the descendants 
and heirs of the Prophet, they assumed that they had a right to 
the same fifth part of the gains, which the Prophet enjoyed dur- 
ing his lifetime. In Surah VIII, verse 41 of the Qur’an it is re- 
vealed, “Know that if you have acquired something, a fifth of 
it is for Allah and the Apostle, and the near of kin, the orphans, 
the needy and the wayfarer.” Although the Arabic word used in 
this verse for “acquire” usually refers to what is seized as booty, 
the Fatimids interpreted the word in such a general way, that 
their fifth share resembled a 20 percent income tax. Needless to 
say it was important to train propaganda agents how to present 
this matter, so that the common people would feel that it was a re- 
ligious duty for them to make generous contributions to their 
Caliph. 

A third characteristic of the Fatimid system was the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Caliph. ‘The descendants of Muhammad 
taught that he received two forms of knowledge.** One of them 
was the revelation, which was given out publicly in the form of 
the Qur’an. The other form was a special type of understanding 
imparted for the Prophet to use in a personal way, rather than 
to proclaim to his followers. When the Prophet died he made his 
son-in-law ‘Ali heir to this special learning and ‘Ali in turn passed 
it on to the imams, who were lineal descendants of his wife, 
Fatimah, and himself. Thus the Fatimid Caliph of each generation 
was the possessor of this precious gift of learning, which made him 
so infallible in interpreting the Qur’an and the law, that he served 
as a supreme court for his realm. As, however, it was necessary 
for the Caliph to train jurists, so that they would carry out his 
infallible decisions, the legal courses at al-Azhar were important. 


Finally, because of the possession of this super-knowledge or 
gnosticism the Fatimids, following the example of their ancestors, 
felt free to indulge in studies other than those based on the 
Qur'an. They were careful not to confuse the ignorant people 
with these studies, but they themselves gathered at their court 
a brilliant group of scholars.** Although they were interested in 


34. Revealed knowledge was called al-zahir and the special knowledge al-batin. 
35. See series of articles on these matters, Muslim World, 1960; January, pp. 
30-38; April, pp. 130-141. 
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all of the Greek sciences, they were especially attracted to philos- 
ophy and metaphysics. ‘They were unable, however, to devote 
themselves to pure science in an objective way but used their 
knowledge of numbers and metaphysics to prove the divine right 
of the Caliph to rule. 

In order to explain these principles and to win what today 
we think of as “party members’ for their government, the 
Fatimids developed an important system of proselyting and in- 
doctrination. Records left by the scholar Ahmad Hamid al-Din 
al-Kirmani make it reasonable to suppose that the Fatimids main- 
tained a staff of over nine thousand agents to propagate their 
ideology.*® Each agent was called a dd‘, and there were different 
ranks of these agents, similar to the ranks of prelates and priests 
in the Christian church. There were also rites not unlike con- 
firmation and ordination. Each member of the hierarchy had to 
be thoroughly trained. An agent of low rank was expected to live 
among the common people, whose psychology and practices it was 
necessary for him to understand. It was his task to teach the 
traditional beliefs of revealed Islam, but at the same time to raise 
questions, which made the people anxious for further instruction. 


The agents of higher rank administered oaths of loyalty and 
introduced their proselytes to some of the special learning of the 
Fatimid system. By allegorical interpretation of the Qur’an and 
traditions, they supported the claim of their Caliph to rule by 
divine right. Agents of the highest ranks were obliged to be 
thoroughly educated, so that they could supervise their assistants 
and take part in debates with the leaders of hostile sects. 


It seems to be certain that the Fatimids used al-Azhar for 
some of the training of these dogmatists and propaganda agents, 
although a large part of the instruction may have been given in 
the palace and, after it was founded, at Dar al-Hikmah. 


The First Textbooks 


Undoubtedly the Qur’an was the first book to be taught at 
al-Azhar, as groups of the faithful must have met at the mosque 
to hear the revelations explained. Then in 975, as has already 
been mentioned, ‘Ali ibn-al-Nu‘man dictated to a group at al- 


36. See Husayn (Adab Misr) pp. 19-22. A member of the faculty of Cairo Uni- 
versity has the copy of a manuscript written by Ja‘far ibn-Manstr al-Yaman, which 
says that the system was derived from the Christian church. See Muslim World, 
April, 1960, pp. 130-141. 
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Azhar the abridgement of his father’s great code of Fatimid law.* 
The original code, Da‘@’im al-Islam, contains lengthy discussions 
filling two modern volumes. The abridgement, Kztab al-Iqtisar, 
is contained in one small volume with brief summaries of the 
dissertations in the longer book. 

Both works are divided into two parts, the first one dealing 
with the seven Fatimid Pillars of Faith and the second part with 
matters of a secular nature. The following table gives a compari- 
son between the seven Fatimid Pillars and the five Sunnite ones. 


Fatimid Sunnite Arabic term 
Faith Confession of faith al-Iman 
Ritual purification al-Taharah 
Prayer Prayer al-Salah 
Poor tax Poor tax al-Zakah 
Fast Fast al-Sawm 
Pilgrimage Pilgrimage al-Hayjj 
Holy war al-Jihad 


‘The most important section is the first one about faith. The 
Sunnites consider that faith involves belief in the creed, “There 
is no Deity but Allah and Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah.” 
Taking it for granted that every Muslim subscribed to this creed, 
the Fatimids regarded faith as acknowledgment that their Caliph 
was the legal head of the theocracy of Islam. ‘This interpretation 
of faith, as well as ordinances for honoring the other Pillars, are 
given in great detail. 

The second part of the book deals with the same secular sub- 
jects which form the material of the standard codes of Muslim 
jurisprudence. Some of the more important of these topics are 
connected with trade and financial transactions, slaves, inherit- 
ance, marriage, divorce, hunting, drinks, medicine, clothing, 
oaths and vows, treatment of conquered peoples and judgments. 
Only traditions originating with members of the Prophet’s family 
are used to explain these subjects. 

The next textbook to be taught at al-Azhar was probably 
“The Vizier’s Epistle on Shi‘ite Jurisprudence,”’** which ibn- 
Killis wrote and started to use as a basis for his lectures during 


37. See bibliography, Nu‘man, Da‘a@im al-Islam and Kitab al-Iqtisdr. See also 
Muslim World, January 1960, pp. 30-38. 
38. Al-Risdlah al-Waziriyah fi ’l-Figh al-Shi‘t. 
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Ramadan, 980 A.D. It is evident that this book contained ma- 
terial similar to that in Da‘a’im al-Islam. 

During the following generation a grandson of the jurist 
al-Nu‘man taught a book entitled “Differences in the Funda- 
mentals of the Sects.”*® This text was probably used to teach legal 
authorities and propaganda agents how to understand the differ- 
ences between the Fatimid system and the codes of the people, 
whom the Fatimids wished to win to their cause. 

‘The names of other textbooks are not mentioned by the his- 
torians, but it is reasonable to suppose that famous classic works 
were used to teach subjects like grammar and rhetoric, while 
other books were composed by the Fatimid scholars themselves 
in connection with subjects like exegesis of the Qur’an and the 
traditions of the Prophet. A large number of books were pro- 
duced during the Fatimid period, but there are no accurate 
records as to which ones were taught at al-Azhar. 


Courses of Study 


There must have been three kinds of classes which met at 
the mosque. In the first place, there were the groups of pious 
people, who came to al-Azhar to hear the Qur’an read and ex- 
plained. In the second place, there were circles of students sitting 
on the floor, while their teachers on low chairs dictated to them 
and answered their questions. In the third place, there were for- 
mal lectures, which were often delivered by the chief of the 
propaganda hierarchy himself. 

These lectures, which were called ‘Sessions of Wisdom,’’*°® 
were held on Mondays for the public and on Thursdays for a 
selected group. Most of them were held in a court* of the palace, 
but at least some of the sessions for women were held at al-Azhar, 
and probably others were held there for men as well. 

The language of the lectures was poetic and well suited to 
educated audiences. As the discourses were brief, they were evi- 
dently followed by periods of informal discussion. Although the 
material was chiefly composed of moral exhortations connected 
with the Quranic ordinances, the use of allegorical interpretation 
made it possible to introduce some of the Fatimid ideology about 


39. Ikhtilaf Ustil al-Madhahib by ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz ibn-Muhammad al-Nu‘man. 

40. Majalis al-Hikmah. See bibliography: Husayn, al-Majdlis al-Mustansiriyah 
and Majid, al-Sijjaldt. 

41. The court was al-Muhhawil; the chief of the hierarchy, Da‘t al-Du‘ah. 
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the divine right of the Caliph into every lecture. At the end of 
the session the persons present kissed the hand of the lecturer 
and the seal of the Caliph, which was attached to his text. 

Unfortunately there are no reliable records about the subjects 
taught at al-Azhar during Fatimid times. One ancient book en- 
titled Kitab al-Falak al-Dawwar,” page 165, says that 


The persons responsible for the Da‘wah (Fatimid move- 
ment) used to learn the sciences of grammar, philosophy, 
logic, astronomy and the fundamentals of jurisprudence at 
al-Azhar. Then when their interest in science waxed keen, 
they moved to Dar al-Hikmah, where they were taught the 
basic principles of the ‘established dogmas, which were the 
important matters of the movement. This group at Dar 
al-Hikmah was called “The Table of the Right Way’*® or 
more appropriately “The Dome of Guidance’. 


‘This quotation makes it clear that subjects like philosophy and as- 
tronomy were taught at al-Azhar, in addition to the Quranic 
studies. 

The famous Persian traveller,** Nasir-i-Khusraw, has given 
a detailed account of his education. As he spent a number of 
years in Egypt during the middle of the eleventh century and 
became a da‘i, his account throws a great deal of light on what 
education was like during the Fatimid period. 

After memorizing the Qur’an before he was ten years old, 
Nasir-i-Khusraw spent nine years studying the Arabic language, 
grammar, prosody, poetry, etymology and methods of calculation. 
In the meantime, when he was fourteen, he started to study 
astronomy, astrology, divination by sand, the geometry of Euclid 
and the classic work of Ptolemy. 

Between the ages of fourteen and seventeen he also studied 
jurisprudence, the traditions of the Prophet, Quranic commen- 
taries, intonation of the Qur’an, history and literary composition. 
At the age of thirty-two he learned the languages of the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms and the Gospels, after which he spent six years 
in studying these Scriptures. 

Nasir-i-Khusraw then studied a Persian work* on natural and 
divine knowledge and the great medical text of Avicenna.** After 


42. Husayn (Diwan al-Mw’ayyad) p. 57, note 2. 
43. Md@idah al-Rushd or Qabbah al-Hudda. 

44, Khusraw, Intr. pp. viii-xi. 

45. Apophthegms of Jamasp. 

46. Al-Qdnin fi al-Tibb of ibn-Sind. 
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that he took up transcendent mathematics, commercial and politi- 
cal economy and the magic square.*” Finally, at the age of forty- 
four, he entered upon six additional years of study devoted to 
the Cabala,** magic, sorcery and the teachings of Jesus.‘ 

It is not likely that Hebrew and Greek, with studies in the 
Old and New Testaments, were taught at al-Azhar. Different 
forms of magic were undoubtedly not dealt with in the Mosque, 
as the Fatimid conception of esoteric learning did not include 
the occult sciences. Medicine was probably taught at one of the 
hospitals in Cairo instead of at al-Azhar, while commerce and 
advanced mathematics almost certainly had to be acquired from 
private teachers. On the other hand, it is reasonable to believe 
that the linguistic, literary, legal and Quranic studies mentioned 
by Nasir-i-Khusraw were taught at al-Azhar, as well as logic and 
a certain amount of mathematics and astronomy. 


al-Hakim 


The Caliph al-‘Aziz was followed by his son al-Hakim, who 
ruled from 996 to 1021 A.D. and was one of the most interesting 
characters in history. According to ibn-Aybak*° he was still a boy 
when he preached his first Friday sermon, probably at al-Azhar 
during Ramadan. 

During the years 1000 to 1005 the young Caliph conducted 
his business and went about the city at night. ‘The result was that 
too many people ht their shops with bright lights and gave them- 
selves up to wanton pleasure. We do not know how much the 
authorities at al-Azhar had to do with it, but before long al- 
Hakim gave up his night life and became interested in religion. 
In 1010 he renovated the building of al-Azhar, providing among 
other things a carved door, still preserved in the Museum of Arab 
Art in Cairo. 

Although it was al-‘Aziz who started the construction of a new 
mosque, it was al-Hakim who completed the work in 1013. The 
new building came to be familiarly known as al-Jami al-Hakimi, 
or the Mosque of al-Hakim. It was north of the palace and, until 
al-Hakim’s grandson rebuilt the fortifications at the north end of 
the city, it was outside of the city walls. 


47. Zwemer, pp. 202-207. Khaldiin (Rosenthal) Vol. III, p. 177. 

48. Enc. Brit. 11th Ed. Vol. XV, p. 620; XXII, pp. 698, 699. 

49. He studied a book of Qusta ibn-Luqa about Jesus’ words of salvation. This 
book is not mentioned in al-Fihrist with the works of ibn-Luqa. 

50. Aybak, p. 165. 
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Although a Muslim is expected to pray five times a day, the 
official community service takes place at mid-day on Friday. At 
that service there is the sermon, or khutbah, and formerly there 
was an invocation for Allah to bless the Caliph. Before the new 
mosque was erected, the official Friday service for the capital city 
of al-Qahirah was held at al-Azhar. 

When, however, the Mosque of al-Hakim was completed, a 
change occurred. Al-Mufaddal ibn-abi-al-Fada’il quoted an early 
historian as saying, 


I saw in the biography of al-Hakim that on Friday the 
ninth of Ramadan during the year three hundred and 
ninety-nine (1008 or 1009 A.D.), the Friday prayer was 
established at the Mosque of al-Hakim, which was new and 
outside the Bab al-Tabiyah near Bab al-Futih. The Caliph 
used to preach there one Friday, in the Mosque of al-Azhar 
one Friday, in the Mosque of ibn-Tutlin one Friday, and in 
the Mosque of Misr one Friday. ‘The Friday sermon at 
al-Azhar was stopped.** 


Al-Suyuti gives an account similar to the one just quoted, 
adding that “Al-Jami‘® al-Azhar was without the khutbah until 
the time of al-Zahir Baybars.”*? Al-Maqrizi records an almost 
identical statement while another Arab historian named. ibn- 
Aybak says that the Caliph al-Hakim preached in his new mosque 
himself, ‘““Which was the first sermon to be preached there, and 
he ordered the Friday service at al-Jami‘ al-Azhar to be discon- 
tinued, so that from that very day it was inactive.’*° 


It seems reasonable to suppose that when the new Mosque of 
al-Hakim was built, the Caliph tried to popularize it by asking 
the people in the new quarter of al-Qahirah to worship there on 
Fridays. At the same time he did not interfere with the services 
in the great assembly mosques of ibn-Ttlin and ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As, 
which were located in the old parts of the city, far removed from 
the new Fatimid capital. ‘The Friday service, however, must have 
been revived at al-Azhar before the Fatimid Caliphate came to 
an end, as it is recorded by reliable authorities that it was being 
held there when the régime collapsed.** 


51. Patrologia, Tome XII, pp. 501, 502. It is a question as to whether the date 
in this quotation is correct. 

52. Suyuti, Part II, p. 155; Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 53. 

53. Aybak, p. 173. 

54. See next chapter. 
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As the fame of al-Azhar increased, high officials vied with one 
another in improving the living quarters for the students, beauti- 
fying the building, enlarging the collection of manuscripts and 
strengthening the courses. 

The history** of al-Maqrizi records that al-Hakim used some of 
the teachers of al-Azhar to start classes in his new mosque, but at 
the same time he made repairs and established endowments for 
al-Azhar, as well as for a number of other institutions. These en- 
dowments, awqdaf, were in the form of buildings and shops in 
Old Cairo and other quarters of the city. As the investments were 
in perpetuity, the properties could not be sold or transferred 
and the buildings on them could not be torn down. 

The income which al-Azhar realized annually from these en- 
dowments was appropriated in accordance with the following 
budget:*° 


BS CMILCACDCY nc 5 sic Man ee NN Meat ida 84.00 dinars. 
Bicauvesti ply Ol Matlin or spun cyan inant. a. 108.00 
‘Three camel loads of chickens and _ their 
ROULANTR | ON 08 Marie 0041 A ee W279 
Incense from India, camphor, musk, etc. ... 15.00 
Hialtcamel-load/ of-candle wax...) 50... 2. 7.00 
Cleaning the mosque and sewing the matting 5.00 
ele Dadi NeW AMID WICKS ler). wie savy: 1.00 
Milarcoal for incense burning... 40). 25 6.25. 0.50 
SPREE CM AL OSU areas stein Act la 0.25 
Provisions chains, light holders and roofing. 24.00 
Palm fibre, four ropes and six buckets ..... 0.50 
@lotierOrmeleanino tne AMPs. 8 bs sc). mgt 0.50 
10 cutting tools, 10 rottles hemp rope, 200 
ETN Ca OE rt ee eda 1325 
Pottery jars and wages for bearing water ... 3.00 
1200 rottles of oil for lamps and wages for 
CLIC DVN EU sa eee tc ia via Sige Gee S200 
Salaries of three prayer leaders and four as- 
sistants, and for fifteen prayer callers®’... 556.50 
REE UOT aC OMENS cea REN Sw aia ' 24.00 
Brushing and cleaning cisterns ........... 1.00 


55. Magqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 55. 

56. Ibid; Part IV, pp. 49-52, Part II, p. 275. See also Rajab, pp. 71-73. The 
dinar was a gold coin. The description of the matting is not altogether clear and 
there seems to be a misprint in connection with the word for chickens. The Arabic 
for a camel load is qintar. 

57. A prayer leader received 214 gold coins a month; a prayer caller and an 
assistant received 2 gold coins apiece. 
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Repair of pavements, walls and roof ....... 60.00 
180 loads of chopped straw to feed a yoke of 
oxenito work themvaterspumip +) 32) ewe 8.85 
storage: of 100d eii a wie. cnlakitns ate. ame 4.00 
Land to provide fodder for the oxen ...... 7.00 
Expenses connected with the bucket pump.. 15.50 
Carevol: the savatoiy apm atari ok ete, aoe 11.00 


Such was the budget for the upkeep of the mosque as a re- 
ligious institution. ‘There must have been supplementary grants 
for the educational work. During the Fatimid period there was a 
Supervisor, al-Mushrif, who had four assistants. There do not 
seem to be any items in the budget for the salaries of these ad- 
ministrative officers or the teachers, who were probably supported 
by special funds. 

In addition to the financial contributions, there were also 
gifts of valuable objects. Al-Hakim, for instance, gave two large 
lanterns, tanntiran, and twenty-seven smaller ones, which were 
probably made of solid silver, to be hung during Ramadan but 
stored at other times. He also placed a costly silver band half 
way up the prayer niche, so as to beautify it. 

One of the most amusing gifts to al-Azhar was the famous 
talisman, which al-Maqrizi describes in the following way: 


It is said that in this mosque there was a talisman to pre- 
vent the birds from perching and breeding there. It was 
effective for doves, pigeons and other birds. It consisted of 
the images of three birds, each one formed at the top of a 
column. Two images were in the front part of the mosque, 
in the fifth space between the columns, or fifth rawaq. One 
of these was on a column on the west side, another was on 
one of the two columns to the left of the entrance to the 
prayer caller’s vestibule. The third image was in the open 
court on a column, on the north-east side.®® 


While al-Azhar was flourishing because of al-Hakim’s interest 
in religion, the Caliph himself proceeded to act in a most erratic 
way. During the course of his reign he forbade the sale of certain 
vegetables and other things, associated with the names of persons 
hostile to the Prophet’s family. Not only were wine vessels broken, 
the wine being poured out, but raisins and honey were also 
prohibited to prevent their being used to make liquor. At one 


58. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 49. 
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time citizens were not permitted to ride animals in al-Qahirah 
or to go on foot past the royal palace, while dogs were either 
driven out or killed. 

After being greatly honored, some Christian officials were be- 
headed or tortured. Before long the Christians were obliged to 
wear dark colored turbans, women’s sashes and two foot wooden 
crosses hung around their necks. At the same time the Jews were 
ordered to wear yellow turbans and to suspend heavy wooden 
blocks from their shoulders. Neither Christians nor Jews were 
allowed to ride horses or to use fancy saddles for their donkeys. 
During the year 1009 an order was given to close many churches, 
which subsequently were torn down. When the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem was destroyed, it greatly aroused 
Christendom. The Caliph also turned against his astrologers, ex- 
pelling them from his court. 

During the last six years of his reign al-Hakim prevented 
women from leaving their homes. Their baths were closed and 
shoemakers were forbidden to make slippers for them. 

During the year 1017 a Persian named al-Darazi began to 
influence the Caliph in an extraordinary way. He was assisted by 
a disciple named Hamzah, who persuaded al-Hakim to abandon 
the institutions of traditional religion, in order to become the 
central figure of a new cult. An Arab author has described these 
events in the following way: 


Al-Darazi was of Persian origin and his name was Muham- 
mad ibn-Isma‘il. He came to Egypt during the year 408 
(1017 A.D.), entering the service of al-Hakim bi-Amr-Allah. 
He was the first person who revealed the divine inspiration 
of that Caliph. But the man who first spoke openly about 
this doctrine was Hamzah ibn-‘Ali al-Zuzani al-Labbad. Al- 
Darazi wove this doctrine into a new creed, fashioning its 
warp and woof from esoteric principles. He composed a 
treatise about it, which he read at al-Jami‘ al-Azhar in 
al-Qahirah. It stirred up a tumult among the people and 
on account of it al-Darazi was obliged to leave Egypt, seek- 
ing shelter in Mount Lebanon.*® 


It was in connection with this incident that Ahmad Hamid- 
al-Din al-Kirmani wrote his epistle,°° which was probably read 
at al-Azhar, as it was copied and preserved by a prayer caller of 


59. Maqrizi (Sulwk) Vol. I, p. 902 footnote. See also Aybak, p. 162. 
60. See bibliography, Kirmani (al-Risdlah al-Wa‘izah). 
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the mosque. Al-Kirmani was one of the leading scholars of his 
time, who made his reputation in Iran and ‘Iraq before he came 
to Egypt. His epistle was a brave refutation of the Caliph’s claim 
to be divine. 

Finally, in 1021 al-Hakim was assassinated, the members of 
his new cult being driven out of Egypt to form the community 
of Druze, which still exists in Lebanon, Syria and Palestine. 

The brilliant but erratic Caliph al-Hakim was famous for one 
thing which brought great prestige to Cairo. Realizing that the 
part of the palace called Dar al-‘Ilm was too confined to serve as 
a center for advanced study, he established in 1005 a new Dar 
al-‘Ilm, adjoining the small palace at the north end of the city. 
This institution, which was called Dar al-Hikmah,* served al- 
Qahirah of the Fatimids as the Museum served Alexandria of the 
Ptolemies. 

The director was the head of the propaganda hierarchy, who 
had a special staff of assistants to help him. Although the institu- 
tion was important for the training of the Fatimid agents, it was 
open to research scholars who came for original study. Thus it 
rivalled the famous Bayt al-Hikmah at Baghdad and the centers 
of higher learning in Spain. All of the rooms were beautifully 
decorated, some of them being devoted to women. The scholars 
were not expected to pay dues, but instead were provided with 
paper, ink and pens. The institute was divided into sections for 
linguistic, legal, religious, mathematical and medical studies. 
Revenues from the royal estates supported teachers for all of 
these subjects, as well as for the astronomy and metaphysics, 
which were of special interest for the Fatimids. ‘Thus students 
were able to attend lectures and classes, at the same time that 
they were using the library. This library was of great importance, 
as the Caliph filled it with books from the palace, procured addi- 
tional volumes from his wealthy subjects and had many other 
manuscripts purchased or copied with the funds which he pro- 
vided. 

We do not know exactly what the relationship was between 
this new institution and al-Azhar. Although there was the great 
library at Dar al-Hikmah, important collections of books were 
also given to the older institution. It is probable that al-Azhar 
was more tolerant than Dar al-Hikmah. In 933, for instance, when 
some Fatimid scholars tried to drive from al-Azhar a scholar from 


61. Court of Wisdom. Dar al-‘Ilm means Court of Science. 
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another sect, academic freedom was upheld.* Some time later, 
on the other hand, Dar al-Hikmah was closed because an ortho- 
dox Sunnite tried to introduce the conservative doctrines of 
al-Ash‘ari, which were at variance with the Fatimid ideology.® 
In general it is probable that students interested in legal, linguis- 
tic and religious studies worked at al-Azhar, while those seeking 
to understand the science, philosophy and esoteric features of the 
Fatimid system tended to study at Dar al-Hikmah. 


The Successors of al-Hakim 


When al-Hakim was assassinated in 1021 A.D., his immature 
son became the nominal Caliph for fourteen years, which were 
darkened by famine and lawlessness. The next Caliph was al- 
Mustansir, who was a grandson of al-Hakim and the son of a 
black concubine. He ruled from 1035 to 1094, the longest reign 
in Muslim history. 

Before the Aswan Dam was built, the failure of rains in 
Ethiopia and Central Africa caused a collapse of the Egyptian 
irrigation system and a state of famine in the Nile Valley. One 
of the worst droughts in the history of Egypt took place at the 
time when William the Conqueror was invading England. 

The people became so hungry that starving mobs and unruly 
soldiers stormed the public buildings and robbed the great l- 
braries of many of their books. Abu-Bakr ibn-Aybak wrote that 
“Every day there died, according to the Bureau of Inheritance, 
about ten thousand persons in addition to unknown numbers of 
slaves.” He also told of the profiteer prices and how the dogs 
used to enter the houses to eat the children, while birds dropped 
dead from hunger. Then he recorded that “With regard to 
al-Mustansir, his authority diminished, his rule weakened and 
his government became demoralized, so that he left the palace 
and went to al-Jami‘ al-Azhar, where he settled in the loggia to 
the right of the entrance by the upper gateway, remaining there 
until Badr al-Jamali . . . known as the Amir of the Armies came 
to him.’’* 

This Badr al-Jamali was an Armenian officer serving as gov- 
ernor of Tyre, who set sail with a force of men to rescue the 
Caliph. During the years 1074 and 1075 he restored order in 


62. Husayn (Adab Misr) p. 25. 
63. About 1122 A.D. See Maqrizi (Khitat) Vol. II, p. 335. 
64. Aybak, pp. 215, 231. 
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Egypt and also used his foreign labor to build the magnificent 
gateways at the north and south ends of al-Qahirah, known as 
Bab al-Futth and Bab Zuwaylah. It was probably about this same 
time that al-Azhar was repaired. 

Badr al-Jamali died in 1093, leaving his position as the power 
behind the throne to his son, al-Malik al-Afdal. The Caliph him- 
self died the following year and, although his reign had been a 
long one, it formed a prelude to the collapse of the Fatimid 
Dynasty. 

‘The next reign lasted for only five years, during which time 
the Caliph al-Musta‘li was a puppet in the hands of his general. 
It was during this period, however, that an event took place 
which was destined to influence al-Azhar, Egypt and the entire 
Near East. In 1095, Pope Urban II, seated on a throne in an open 
field, made a passionate appeal to the ecclesiastics and laymen at 
the Council of Clermont. ‘The appeal was to regain Jerusalem for 
Christendom. With cries of “Deus le volt’ the persons present 
called out their response. It was the call which started the First 
Crusade. Four years later the Holy City was stormed by twelve 
hundred knights and twelve thousand soldiers of the Cross. 

It was also during the reign of al-Musta‘li that the Fatimid 
Dynasty became divided. A minority group championed his 
brother Nizar as the true Caliph, so that even in the modern 
world there are two sects of Isma‘ilis, descended from the 
Fatimids.® 

Numerous records make it clear that al-Azhar was still a very 
important mosque during this period. About 1095 a special cere- 
mony was instituted in connection with the great Shi‘ite feast 
honoring the martyrdom of al-Husayn. ‘The leading judge and 
other officers of the realm attended a memorial service at al-Azhar, 
before going across the square to the shrine of the Prophet's 
grandson al-Husayn. On another occasion an important govern- 
ment proclamation about finances was read to the public in the 
mosque.°° 

It was during the reign of a weak Caliph named al-Amir, who 
succeeded al-Musta‘li in 1101 and ruled until 1130, that the 


65. Descendants of the branch who accepted al-Musta‘li are the Bohra sect of 
India. Those who followed Nizar were responsible for the famous Assassins of 
Persia and Syria. Their principal sect in the modern world is that of the Khojas, 
presided over by the Agha Khan. 

66. Taghri-Birdi (Nujiim) Vol. V, p. 153. Maqrizi (Mawd‘iz) Part I, ch. xxxi, 
sect. 10. 
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funeral service of the chief of the propaganda hierarchy was held 
at al-Azhar. It was during his reign too, that Dar al-Hikmah was 
temporarily closed, leaving al-Azhar as the leading educational 
institution of the realm. It was also at this time that a beautiful 
prayer niche made of carved woodwork was placed against the 
rear wall of the mosque. This fine specimen of craftsmanship is 
still preserved in the Museum of Arab Art in Cairo. 

Although the next Caliph, al-Hafiz, started as a weakling, be- 
fore the end of his reign he took the reins of government into his 
own hands. It was this Caliph who built a new porch at al-Azhar, 
as the following words of al-Maqrizi relate: 


Al-Hafiz lh-Din-Allah built in it (al-Azhar) a_ beautiful 
magqstirah, which was near the west doorway at the entrance 
to the mosque (sanctuary). It was inside the colonnades 
and known as Magstrat Fatimah, in honor of Fatimah 
al-Zahra’ who appeared in a vision, may Allah the Almighty 
be well pleased with her.* 


This maqstirah was a handsome porch, placed on the far side 
of the open court in front of the inner sanctuary. It included a 
row of columns, a dome and decorative motifs. Part of the 
original porch can still be seen today, in spite of many alterations 
made since the time of al-Hafiz. 

‘The Fatimids encouraged a spirit of dramatic show, pleasure 
seeking and an appreciation of beautiful things. On feast days 
the people went to the gardens and pleasure resorts by the river 
to enjoy poetry, singing and amusement. The Caliphs celebrated 
the Shi‘ite feasts and also the Epiphany, Christmas and Thursday 
of the Covenant. ‘The Caliph himself sometimes presided over 
meals served on the great table in the Hall of Gold in the palace. 
During the nights of al-Waqiud, at the beginning and middle of 
the Muslim months of Rajab and Sha‘ban, al-Azhar was brightly 
lighted and the mosque preacher joined several of his colleagues 
in addressing the throngs of people, who paid their respects to the 
Caliph. This atmosphere of pomp and festivity added to the 
importance of al-Azhar, which was a favorite center for cere- 
monies and celebrations. 

It was the decree of Allah that this Fatimid era, which was so 
brilliant and yet so heterodox, should not endure. The hand- 


67. Magqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 52. Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, map—p. 58 and 
Pp. 254, 256, 
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writing was already on the wall; the infallible Imamate had be- 
come a vain show. 


The Caliph al-Hafiz, who built the new porch at al-Azhar, 
was followed by an infant son and an immature grandson, whose 
reigns were marked by violence and decline. Finally the last of 
the Fatimid Caliphs started to rule in 1160, with the title of 
al-“Adid. When his vizier was murdered an ambitious politician 
named Shawar indulged in a scandalous type of duplicity, trying 
simultaneously to gain the support of the Crusader general and 
the chief of the Saracens.** 

After numerous conflicts, during which a large part of the 
old section of Cairo was burned, a Saracen officer named Shirkth 
tried to restore order. He was accompanied by his young nephew, 
Saladin,®*® who murdered the villainous Shawar, so that his uncle 
could become the vizier. However, just as order was being re- 
stored during the year 1169, the uncle died unexpectedly. 


When Saladin was appointed to become his uncle’s successor, 
he found himself in an embarrassing position. Not only was he 
very young for such an important position, but he was also 
obliged to serve two masters. He was simultaneously vizier of 
the last of the Fatimid Caliphs and a representative of the 
‘Abbasids, responsible for defending Egypt from Crusader attack. 


Finally when al-‘Adid died no successor was appointed to take 
his place. The form of the call to prayer was changed from the 
Fatimid wording to that of the Sunnites, while the name of the 
‘Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad was honored at the Friday services, 
in the place of the Fatimid ruler. Thus both from the minaret 
and the pulpit it was made known at al-Azhar and the other 
mosques that the heterodox Fatimid system had been supplanted 
by an orthodox Sunnite régime. 


When the powerful dynasty which had built al-Azhar col- 
lapsed, it was a staggering blow for the great mosque. Because 
it had served for generations as a center of Fatimid ideology, 
when the Fatimids were overthrown it was suspected of being a 
base of subversive propaganda. ‘Thus there began a new chapter 
in the history of al-Azhar, stripped of its former splendor. 


68. ‘The Crusader was Amalric and the Saracen Nir-al-Din. 
69. Salah-al-Din Yusuf ibn-Ayyab. 
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The Ayytibi Dynasty Founded by Saladin 


Saladin (Salah-al-Din) 
al-‘Aziz, ‘Imad-al-Din 
al-Manstr, Muhammad 
al-‘Adil, Sayf-al-Din 
al-Kamil, Muhammad 
al-‘Adil II 

al-Salih, Najm-al-Din Ayyub 
St. Louis attacked Damietta 
Shajar-al-Durr 

‘Turan-Shah 

al-Ashraf Misa, still a child. 
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Saladin and the Ayyubi Dynasty 
Saladin 


HE YEAR 1171 was the beginning of a new era in the South- 

ern Near East. ‘The young Saladin extended his influence so 
rapidly that four years later the ‘Abbasid Caliph confirmed his 
rule over Egypt, Nubia and North Africa, in addition to Western 
Arabia, Palestine and Central Syria. His reign coincided with the 
romantic period of the Crusades, when feudalism was at its height 
and chivalry flourished. In Egypt it was a time when many new 
colleges were built, to substitute Sunnite education for the heret- 
ical system of the Fatimids. 


Saladin established the Shafi‘i code of law, which forbids the 
holding of the Friday service in more than one mosque in any 
particular city. The effect of this action on the mosques of al- 
Qahirah in general and al-Azhar in particular is described by 
al-Magqrizi in the following way: 


When the Sultan Salah-al-Din Yusuf ibn-Ayyub was estab- 
lished in power, he assigned the position of Chief Judge to 
the Qadi Sadr-al-Din ‘Abd-al-Malik ibn-Darabas, who in- 
stituted the legal system of his code of jurisprudence, which 
prevented the holding of the khutbah for the Friday service 
in two places in the same city, for it was the sect of the 
Imam al-Shafi‘i. He therefore stopped the khutbah at al- 
Jami‘ al-Azhar, holding it at the Mosque of al-Hakim, be- 
cause it was more spacious. The Mosque of al-Azhar, 
accordingly, remained deprived of the Friday service for a 
hundred years, from the time when Salah-al-Din Yusuf ibn- 
Ayyub gained the power, to the time when the khutbah was 
revived during the days of al-Malik al-Zahir Baybars.* 


When he first became the ruler of Egypt, Saladin was so des- 
perately in need of money for his army and the refugees rendered 


homeless by his wars, that he sold many of the silver ornaments 


1. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 53. Compare Suyiti, Part I, p. 155. 
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which he found in the mosques. One of these ornaments was the 
costly silver band which al-Hakim had placed in the prayer niche 
of al-Azhar. 

We do not have detailed information about the fortunes of 
al-Azhar during the time of Saladin and his successors. ‘The 
dynasty lasted for about eighty years, which were exciting ones 
for Egypt because of the Crusades. It is certain that the mosque 
was not used for official services and that the classes organized and 
financed by the Fatimids were discontinued. The unfortunate 
professors were obliged to earn their living as best they could, 
doing clerical work and learning trades. ‘The Fatimid books were 
so completely destroyed that the only manuscript of the great law 
book Da‘@im al-Islam left in Egypt is the one at Dar al-Kutub 
in Cairo. 

On the other hand, a number of records make it clear that the 
mosque was not entirely neglected. One historian’ said that they 
raised the height of the minaret and that fiefs and shares in the 
mint and pottery works of Old Cairo yielded 1067 gold coins a 
year. Professor Tritton has quoted another author as saying that 
a scholar named ‘Abd-al-Latif, who was probably al-Baghdadi, 


Taught in al-Azhar from the first thing in the morning 
till the fourth hour, presumably, tradition and law; in the 
middle of the day he taught medicine and other subjects, 
as it seems, in his own house; in the evening he went back 
to al-Azhar to meet another set of students. At night he 
studied for himself. Saladin gave him a salary of 30 dinars 
and his sons increased that to 100 dinars.* 


This passage indicates that private classes were not only held 
at al-Azhar during the Ayyubi period, but were even encouraged 
by the Sultan. It was also during this time that the mosque began 
to gain sanctity as a refuge for the pilgrims, ascetics and mystics, 
who were attracted to Cairo by the piety and generosity of 
Saladin. 


The closing years of Saladin’s life were devoted to fighting in 
Palestine. Although his tomb is a greatly honored shrine near the 
great mosque of Damascus, his most important monument is the 
Citadel, which overlooks the city of Cairo and was built by pris- 
oners captured during the Crusades. 


2. Al-Mufaddal ibn-abi-al-Fada’il, see Patrologia, Tome XII, p. 500. 
3. Tritton (Muslim Educ.) p. 79. 
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The Successors of Saladin 


‘The members of the Ayyaibi Dynasty who followed Saladin 
were men of moderate ability bearing the burden of defending 
their country from European aggression. During the reign of 
al-Kamil ships from Genoa and Venice seized Damietta, threaten- 
ing to push their way up the Nile. It was a welcome contrast to 
their hostile spirit when Saint Francis of Assisi visited the Sultan 
with a message of peace and good will. 

Several generations later, al-Salih moved his residence from 
the Citadel to a new palace on the Island of Roda* He also 
formed a bodyguard of Asiatic slaves called Bahri Mamltks.® At 
the close of his reign the French King Louis IX, better known 
as Saint Louis, landed his troops at Damietta, menacing Cairo. 
It was at this time that on 


Friday a proclamation was brought to al-Qahirah from the 
military camp, inciting the people to a holy war. It began 
‘March forth, light or heavy, and persevere in the path of 
Allah, both with your possessions and yourselves, for this 
is what is best for you, if you but realize it.’ ‘The proclama- 
tion was eloquent; brimful of exhortation. It was read to 
the people from the pulpit of Jami‘ al-Qahirah’ and its 
recital brought forth tears, lamentation and a raising of 
voices in a tumult which cannot be described.*® 


In the midst of this crisis, when his heir ‘Tturan-Shah was ab- 
sent, the Sultan al-Salih died. Fearing lest the morale of the army 
might collapse if his death became known, his widow Shajar 
al-Durr guarded her husband’s death as a secret until the heir 
could return. When Turan-Shah did reach home, the tide of 
battle turned in favor of the Muslims and Saint Louis was taken 
prisoner. 

As the Bahri Mamluks played an important part in gaining 
the victory, they became very aggressive. ‘Turan-Shah was mur- 
dered in 1250 and after Shajar al-Durr had reigned as Sultanah 
for three months, an officer of the guard named ‘Izz-al-Din Aybak 
brought to an end the dynasty founded by Saladin, establishing 
in its place a régime of Mamluk rule. 


4, al-Rawdah. 

5. The Arabic plural is Mamalik. They were called Bahri because the Nile was 
called the bahr and they lived beside the river. 

6. Qur’an, Surah IX, verse 41. 

7. The Mosque of al-Azhar. 

8. Maqrizi (Sulik) Vol. 1, p. 346. 
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The Mediaeval College 


During the time of Saladin and his successors, the develop- 
ment which most directly affected al-Azhar was the encourage- 
ment of the Sunnite system of education. 


When Islam first started there were no organized schools, but 
devoted teachers gathered the boys into the mosques to teach 
them the Qur’an. In the course of time these informal groups 
became organized as schools. ‘The elementary school, al-kuttab, 
was sometimes held in a shop or private home, but much more 
often in the colonnades of a mosque, or in rooms attached. 

The primary school pupil copied a passage of the Qur’an on a 
board. Then he memorized the passage, trying to understand its 
meaning. After learning it he washed off his board, writing a 
second passage in the place of the first one. In this way, even 
before he was eleven years old, a bright boy was able to learn how 
to read and write, as well as to memorize the entire Qur’an. In 
certain schools the boys also learned something about grammar, 
poetry and arithmetic. 

Although most of the boys worked with their fathers on the 
farms or served as apprentices in the bazaars, after they had com- 
pleted the elementary school studies, some of them desired to en- 
gage in advanced study. A small minority of the young men 
gained a literary education by working in the government secre- 
tariats. Others acquired knowledge by serving as the slaves or 
employed servants of famous scholars. However, the majority of 
the boys who desired advanced study attached themselves to pri- 
vate teachers, who sometimes met their students in their own 
homes, but more often in the mosques. ‘Thus, although the ele- 
mentary schools cared for the younger boys, the mosques were 
still cluttered with classes for the older ones. 

These classes were of different types. A modest teacher was 
content to sit on a low stool or mat, with ten or a dozen students 
in a circle around him. This was the seminar of mediaeval times 
and an excellent system, as the teacher gave fatherly care to each 
one of his students. A more ambitious scholar would sit on a 
chair, leaning against the column of a mosque, while he dictated 
to his pupils with the help of one or two assistants. If he was a 
popular authority, he might have one or two hundred in his 
group. ‘The students took down the lecture by dictation, very 
often helping their teacher to compile his material in the form 
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of a book. ‘There was no regular system, but usually a boy re- 
mained with one teacher long enough to master one textbook. 

In the course of time it came to be the custom for an indi- 
vidual teacher to give his student a certificate® at the end of each 
course, but as the statement was of a personal nature and written 
in flowery language, it had little academic value. As there were 
no true diplomas, no requirements for admission, no grades or 
examinations, each student was obliged to be his own registrar 
and faculty adviser. 

It does not require much imagination to realize how con- 
fusing it must have been in a mosque, when lectures and class 
discussions were taking place, while pious folk were trying to 
worship. It was inevitable, therefore, that special school buildings 
should be provided for the advanced students, as well as for ie 
elementary school boys. 

The first school edifice of this sort was probably built at 
Naysabur during the first quarter of the eleventh century. This 
was not a research center, like the scientific institutions already 
established at Baghdad and Cairo, but a secondary school to teach 
religion and the humanities. 

In 1067 Nizam-al-Mulk, the powerful vizier of the Saljaig 
Turks, founded a great college at Baghdad. This institution, 
which was called al-Madrasah al-Nizamiyah, became the model for 
scores of colleges throughout the Muslim world. These new col- 
leges were founded to combat the heretical and subversive tenets 
of the Shi‘ites, by teaching the orthodox doctrines of Sunnite law 
and theology. 

Some of the colleges were small and incomplete, while others 
were large institutions, with residential quarters for the students, 
lecture halls, classrooms and libraries. With five daily prayers, 
classes from dawn to sunset and an absence of women, life in a 
college resembled that in a monastery. 

Inasmuch as the Fatimids were a sect of the Shi‘ites and these 
new colleges were used to combat Shi‘ite propaganda, there were 
no colleges in Egypt during the Fatimid period. As ibn-Khallikan 
explained “When Saladin became the master of Egypt, there was 
not a single college in that country, because the dynasty which 
had reigned there followed the doctrine of the Imamians (Fati- 
mids) and did not admit the utility of such establishments.’’?° 


9. Al-ijazah. 
10. Khallikan (Biog. Dict.) Vol. IV, p. 547. 
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As Saladin wished to stamp out all trace of the Fatimid and 
Shi‘ite ideology and was a champion of orthodox Sunnite rule, 
it was natural for him to introduce the newly developed Sunnite 
college system into Egypt. Accordingly, he established one insti- 
tution near the tomb of the orthodox jurist al-Shafi'‘l, to the south 
of the Citadel, and formed another college at the shrine of 
al-Husayn, across the square from al- Azhar. He also founded 
three other colleges in the region of Old Cairo, or al-Fustat. 

After Saladin died the members of his dynasty built twenty- 
six colleges, two of which were especially important. The Sultan 
al-Kamil built the Kamiliyah and some years later al-Salih 
Ayyub established the large institution known as al-Madrasah 
al-Salihiyah.™ 

The formation of these colleges affected al-Azhar in two defi- 
nite ways. In the first place, as it was impossible for the old 
mosque to compete with the new institutions, al-Azhar filled a 
place of only secondary importance during the time of Saladin 
and his successors. In the second place, when al-Azhar was finally 
re-established, its atmosphere and program of studies were similar 
to the new college system, rather than to that of the Fatimids. 

As the studies are the most important part of an educational 
institution and those of the mediaeval Muslim college were very 
different from the courses of a European seat of learning, it will 
not be out of place to explain what the college curriculum was 
like. Needless to say Arabic rather than Latin was the language 
of instruction, while the Qur’an instead of the Christian Scrip- 
tures was the foundation stone upon which the educational 
structure was built. 


The Mediaeval College Curriculum 


A. The Linguistic and Revealed Sciences. 
(Ulum al-Lisan al-“Arabi wa'l-“Ulim al-Naqliyah.) 


The Language (Arabic) al-lughah 
Grammar al-nahw wa’l-sarf 
Rhetoric al-balaghah 
Literature al-adab 
Readings (Quranic) al-qira at 
Commentary (Quranic exegesis) al-tafsir 


11. Suyuti, Part II, pp. 156, 157, 160. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part II, p. 340; Part IV, 
pp. 192 ff. For the college architecture see Creswell (Egypt) Vol. II, pp. 104-134, 
195-198, 234-248, 253. 
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‘Traditions al-hadith 
Law al-figh 
Jurisprudence (Principles of Jurisprudence) — usiil al-figh 
‘Theology al-kalam 


B. The Rational Sciences 
(Al-“Uliim al-‘Aqliyah.) 


Mathematics including division of inheritance Bi) BNA 
(al-far@id) 
Logic : al-mantig 


Arithmetic was used to fix the times of prayers and feasts, as 
well as for the division of the shares of inheritance, while logic 
was employed for the defense of orthodox doctrines. Thus they 
both came to be accepted as part of the college curriculum. 

As the linguistic and revealed sciences’? have formed the basis 
of education at al-Azhar ever since it was revived by the Mamluk 
Sultans seven centuries ago, something further should be said 
about these sciences, before turning to the history of al-Azhar 
during the Mamluk period. 


Language—al-lughah 


Although the Qur’an was revealed in the vernacular of the 
Quraysh tribe to which the Prophet belonged, the colloquialisms 
of other tribes found their way into the holy book. No mature 
Arab was familiar with all of the words of the Qur’an, while 
children and foreign converts could not understand the revela- 
tions at all. 

Thus the first step in Muslim education was to teach the 
language of the Qur’an. Al-Khalil ibn-Ahmad, who lived at 
al-Basrah during the eighth century, compiled the first dictionary 
and since his time many shorter and less expensive lexicons have 
facilitated the study of Arabic. In addition to the more technical 
forms of lexicography, composition (al-ta’lif) and penmanship 
(al-khatt) have been included in the program of studies. 


Grammar—al-nahw_ wa’l-sarf 
Converts to Islam who were familiar with the old classical 
languages probably started to form a grammar for the Arabs. 


12. For a description of the mediaeval sciences, see Khaldun (Rosenthal) Vol. II, 
p. 436 to Vol. III, p. 103 and Vol. III, pp. 137-147; 319-371. 
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Muslim scholars welcomed this development, as it made it possi- 
ble for them to analyze the Quranic words in an accurate way. 
Before he died in 793 A.D., Sibawayh wrote his great grammatical 
textbook, al-Kitab, establishing grammar as one of the important 
Muslim sciences. 

Grammar includes syntax (al-nahw), conjugation and declen- 
sion (al-sarf) and word placing (al-wad‘). Students of al-Azhar have 
devoted a great deal of time to mastering this study, so as to learn 
how to interpret the Qur’an accurately and to write Arabic with- 
out mistakes. 


Rhetoric—al-balaghah 


Even these linguistic and grammatical studies did not satisfy 
the Muslim scholars. In order to understand the expressions in 
the Qur’an with still greater accuracy and to encourage exact 
diction for both preaching and writing, they developed the 
science of rhetoric. 

Experts divide this study into three parts: al-ma‘ani, which is 
concerned with clear expression; al-baydn, which tries to give the 
sole meaning indicated, also dealing with simile and metaphor, 
and al-badi‘ or the perfection of wording, concerned with the 
embellishment of speech. As al-Azhar has always trained preach- 
ers, this subject of the curriculum has been regarded as having 
great practical importance. 


Literature—al-adab 


Although the Muslims did not favor pagan verse, their lan- 
guage scholars studied the Bedouin poetry, in order to discover 
colloquialisms throwing light on unfamiliar words in the Qur’an. 
The government officials also encouraged poetry for political pur- 
poses, as verses which praised them had great propaganda value. 
It was not long therefore, before poetry became as popular in 
the palaces and bazaars of the Muslim cities as it was in the black 
tents of the desert. 

Some of the poems dealt with philosophical subjects, others 
took the form of flattery or satire, while most of them were de- 
voted to women and wine. Numerous anthologies were compiled, 
enabling students to study Arabic poetry, both for their own en- 
joyment and for gaining a knowledge of unusual words in the 
Qur'an. 

During the early period of Islam prose was used only for busi- 
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ness and administrative purposes. In the course of time, however, 
members of the government secretariats took so much interest 
in literary style that they compiled series of epistles, somewhat 
similar to modern essays. 


‘Then collections of fables and stories like Kalilah wa Dimnah 
and the Thousand and One Nights'* became increasingly popular. 
Other contributions to belles-lettres‘* were made in mediaeval 
times and in our modern age prose has become as important as 
poetry. 

In order to supplement the linguistic studies, both poetry and 
prose were included in the curriculum, even though many of the 
literary masterpieces were more concerned with liquor and sex 
than they were with religious truth. 


Readings—al-gir@ at 


One of the most important duties of a Muslim religious leader 
was to read the Qur’an accurately. This, however, was easier said 
than done. 


‘The Arabic letters b, t, th, n and y all look alike, unless they 
have dots either over them or under them. In the same way r is 
like z, unless there is a dot over the z. The vowels, moreover, are 
not indicated by letters, but by small signs placed above or below 
the line. During the early years of Islam these dots and signs were 
omitted and even in later times it required practice to distinguish 
them. It was inevitable, therefore, that each scholar should read 
the Qur’an in his own way. 

This lack of uniformity became so serious at the time of the 
‘Abbasid Caliph al-Qahir that his two viziers'® established a re- 
form, which limited the methods of reading the Qur’an to seven 
authorized systems. The study of these methods to read the 
Qur’an accurately was called the science of al-qird’at. It was sup- 
plemented by the art of intoning (al-tajwid), which made it pos- 
sible to read aloud to a large audience. The following quotations 
from al-Suyuti show that the reading of the Qur’an was an im- 
portant subject at al-Azhar during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 


13. Alf-Laylah wa-Laylah. 

14. Kitab al-Aghdni, the maqamah literature of al-Hamadhani and al-Hariri, etc. 

15. Ibn-Muqlah and ibn-‘Isa were the viziers, helped by the scholar ibn- 
Mujahid, 933 A.D. For the seven readings see Nadim (Fihrist) pp. 28-31 and 
Khaldin (Quatremére) Part II, p. 388; (Rosenthal) Vol. II, p. 440. 
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There was born at Cairo in 644 (1246 A.D.) ‘Ali ibn- 
Yusuf, shaykh of the Qur’an readers in the regions of Egypt. 
He studied readings with experts and was the most eminent 
teacher of readings at al-Jami‘ al-Azhar, where the students 
flocked to him. He died during the last month of 713 
(131s 5A.De). 


The prayer leader of al-Jami® al-Azhar, ‘Uthman_ ibn- 
al-Rahman, brought the art of reading to a climax. In- 
numerable throngs were benefitted by his recitals. They 
became one people and it is even said that the jinn also 
studied under him. He was upright and good, dying when 
eighty years old in 840 (1436 A.D.) during the eleventh 
month.*® 


Even though they were unable to read, the blind boys were 
taught how to recite and intone the Qur’an from memory, so that 
they could earn a living by chanting the sacred verses at family 
gatherings and public festivals. 


Commentary—al-tafsir 


Although the linguistic studies helped the scholars to under- 
stand the meaning of the words of the Qur’an, they did not throw 
much light on the significance of the individual revelations. Ac- 
cordingly, it was not long before an effort was made to collect 
sayings and anecdotes, which recorded when and where the 
Quranic passages were revealed. 

Verse eleven of Strah LXII of the Qur’an was, for instance, 
explained by the following quotation from one of Muhammad’s 
associates: 


While we were praying with the Prophet a caravan of 
camels arrived from Syria, loaded with provisions. ‘The Be- 
lievers immediately rushed over to the caravan, leaving only 
twelve men with the Prophet. It was on this occasion that 
the verse was revealed, “When they see some trading or dis- 
traction, they rush headlong to it, leaving thee standing. 
Say, what is God’s is better than amusement or trading.”2” 


In the course of time innumerable volumes were written, 
interpreting the language and recording traditions, which ex- 
plained the meaning of Quranic passages. Some of these books 


16. Suyuti, Part I, p. 241 and 242, with some of the genealogical names omitted. 
17. Bukhari (Les Traditions Islamiques) Vol. I, p. 7. 
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were short and easy to understand, while others were very long 
and technical. One work, for instance, devoted eighteen pages 
to the first seven verses of the Qur’an, with complicated explana- 
tions for every verse.1® 

Commentary, or Quranic exegesis, was exceedingly important, 
because unscrupulous men used it to serve their own purposes. 
In Baghdad the free thinkers used it to defend heretical doctrines, 
while the Fatimids used it in Egypt to confirm their ideology of 
divine right to rule. ‘The mystics used a verse like ‘““We are God’s 
and to him we return’’’® to defend their ideal of ecstatic union 
with Allah. Because the Qur’an was the foundation of the law, 
dishonest lawyers were also tempted to use false interpretations 
of Quranic verses to win their cases in court. Last but not least, 
theologicans used exegesis to uphold their particular dogmas, so 
that almost every phase of mediaeval life was affected by the ways 
in which this science of commentary was employed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there are over five thousand 
books in the library of al-Azhar, as well as extensive courses in 
the curriculum, dealing with this important subject. 


‘Traditions—al-hadith 


As many a bright boy has learned the whole Qur’an by heart 
by the time that he was ten years old, it is obvious that the 
Quaranic revelations are not all inclusive enough to settle every 
one of life’s problems. ‘The Prophet revealed the verses of the 
Qur’an during some sort of spiritual seizure. The words which 
he spoke under normal conditions were not included in the holy 
book, and were not regarded as revelations issuing from Allah. 

On the other hand, it was Muhammad himself who, more 
than any one else, was able to explain the meaning of the revela- 
tions and to supplement them by his own prophetic ideas. Ac- 
cordingly, the things which he was reported to have said and the 
way in which he behaved came to be only second in importance 
to the Qur’an itself. ‘The study of the utterances and precedents 
of the Prophet was called the “science of al-Hadith,’ which 
rapidly became one of the basic subjects of the Muslim cur- 
riculum. 

Although the Fatimids and other Shi‘ites only acknowledged 
as authoritative the traditions originating from the Prophet him- 


18. Al-Bahr al-Muhit of abu-Hayyan. 
19. Qur’an, Strah II, verse 156. 
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self and the members of his family, the Sunnites also honored 
sayings quoted by the Prophet’s Companions. These traditions 
were in the form of sayings, anecdotes and reminiscences. Not 
only was the name of the man or woman who originated the 
traditions recorded, but also the chain of persons handing down 
the tradition from one generation to another. 

The authorities divided a tradition into two parts—al-isnad 
or the sequence of persons quoting it, and al-main, which was 
the actual saying or anecdote. In a most laborious way they 
studied the genealogies and reputations of the persons who 
handed down these quotations, in order to find out whether they 
had good memories and trustworthy characters. ‘The following 
example illustrates what a tradition was like: 


Ahmad ibn-Hanbal quoted “abt-Mu‘awiyah as saying 
that Dawid ibn-abi-Hind passed on from abu-Harb ibn- 
abi-al-Aswad from abi-Dharr, who related that the Apostle 
of Allah, may Allah bless him and give him peace, said to 
us, ‘If one of you grows angry while standing, let him sit 
down, or perhaps his anger will cool off if he lies down’!’’?° 


Just as in connection with commentary, dishonest persons of 
all sorts tried to use traditions to suit their own designs. As com- 
mercial lawsuits, questions of inheritance, doctrinal interpreta- 
tions and political issues often depended upon the precedents and 
sayings of the Prophet, there was the temptation not only to 
misquote genuine traditions, but also to fabricate false ones. 
Because of this dangerous practice the Sunnite scholars regarded 
only six of the many collections of traditions as being trust- 
worthy. 

Two of these great collections were considered to be so trust- 
worthy that they were called al-Sahih, which means the “sound” 
or “‘true.”” One of them was compiled by al-Bukhari, who travelled 
for sixteen years and selected less than 7,500 traditions from a 
total of over half a million. His collection became so sacred that 
it was often read at al-Azhar and other mosques at times of na- 
tional calamity. The other work called al-Sahih was compiled by 
Muslim ibn-al-Hajjaj. 


20. From the Sunan of abu-Dawid, Part IH, p. 186. (al-Kastaniyah Press, Cairo, 
1863.) 

21. The six collections were compiled by al-Bukhari, 810-870; Muslim ibn-al- 
Hajjaj, died 875; abu-Dawud, died 888, al-Tirmidhi, died about 892; ibn-Majah, 
who died 886, and al-Nasa’i, who died 915. 
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The material in one of these great compendiums supplements 
the Qur’an by giving instructions for every phase of religious and 
secular behavior, from the administration of justice to brushing 
the teeth. Modern scholars are not sure how many of the tradi- 
tions in al-Sahih of al-Bukhari really originated with the Prophet 
and his immediate associates, but during the Middle Ages the 
pious Muslims had so much faith in the great collection that they 
used it as a textbook for behavior, as well as for devotional 
purposes. 

Some of the traditions had to do with raiding. ““The Prophet 
of Allah forbade plundering and mutilation.” “The Prophet for- 
bade the killing of women and children.”?? There were also many 
financial traditions, such as the following ones about usury and 
speculation. “Do not exchange gold for gold except for equal 
value, or silver for silver except for equal value, but exchange 
gold for silver and silver for gold as you wish.” ‘““The Apostle of 
Allah forbade selling dates before they were ripe and when he 
was asked what ripe meant he said, ‘When they are red or yellow, 
that is, edible’.’’2? 

Many of the traditions were about religious matters. A few 
examples help to illustrate what they were like “‘A’ishah had 
some cloth with patterns on it stored in a corner of her room. 
One day the Prophet said, “Take away this material; the designs 
distract me when I come to pray’.”’ “The Apostle of Allah used 
to pray on a little mat.” “When Ramadan comes, the doors of 
heaven open.” “Do not pray during menstruation.’ 

‘Ubaydah related a doctrinal tradition when he told how the 
Prophet said that, whatever a man’s actions might have been 
previously, he would go to heaven provided he testified “That 
there is no divinity except Allah, unique without associates; that 
Muhammad is His devotee and His messenger; that Jesus is also 
a devotee of Allah as well as His messenger and His word, formed 
in the womb of Mary as a divine emanation; that heaven is true 
and hell 1s: true.”?° 

There are also some very popular sayings attributed to the 
Prophet, which reflect his spirit of altruism. ““Do you love your 
Creator, love your fellowmen first.” “Man is the brother of man, 
whether he likes him or not.” “All creatures are God’s family and 


22. Bukhari (Traditions) Vol. II, p. 151. 
29.3010... Vol. II, pp. 39, 43. 

24. ibid., Vol. I, pp. 143, 146, 608, 122. 
25. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 516. 
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the most beloved by Him are the most useful to His family.” 
“The ink of the learned is as precious as the blood of the 
martyrs.” “It is better to teach one hour in the night than to 
pray the whole night through.” 

‘These examples can only give a very superficial idea of the 
extent and importance of the “science of al-Hadith.” ‘The subject 
is such a vast one that a study of al- Bukhari used to require two 
hundred and ten lessons during two years of work. ‘The arduous 
work was, however, necessary as both legal and theological studies 
depended to a large degree on prerequisite courses in al-hadith. 


Law—al-figh 


Muslim law is based upon the ordinances of the Qur’an as it 
was revealed to the people of seventh century Arabia. When the 
Muslim community became a world-wide empire, with millions 
of foreign people to govern and vast commercial enterprises to 
control, it became necessary for the legal authorities to supple- 
ment the Qur’an by using the sayings and precedents of the 
Prophet, as well as the customs of the subject peoples. The great 
legal system which was developed is called al-Shari‘ah. It includes 
al-figh, or the law proper, and usil al-fiqh, or jurisprudence, 
which is the study of the sources of the law and the means of its 
development. ‘The term al-figh, however, is often translated into 
English as “jurisprudence.” 

During the Fatimid régime these subjects were taught accord- 
ing to the Shi‘ite code, but when al-Azhar was re-established by 
the Mamluks, Sunnite studies were substituted for those of the 
Shi‘ites and Fatimids. ‘There were four generally accepted codes 
of Sunnite law. Although the small colleges only attempted to 
deal with one or two of these codes, the large institutions includ- 
ing al-Azhar taught all four of them. 

These four authorized Sunnite systems of law were founded 
by the following jurists: (1) Abu-Hanifah al-Nu‘man, not to be 
confused with the author of the Fatimid legal code, was brought 
up at al-Kufah but buried at Baghdad in 767. He was a theoretical 
scholar, whose legal code was tolerant and progressive. (2) Malik 
ibn-Anas, who lived at al-Madinah from about 715 to 795, was a 
practical jurist, pious and ardent in collecting traditions. (3) 
Muhammad ibn-Idris al-Shafi‘i, who was born at Ghazzah in 767, 
died at Cairo in 820. He spent most of his life at Baghdad dur- 
ing the reign of Harun al-Rashid, but he passed his last years at 
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Cairo, where his tomb is still a popular shrine. One of his princi- 
pal contributions was to determine the four legitimate sources 
for the development of jurisprudence. The four basic principles 
are (a) the Qur’an, (b) al-sunnah, or the sayings and precedents 
of the Prophet, (c) consensus of opinion, or al-ijma‘, and (d) 
analogy, or al-giyds. ‘The Muslim curriculum includes courses 
on the sources or principles of jurisprudence, called ustl al-figh, 
to supplement the general study of the law itself. (4) The fourth 
jurist, who founded a school or code of Sunnite law was Ahmad 
ibn-Hanbal. He lived from 780 to 855, often persecuted by the 
heterodox caliphs of Baghdad, because he championed the cause 
of orthodoxy. As his system was that of a theologian rather than 
a judge, it has survived only among the Wahhabis of Arabia. 

The codes of these four famous jurists differed about so many 
minor points that only an unusually brilliant student attempted 
to master all four systems at one time. Even the gaining of a 
thorough knowledge of one single code required many years of 
faithful study, but many a student at al-Azhar was willing to do 
the work required, so as to become a legal authority, perhaps 
even a judge or a mufti. 

As has already been explained in connection with the first 
textbook used at al-Azhar, a Muslim code of jurisprudence dealt 
with every phase of mediaeval life. Detailed instructions were 
given for ritualistic purity, prayer, the poor tax, the pilgrimage, 
marriage, divorce and inheritance, trade, court trials, oaths and 
witnesses, treatment of slaves, food, drink and clothing, fighting, 
ethical living and many other topics. ‘Thus the law was not merely 
a theoretical study, but also a most practical one. 


In mediaeval times a young man could find a brilliant career 
in one of two fields of activity. Either he could enter military 
service or become trained as a legal authority. Al-Azhar became 
a great center for the study of jurisprudence and it was the final 
goal of many of the students to attain eminent positions in the 
judicial systems of the cities where they lived. 


Theology—al-kalam 


Although the Qur’an was a spiritual revelation rather than a 
doctrinal system, and Muhammad was a prophet rather than a 
theologian, it was not long before the Muslim scholars became 
interested in theological discussion. Freedom of the will and pre- 
destination, sin and judgment, heaven and hell, creation or pre- 
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existence of the Qur’an, the legitimacy of ascetic and mystic 
practices, the unity and attributes of Allah, and other questions 
occupied the minds of the religious leaders. 


The Caliph al-Ma’min, who ruled at Baghdad from 813 to 
833, encouraged two important movements. One was the revival 
of Greek science, which inevitably caused rational thinking and 
agnosticism. The other was the theological system of the Mu‘tazt- 
lah, who used Greek logic and dialectic methods to prove the 
validity of their doctrines. ‘Three of their tenets aroused the bitter 
opposition of the orthodox. 

In the first place, they held that on account of His oneness 
Allah could not have attributes?* like knowledge, power, speech, 
hearing and seeing. In the second place, because of His justice, 
Allah would not first preordain man to sin and then send him to 
hell. Man has freedom of the will, so that it is his own fault if 
he does wrong. In the third place, the Qur’an is not the pre- 
existent speech of Allah, but something created by Him. 


The conservatives opposed these doctrines so strenuously, that 
there was a great deal of ill feeling at Baghdad for over half a 
century. It was, therefore, a great relief when a scholar named 
al-Ash‘ari?? came to the rescue with a system of belief which most 
of the people could accept. He lived from 874 until about 936, 
spending the first part of his life at al-Basrah. He used the logic 
and dialectic methods of the Mu'tazilah to refute their own 
tenets. With great tact and mental agility he formed compromise 
doctrines, which were so generally accepted that they became the 
foundation stones of the theology of orthodox Islam. 


When the Sunnite colleges were founded during the eleventh 
century, one of the most important subjects of the curriculum 
was the study of this orthodox theology, which is called in Arabic 
al-kalam, al-tawhid, or ustl al-din. 

While theology was becoming a mediaeval science, another 
phase of religion became important. This was the Saft movement, 
which at the start took the form of rigorous living and asceticism, 
but before long also included mystic beliefs and practices culmi- 
nating in ecstatic union with God. As this movement was to a 
certain extent a reaction against the pedantic scholasticism and 
spiritual sterility of the orthodox scholars, it is not surprising that 


26. Attributes are al-sifat and justice al-‘adl. 
27. Abi-al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn-Isma‘il al-Ash‘ari, see Khallikan (Biog. Dict.) Vol. II, 
p22i: 
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the religious leaders were unsympathetic with the Sufis. Finally, 
however, there appeared a great saint and scholar, who at one 
time vitalized the religion of the scholars and made the Sifi 
movement respected. ‘This new leader was known as al-Ghazzali. 

Abu-Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazzali,?* who was born at Tus 
in 1058, lived during the period when the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
was controlled by the Saljiq Turks and threatened by the Cru- 
sades. After studying the Muslim sciences and Greek philosophy, 
he became a teacher in the Nizamiyah College, which had been 
founded at Baghdad during his childhood. Probably because of 
a nervous breakdown he left the College to become an ascetic and 
mystic, wandering far and wide in search of truth. In 1105 he 
returned to teaching, this time at Naysabur, but six years later 
when he was fifty-three years old his remarkable life came to an 
end. During these years of teaching and travel he wrote some of 
the greatest books appearing in the Middle Ages. 

Al-Ghazzali gave the orthodox theologians such a respect for 
mysticism and ascetic piety that the system?® of the Sufis was in- 
cluded in the program of studies of al-Azhar and similar institu- 
tions. He also brought new life to the stagnant thought of the 
eleventh century by introducing spiritual and ethical ideals of 
conduct. By encyclopaedic learning, saintly living and mystical 
power of spirit, al-Ghazzali brought Muslim theology to its 
culmination. 

Although other scholars developed new systems and many 
writers compiled learned textbooks, the theological courses were 
chiefly based upon the doctrines adopted at the time of al-Ash‘ari 
and al-Ghazzali. Students planning to become teachers of religion 
and mosque leaders naturally required a thorough theological 
training. Law students also studied theology, as government and 
religion are closely bound together in Islam. 


The Rational Sciences—al-“‘ulim al-‘aqliyah 


Because al-Ash‘ari used logic as a means of combatting the 
arguments of the heretics, it was not long before logic, or 
al-mantiq, became a subject of the college curriculum, even 
though its origin was Greek rather than Quranic. A certain 
amount of mathematics was also taught, chiefly in connection 


28. His name is also written al-Ghazali. See Khallikan (Wafaydt) Vol. I, p. 463; 
(Biog. Dict.) Vol. I, p. 80; Vol. II, p. 621. 
29. al-tasawwuf. 
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with the Muslim system of dividing inheritance and the fixing of 
the times for prayer and feasts. 

Although medical courses were affiliated with some of the 
most important colleges,*° medicine was as a rule taught in the 
hospitals. During certain periods, when there was a considerable 
amount of free thinking, philosophy, astronomy and _ higher 
mathematics may have been taught to special students in the 
colleges. As, however, the mediaeval period progressed, these sub- 
jects, as well as astrology and the natural sciences, were not re- 
garded as deserving a place in the orthodox curriculum. Accord- 
ingly, exceptional students wishing to study these sciences were 
obliged to work with private teachers in their own homes. Cer- 
tainly alchemy and the occult sciences were not favored by the 
religious educators. 

It is hoped that this introduction to the courses of the cur- 
riculum will help persons unacquainted with Muslim education 
to appreciate what the studies were like at al-Azhar, when the 
old mosque was re-established by the Mamluk sultans. This re- 
vival of al-Azhar starts an entirely new chapter in the history of 
the institution, which was destined to become increasingly im- 
portant during the Mamluk period, in spite of plague, earthquake 
and war. 


30. Examples are al-Mustansiriyah in Baghdad and al-Ndsiriyah built at Cairo 
imp 1296: 
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1361-1382 


1382-1398 


1398-1412 


The Mamluk Sultans 


The Bahri Mamliks 


Aybak 
Nur-al-Din ‘Ali 
Qutuz 

_ Baybars 

1266 revival of al-Azhar. 

Sons of Baybars; Barakah and Salamish 
Qalawin 
Khalil al-Ashraf 
al-Nasir 


Interregnums, Kitbugha, 1294-1296; Lajin, 1296-1298 
Baybars II, 1308-1309. 


Sons of al-Nasir 


Abu-Bakr, Qujtiq, Ahmad, Isma‘il, al-Kamil, Sha‘ban, 
al-Muzaffar Hajji, al-Hasan, al-Salih. 


Grandsons and Great Grandsons of al-Nasir. 


The Burji Mamliks 


al-Zahir Sayf-al-Din Barquq 
Interregnum, al-Salih al-Hajji, 1389-1390. 
al-Nasir Faraj 
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1422-1438 
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1453-1460 
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1467 

1467-1468 
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1495-1498 
1498-1499 
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Barsbay 


Son of Barsbay, 1438 


Jaqmaq 


Son of Jaqmaq, 1453 


Inal 

Son of Inal 
Khushqadam 
Yalbay 
‘Timurbugha 


Qa’it-Bay 


Restoration of al-Azhar. 


al-Nasir Muhammad 
al-Zahir Qansawh 
Jan-Balat 

Qansawh al-Ghawri 


al-Ashraf ‘Tuman-Bay 


CrAer TER: 1 p1 


The Mamltk Sultans 
The Revival of al-Azhar 


HEN speaking about the successors of Saladin, it was men- 

tioned that the Sultan al-Salih built a new palace on an 
island of the Nile. As he did not trust his dissatisfied Egyptian 
subjects, he purchased Asiatic slaves to serve as his bodyguard. 
These slaves, who were called Bahri Mamliks,t became so power- 
ful that after the death of al-Salih and the devastating invasion 
of the French king, Saint Louis, they gained control of the gov- 
ernment. They murdered the heir of al-Salih, placing his famous 
widow Shajar al-Durr on the throne for three months. Then one 
of their officers named ‘Izz-al-Din Aybak married Shajar al-Durr, 
assuming the title of Sultan and establishing Mamluk rule over 
the lands once belonging to the family of Saladin. It was during 
this Mamluk period that al-Azhar was re-established in an im- 
portant role. 

In the first place, al-Azhar was called upon to help keep alive 
a knowledge of the Arabic language, as the Mamluks themselves 
spoke ‘Turkish dialects. When they were adolescent boys these 
Mamluks were purchased from the tribes of Central Asia and 
what is today Southern Russia, to serve as soldiers. Placed in 
barracks, they were trained to be cavalrymen; their sole loyalty 
was to their masters and their only ambition to gain enough 
power to make life worth living. 

Although they usually learned how to read and write, as well 
as to know something about Islam, their principal training was 
in horsemanship and the use of arms. ‘Thus their knowledge of 
Arabic was so superficial that the language of the Qur’an would 
have been sadly neglected if al-Azhar and similar institutions had 
not come to the rescue. 

A second responsibility of the colleges and mosque schools was 
to maintain a respect for the (Shari‘ah) law. The Mamluk was a 


1. The Arabic plural is Mamdlik. They were called Bahri as they lived by the 
river (al-bahr). 
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soldier of fortune, tempted to settle matters by force. If he showed 
that he had courage and intelligence, he was promoted to become 
an officer or amir, with his own horse to ride and a number of 
men under his command. Then, if he had unusual ability, he 
became a high official, with a fief of his own so that he could 
purchase slaves and support his own troops. As these amirs tried 
to increase their power by engaging in violent quarrels and ex- 
ploiting the populace, they often showed a contempt for the law. 

When, moreover, the most powerful officer became the Sultan 
he was apt to confiscate the property, household and slave soldiers 
of his rivals, disregarding the Quranic laws of ownership and 
inheritance. When, for instance, Taghri-Birdi, the father of the 
historian, died, the Sultan “‘confiscated all of his wealth and took 
into his own service his many hundreds of Mamliks.’’? 

It was, therefore, exceedingly important for the religious edu- 
cators to uphold the (Shari‘ah) law as the only means of pro- 
tecting the people’s rights. Courses in jurisprudence and the 
studies connected with it were essential during this period of 
violence and oppression. 

A third task for al-Azhar was to teach the Quranic principles 
of ethics and social justice, during an age when the ruling classes 
were scandalously selfish and extravagant. ‘There was, for instance, 
a high official named Aqbugha, who erected the building in 
which the library of al-Azhar has been located during the past 
half century. When he was sent by the Sultan to arrest a rebel- 
lious Mamluk, he found him in a garden with sixty concubines, 
in addition to the female members of his family and domestic 
staff.* Another spendthrift official‘ celebrated his son’s circum- 
cision by having the whole quarter of the city illuminated, with 
men and women singers to entertain the populace. 

Like all nouveaux riches, the Mamluks loved display. When- 
ever the Sultan rode forth to lead a military campaign or to 
attend a festival, it was with great pomp and a large retinue of 
attendants. The great amirs lived in palatial residences with beau- 
tiful gardens; they clothed their horsemen with brilliant trap- 
pings and encouraged the Egyptian love of feast days. When there 
were special celebrations such as circumcisions, they turned night 


2. History of Egypt, 1382-1469, of abi-Muhasin ibn-Taghri-Birdi, trans. William 
Popper (Univ. of California Press, 1954) Intr. p. XV. The historian’s father died as 
commander-in-chief about 1410, when Faraj was the sultan. 

3. Maqrizi (Sulik) Vol. II, p. 478. 

4. Iyas (857-872) p. 173; (Hist. Mamlouks) pp. 204, 305. 
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into day with beacons made of sand soaked with naphtha. The 
most costly type of display, however, was not in connection with 
life, but death. It was the custom for the Sultan and his leading 
officials to build great tombs, attached to mosques, schools and 
dervisheries. One of the most extraordinary things about these 
half savage Mamliks was the fact that they produced some of 
the most beautiful buildings in the world. 


As the tradesmen and peasants were shamefully exploited to 
pay for these palaces and tombs, a great gulf existed between the 
rich and the poor. It is no wonder, therefore, that the populace 
depended upon al-Azhar and other religious centers to uphold 
the Prophet’s ideals of social justice. 


During a period when the officials were exceedingly brutal, 
the shaykhs of al-Azhar were, in the fourth place, obliged to keep 
alive Muhammad’s love of forgiveness and kindness. A few ex- 
amples will explain how cruel the Mamluks were. 


In 1298 the murderers of the Sultan al-Ashraf had their hands 
cut off and hung around their necks. They were “nailed to 
camels’ and taken past their homes, where their wives and serv- 
ants were frantic. In 1498 the Sultan had a male singer, guilty 
of using political satire, bastinadoed and paraded naked on a 
donkey, saying ‘““This is the punishment for anyone who talks too 
much and sticks his nose into things that are not his business.” 
In 1472 the leading rebel chief of Syria and his brothers were 
brought to Cairo. Singers and drummers met them at the north 
gate of the city. Then the rebels entirely naked were nailed to 
boards attached to camels and paraded to the southern gateway, 
where they remained suspended for thirty-six hours before they 
breathed their last. In the meantime, the followers captured with 
them were cut in two.> When the Sultan Khushqadam was dying, 
even his physicians were afraid of being treated as rebels. ‘The 
officials blamed them for being negligent, threatening to scourge 
them as the doctors of Barsbay had been tortured. When one of 
the physicians fled he was caught and promptly put in prison.® No 
more examples are needed to illustrate how urgent it was for 
religious leaders to combat cruelty of this kind. 


Al-Azhar served the people in a fifth way, by providing shelter 
at times of danger. Rival officers often encouraged their slave 


5. Iyas (Hist. Mamlouks) pp. 85, 86, 458. Poliak, pp. 257, 260, 263. Compare 
Maqrizi (Sulik) Vol. I, p. 796. 
6. Iyas (857-872) p. 79. 
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soldiers to engage in street fighting, at the expense of the popu- 
lace. As Stanley Lane-Poole has written: 


The terrified people would close their shops, run to their 
houses, and shut the great gates which isolated the various 
quarters and markets of the city; and rival factions of Mam- 
liks would ride through the streets that remained open, 
pillaging the houses of their adversaries, carrying off women 
and children, holding pitched battles in the road, and dis- 
charging arrows and spears from the windows upon the 
enemy in the street below.’ 


Because al-Azhar was in the central position, it is easy to imagine 
how many terrified people fled to the mosque, to seek refuge and 
to invoke Allah for mercy. 

Finally, al-Azhar was needed during this Mamluk period to 
maintain religion on a high plane in the midst of fanaticism and 
superstition. It is not surprising that the people were fanatical 
after two hundred years of aggression on the part of the Cru- 
saders.* When, therefore, a Christian rode a horse with fine trap- 
pings, the ragged Muslims on foot became so angry that for a 
time Christians and Jews were forbidden to ride on horses or 
mules and obliged to wear blue or yellow turbans. 

‘The common people were reduced to such poverty and igno- 
rance that they were superstitious as well as fanatical. Although the 
rulers built mosques and colleges in the cities, they did very little 
to encourage education in the rural districts. Even in Cairo they 
patronized so many Sufi ascetics with their extreme fatalism and 
exotic rites, that well educated teachers were needed to champion 
the orthodox doctrines and ordinances of Islam. 

‘There was, therefore, such an urgent need to preserve the 
true culture and religion revealed by the Prophet, that it was a 
significant event in Egyptian history when al-Azhar was re-estab- 
lished, after having been reduced by Saladin to the position of 
an unimportant mosque. 

Baybars,® the man responsible for the revival of al-Azhar, was 
born some time before 1228 among the nomadic tribesmen of 
Southern Russia. As a boy of fourteen years old he was captured 
by a hostile chief, who sold him to a slave dealer from Siwas. He 


7. Lane-Poole (Cairo) p. 75. 

8. For examples of fanaticism see Magqrizi (Suluk) Vol. I, pp. 910-923; Vol. II, 
pp,922, 925. 

9. Al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn-al-Din Baybars, called al-Bunduqdari after the officer 
who purchased him. He reigned as Sultan, 1260-1277. 
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was then passed on to a market in Syria, but as one of his eyes 
was imperfect, nobody was willing to pay a high price for him. 
Finally, after purchasing him at Hamah an officer took him to 
serve as a Slave soldier in Egypt, where he was trained to ride 
horseback and to use the weapons of a cavalryman. When he was 
about eighteen his master’s possessions were confiscated by the 
Sultan all Salih, who made him a member of the palace guard. 

In 1249, when the French King Saint Louis attacked 
Damietta, (or Dimyat) it was Baybars who led the cavalry charge, 
which turned the tide of battle and led to the capture of the 
French monarch. Subsequently, he was largely responsible for 
the events leading to the overthrow of the dynasty of Saladin and 
the elevating of the Mamluk officer Aybak to become the Sultan. 
As the third Mamluk ruler, Qutuz, was unfair to Baybars, whose 
leadership helped to beat back a Mongolian invasion,?® Baybars 
murdered his chief, establishing himself as the Sultan in Qutuz’ 
place. 

Baybars proved to be an able administrator, responsible for 
many important public works. During the early years of his reign 
he restored numerous old buildings, one of which was al-Azhar. 
He repaired the mosque at the request of one of his officers, who 
built a private house adjoining the main entrance gate and de- 
sired to see al-Azhar regain its lost prestige. In speaking about 
this official an Arabic historian says that he “was one of the 
leading officers of the state and one of the closest to al-Malik 
al-Zahir (Baybars) who, during periods of absence, made him his 
deputy in Egypt.” 

The officer, whose name was Aydamir,’* evidently persuaded 
the Sultan to give the official authorization and the money re- 
quired to restore the mosque building, which had been sadly 
neglected since the overthrow of the Fatimids. The historian al- 
Magrizi wrote that Aydamir “repaired the weak walls and cor- 
ners, provided whitewash, mended the roofing and made a new 
pavement, providing mats and hangings, so that once more it 
became a place of worship in the heart of the city. He also made 
there a beautiful magqstirah.”** 

About the same time Aydamir obtained a legal decision, au- 
thorizing the holding of Friday services at al-Azhar. As has already 


10. Qutuz defeated the Mongols at the Battle of ‘Ayn Jalut, 1260. 
11. Taghri-Birdi (Nujim) Vol. VII, p. 227. 

12. ‘Izz-al-Din Aydamir ibn-‘Abd-Allah al-Hilli. 

13. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 52. 
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been mentioned, the sultans of the dynasty of Saladin did not 
permit the Friday service to be held at al-Azhar, because their 
Shafi‘i code of law allowed only one congregational service to be 
held in any one city and they used the Mosque of al-Hakim rather 
than al-Azhar for the Friday prayers in al-Qahirah. As Baybars 
adopted the less rigid Hanafi code, Aydamir was able to obtain 
official permission to revive the Friday service at al-Azhar. 

Two Arab historians have recorded this event. Al-Maqrizi 
wrote that “On Friday the eighteenth of Rabi‘ al-Awwal in the 
year 665 (Dec. 17, 1266) the Friday service was re-established at 
al-Jami‘ al-Azhar.’’** Al-Mufaddal ibn-abi-al-Fada’il recorded that 
during the year six hundred and sixty-five the 


Sultan instituted the Friday prayer at al-Jami‘ al-Azhar.... 
Although it had been used as a place of worship for the 
observation of the five prayers, it had fallen into a serious 
state of disorder. When al-Hilli (Aydamir) built his resi- 
dence in its vicinity, he restored the parts in disrepair, 
which was the reason for re-establishing the Friday service. 
The Friday prayer was held there, although some of the 
members of the ‘ulama’ raised objections. ‘This was on the 
eighteenth of Rabi‘ al-Akhir of this year.’ 


The month mentioned in the first quotation was the third one 
of the Muslim year, while the month referred to in the second 
account was the fourth one. 

Five days before reviving the Friday service, Baybars placed 
a new wooden pulpit in the sanctuary and, although he did not 
attend the inaugural service in person, he provided financial aid 
and restored the depleted endowments of the mosque. 

It is possible that Aydamir was appointed to a position out- 
side of Egypt or died before the renovation of al-Azhar was com- 
pleted, as another official named Bilik'® seems to have brought 
the work to its final conclusion. He was the treasurer and deputy 
of the Sultan, who provided a maqstirah in which he organized 
classes to study the Shafi‘l law. ‘The Arabic word magstrah is 
used for an apartment and here evidently refers to a classroom. 
Bilik may have created a new room in addition to the one men- 
tioned in connection with Aydamir, or he may have completed 


14. ibid., Part IV, p. 52. See also Suyuti, Part II, pp. 138, 139, 155. 

15. Patrologia, Tome XII, p. 498. 

16. Badr-al-Din Bilik ibn-‘Abd-Allah, khdzindadr and n@ib. Maqrizi (Sulik) Vol. 
I, pp. 447, 532, 556-557, 641-643. Taghri-Birdi (Nujim) Vol. VII, p. 98 note 2, pp. 
144, 150. 
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the work begun by his predecessor. Whether these officials made 
one or two new classrooms,” it is probable that the magqstrah 
was formed by partitioning off part of a loggia by means of carved 
wood screening. 


At this time funds were provided to support teachers of juris- 
prudence, theology, tradition and Quranic reading. As there were 
seven teachers for the reading, or al-gir@4t, it is evident that there 
was one for each of the seven authorized methods of reading the 
Qur'an. Students once more came to the mosque to attend regular 
classes, while high officials appeared to hear the Qur’an explained. 
At the same time a prayer leader, or imam, was appointed to 
conduct the Friday services and the mosque was used for the 
issuing of public notices. In 1266 and 1267, for instance, ordi- 
nances were announced forbidding the use of hashish and liquor 
and demanding that wine shops and houses of prostitution should 
be closed.** ‘Thus, after many years of humiliation, al-Azhar was 
re-established as a sanctuary for congregational worship, a school 
of higher learning and a center for official business. 


It seems strange that the restoration of the great mosque 
should have been brought about by Baybars, who started life as 
an illiterate nomad on the steppes of Russia. During the later 
years of his career this powerful Sultan had little time to give to 
al-Azhar, as he was obliged to defend his country against the 
Crusaders on one side and an allied force of Saljuq ‘Turks and 
Mongols on the other. 


Although Baybars himself did not bring the Crusades to a 
close, his successors Qalawutin and Khalil al-Ashraf finally drove 
the Europeans from Asiatic soil. In the meantime the Amir Tarn- 
tay was ordered to make repairs in al-Azhar and when ‘Ala’-al-Din 
ibn-Marwanah directed the judiciary, he and ibn-al-Su‘rati im- 
proved the mosque, while several chief justices served as preach- 
ers.1° ‘There must have been a progressive spirit at this time, as 
a woman”? was permitted to study at al-Azhar. 


17. It has been suggested that Aydamir and Bilik each built one of the loggias 
on the left and right hand sides of the central courtyard, but it is much more 
likely that these spacious colonnades were constructed as part of the original 
mosque or during the Fatimid period. 

18. For the imam and ordinances see Magqrizi (Sulik) Vol. I, p. 711; (Mawda‘iz) 
Part I, ch. xxxix, sect. 14, 16. 

19. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, pp. 14, 15; (Suluk) Vol. I, pp. 771-773, Vol. I, 
p. 647. Taghri-Birdi (Nujim) Vol. VIII, p. 82. 

20. Im-Zaynab Fatimah bint-‘Abbas al-Baghdadi, who died 1314. See Magqrizi 
(Khitat) Part IV, p. 294; Suyati, Part I, p. 182. 
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Al-Nasir and his Descendants 


As the great Sultan Qalawtn’s elder son, Khalil al-Ashraf, 
died prematurely in 1293, a nine year old brother called al-Nasir 
became the successor. Although during the first years of his reign 
the child was dominated by his Mamluk officers, he eventually 
gained control of his realm, ruling with one short interruption 
until 1340. 

The beginning of this reign was full of excitement. The terri- 
ble Mongolians once more invaded Syria, storming Damascus. 
The shaykhs of al-Azhar and other mosques declared a holy war, 
or jzthad. A bureau was established below the Cairo Citadel, where 
funds were collected. Officials, wealthy merchants and shop- 
keepers were urged to make contributions, while peasants and 
artisans were recruited for the army. 

Although his reign was upset by war and calamity, al-Nasir 
distinguished himself as a patron of learning.*? Near to where the 
Golden Gate of the great Fatimid palace had once stood, he com- 
pleted his father’s famous hospital and founded a great college, 
which rivalled al-Azhar as a seat of learning. 

The Arab historian al-Maqrizi has left us an account of an 
exciting event which occurred in 1303, during the early years of 
al-Nasir’s reign. 


On Thursday the thirtieth of Dhi-al-Hijjah at the time of 
the morning prayer, the whole earth quaked with a terrific 
noise of cracking walls and roofs. Persons on foot reeled 
and those riding fell off, so that it seemed to the people that 
the heavens were meeting the earth, Men and women 
poured into the streets; terror and fear preventing the 
women from covering their faces. Crying, tumult and 
lamentation waxed great while houses collapsed and walls 
split. ‘The minarets of the mosques and colleges toppled 
over. Many women brought forth what they were bearing 
in their wombs. Violent winds blew and the waters of the 
Nile overflowed until they hurled boats an arrow’s cast from 
the shore. ‘Then the waters receded leaving dry land with a 
snapping of hawsers, while the wind swept up the boats in 
deep water, hurling them on the banks.” 


As people fled, robbers pillaged their houses, not a home 
being left undisturbed. ‘Tents were pitched from Bulaq to al- 
21. The hospital was al-Maristan al-Mansitiri and the college al-Madrasah al- 


Nasiriyah. 
22. Magqrizi (Suliik) Vol. I, pp. 942-944. 
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Rawdah, but most of the people spent the night in the mosque 
courtyards and on the next day sought the help of Allah at the 
Friday service. 


Among the famous buildings which were destroyed there 
was the Mosque of ‘Amr ibn-al-‘As?* which the Amir Sallar, 
the Deputy Sultan, was required to rebuild. Most of the 
walls of the Hakimi Mosque in al-Qahirah collapsed and its 
two minarets fell down. The Amir Baybars, the Jashnakir, 
was given orders to reconstruct it. The Mosque of al-Azhar 
was also wrecked, so that the Amir Sallar assisted by the 
Amir Sungur al-A‘sar was obliged to rebuild it. 


It is probable that the roof, arches, minaret and many of the 
columns of al-Azhar had to be restored, while the pavements, 
windows, outer walls and water system needed extensive repairs. 
It was either at this time or during the Fatimid period that there 
was placed near the prayer niche “A board of the Ship of Noah 
and a strip of hide from the Cow of the Children of Israel.’’*4 

Sixteen years after the earthquake there died 


On the tenth of Rabi‘ al-Akhir the Amir ‘Al]a’-al-Din 
Taybars al-Khazindari, Naqib of the army and one of the 
officers of the Drum Corps. He was buried in his college 
next to al-Jami‘ al-Azhar. He had been an army commander 
for nearly twenty-four years, during which time he never 
accepted bribes. He was also a money lender and the posses- 
sor of a large fortune. 


He built the college adjoining al-Azhar, providing it with 
generous endowments. When it was finished they brought 
him a financial statement, which he washed out with water, 
dispensing with an audit and saying, “We do not keep ac- 
counts for what is offered to Allah.’ 


This college is called al-Taybarsiyah. Originally it was outside 
of al-Azhar, but with two of its windows pierced through the west 
wall of the mosque courtyard. ‘Today it is inside of a new gate- 
way, forming part of the library of al-Azhar. It has a very hand- 
some room decorated with marble and a prayer niche between 
the windows. Taybars established Shafi‘i studies there and when 
a mosque which he built near the Nile collapsed, he moved the 


23. The mosque built in Old Cairo when the Muslims first conquered Egypt; 
see preceding note. 

24. Mubarak, Part IV, p. 16. 

25. Magqrizi (Sulak) Vol. II, p. 199. 
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Sufis from the wrecked building to his new college adjoining 
al-Azhar. 

A short time after Taybars constructed his college, it hap- 
pened that: 


When the people went out from the Friday prayers at 
al-Jami‘ al-Azhar in al-Qahirah, they saw the populace in a 
state of great commotion. Men had with them timbers, 
crosses, garments and other things. ‘They were shouting 
“The Sultan is calling for the destruction of the churches.’*° 


Although many churches were wrecked, it became known 
later that it was not by order of the Sultan. The burning of the 
churches started a great fire which came close to al-Azhar. People 
were so terrified that those who were not helping the officials to 
pour water on the flames crowded into the mosque. Finally, when 
the mobs started looting, the Sultan al-Nasir put a stop to the 
orgy, nailing many of the offenders to the walls of the houses, 
while others were hung up by the wrists or had their hands 
amputated. 

On occasions of this sort, when throngs of people stampeded 
into al-Azhar to seek refuge and to pray, the building was sub- 
jected to a great deal of wear and tear. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that during the year 1325 one of the Cairo officials?’ reno- 
vated the mosque. 

Among the associates of al-Nasir there was a Mamluk officer 
named Aqbugha, whose sister was one of the Sultan’s wives. This 
“Amir Aqbugha ‘Abd-al-Wahid built the college next to al-Jam1‘ 
al-Azhar. Its site was where the house of the Amir ibn-al-Hilli 
had once stood. The government corvée required the workmen 
to serve one day a week without pay. Each week all of the laborers 
of al-Qahirah and Misr (Old Cairo) were collected to do their 
work and Aqbugha drew upon this government labor force for 
as many men as he needed, with his own Mamluks to supervise 
them in a strict way. Nobody was ever seen who was more unjust 
than he was, for he not only exploited his workmen but even had 
them beaten.’’ When the college was completed some time be- 
tween the years 1333 and 1340, the “Judges and legal authorities 
used to meet there, but no one was in charge. The Sharif al- 


26. Magqrizi (Sulik) Vol. II, p. 218. Compare Taghri-Birdi (Nujim) Vol. IX, 
pp. 63-65. 

27. The Inspector of Bazaars or al-Muhtasib, named Najm-al-Din al-Is‘irdi. See 
Magqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 53. 
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Muhtasib offered gifts worth nearly six thousand silver coins on 
condition that he should direct the studies, but his request was 
nOpeetanted. 7% 

This college, which was called al-Aqgbughdwiyah, was built to 
the left of the main entrance of al-Azhar, with windows opening 
into the mosque courtyard and a stone minaret?’ rising nearby. 
The principal room, like the one in the College of Taybars, is 
beautified with fine marbles and a handsome prayer niche. As a 
number of smaller rooms were attached to the main one, there 
was ample space to teach both Hanafi and Shafi‘i studies. 

The building of this college caused one change worth men- 
tioning. According to the Qur’an®® and the practice of the 
Prophet, a’ Muslim is expected to wash his face, head, forearms, 
hands and feet with ritually pure water before engaging in prayer. 
As the Fatimids took it for granted that a worshipper would com- 
plete his ablutions before coming to a mosque, they did not pro- 
vide a fountain for this ritual washing at al-Azhar. After their 
time, however, a fountain was built to the left of the main gate- 
way. When Agqbugha constructed his college this fountain was 
removed, but in 1340 a high official*t provided a new one, a 
second one being added about 1408. 

It is difficult to explain why al-Azhar became increasingly im- 
portant, while the other colleges and mosques in Cairo were 
neglected. After the earthquake, when the Mosque of al-Hakim 
was rebuilt, the courses of study established there included the 
seven methods of reading the Qur’an, all four codes of Sunnite 
jurisprudence, the traditions, grammar and some secular courses, 
perhaps logic and mathematics. As there were also special classes 
for orphans and a library, the Mosque of al-Hakim rivalled 
al-Azhar in importance. In 1325 when the famous traveller ibn- 
Battutah*®? visited Cairo, he wrote in his journal about al-Nasir 
and his great hospital, as well as about the large number of Sufi 
ascetics, supported by most generous charity. As he did not men- 
tion al-Azhar, the mosque could not have been especially im- 
portant at that time. During the fifteenth century al-Azhar was 
only one of eighty-seven mosques and seventy-five colleges.** ‘To- 


28. Translated from Maqrizi (Suluk) Vol. II, pp. 455, 488. The corvée was called 
al“Ama@ir al-Sultaniyah. 

29. This is the oldest minaret still standing at al-Azhar. 

30. Qur’an, Surah V, verse 7. 

31. Badr-al-Din Jankal ibn-al-Baba, See Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, p. 38. 

32. See bibliography, Battutah. 

33. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV. 
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day all of these institutions have lost their importance except 
al-Azhar, the leading theological school of Islam and the most 
official place of worship in Egypt. 


Undoubtedly one reason why al-Azhar gained its prestige was 
because it was regarded as a sacred shrine, as well as a place of 
refuge. An example has already been given of how the mobs 
rushed into al-Azhar to pray and find safety, when there was a 
serious fire in the neighborhood. Al-Magrizi offers another ex- 
ample, illustrating how the panic-stricken people turned to the 
mosque for help during an epidemic. 


When the Sultan al-Nasir died in 1340, his power was so great 
that the Mamluks appointed eight of his sons and four of his 
grandsons to serve as sultans after him. It was during the reign 
of the seventh son, al-Hasan, that there occurred the terrible 
epidemic of the bubonic plague, known in Europe as the Black 
Death.** Even though the shaykhs of al-Azhar read the Traditions 
of the Prophet to invoke the mercy of Allah, their efforts were 
in vain. 

“There was an epidemic, the like of which had never before 
been known in Islam.” “There died in al-Qahirah and Misr 
between ten and fifteen thousand, or even as many as twenty 
thousand persons a day.” “Most of the dead bodies were carried 
on wooden boards, ladders and doors. ‘Then ditches were dug into 
which they were cast,” thirty, forty, or even more being buried to- 
gether in one trench. 

“The epidemic was not the kind appearing in a single place, 
for it was universal throughout the regions of the earth: east and 
west, north and south, among all of the sons of Adam; even 
among other living things: great fishes of the sea, birds of the 
heavens and wild beasts of the earth.” The plague started among 
the pagans of Central Asia. Then the wind carried it to the land 
of the Uzbaks, to Istanbul, the Byzantines and Antioch. “It en- 
gulfed the regions of Qirman and Qaysariyah with all of their 
mountains and provinces, annihilating their populations, their 
beasts of burden and their flocks. Fearing death the Kurds mi- 
erated, but no place did they find where death did not stalk. So 
back they journeyed to their homeland, where all of them met 
with death.” 


In China the disaster was more devastating than in India. It 


34. The plague probably reached Cairo 1348. The Sultan al-Hasan built the 
great college, now used as a mosque, visited by tourists on their way to the Citadel. 
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caused fearful skin eruptions in Baghdad and swept through 
Syria and Palestine, ravaging Antioch and causing five hundred 
deaths a day at Aleppo. “In the town of Jinin only one old 
woman survived, fleeing away. Both in Ludd and al-Ramlah no 
one was left, the inns and other buildings being filled with 
corpses.” In Ghazzah men dropped dead with their hands on their 
plows and six thieves perished as they were escaping with their 
booty. 

Then the death reached the northern provinces of Egypt, 
spreading from one town to another, even to Bedouin tents. “In 
al-Qahirah and Old Cairo it first attacked the women and chil- 
dren, then the tradesmen.” The Sultan left the city for “The 
number of dead from the plague increased to three hundred per- 
sons a day, stricken by death, day and night. Then before the 
month of Rajab ended, the number surpassed a thousand a day.” 

As the plague became even more severe during the winter, 
the people gathered in the mosques for prayer and “The reading 
of al-Bukhari continued at al-Jami‘ al-Azhar and other places 
for a number of days, while the people invoked Allah the Exalted, 
being most attentive to prayer.” ‘“‘A man would sense that he had 
fever in his body. Then he would feel nauseated and spit blood, 
with death following. One after another the people of his house- 
hold would go after him, until in the course of one or two nights 
all of them had perished. As every one left alive was sure that 
he would die of the disease, all of the people prepared themselves 
for the end, increasing their charities, making expiation and 
turning to worship.” 

“Nobody during this epidemic needed drinks or medicine, or 
even doctors, because death came so fast.” As Upper Egypt 
suffered the same fate as the region around Cairo, agriculture 
and industry were crippled in the land as a whole. “It is said that 
the number of dead in one day reached twenty thousand and that 
there were counted in al-Qahirah alone during the months of 
Sha‘ban and Ramadan nine hundred thousand funerals.’’®® 

Even if the statistics given by al-Maqrizi are exaggerated, it 
must have been heart-rending to see women bereft of their hus- 
bands and children, men sunk in loneliness, orphans and terri- 
fied strangers entering the great courtyard and quiet sanctuary 
of al-Azhar, seeking peace for their souls and strength from Allah. 

The part played by al-Azhar was so greatly appreciated by the 


35. Magqrizi (Suluk) Vol. I, pp. 772-797. Translation of selected passages. 
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Sultan, al-Hasan, that he encouraged one of his officers*® to reno- 
vate numerous porticoes, as well as to rearrange the chests of per- 
sons lodging inside the mosque. There was such a very large 
number of these boxes that they cluttered the loggias and made 
nests for rats. The Amir had the walls of the building white- 
washed, the pavements repaired and the chests placed in suitable 
positions. 

At the south-east gate this same Amir built a tank and drink- 
ing fountain,*” over which he placed a room where orphans could 
learn to recite the Qur’an. He also provided the orphans with a 
teacher and a manuscript of the Qur’an—a generous gift as books 
were expensive before printing was discovered. In addition to 
these contributions the Amir established classes in Hanafi juris- 
prudence and furnished a large copper cauldron for the mosque 
kitchen, so that food could be cooked every day for distribution 
to the indigent students. 

These improvements at al-Azhar were made shortly before 
the descendants of al-Nasir and the Bahri Mamluks lost control 
of the government, their places being taken by another line of 
slaves known as the Burji Mamluks. 


The Burji Mamliks 


The groups of Mamluks who seized control of the state in 
1382, with Barquq as their Sultan, were for the most part Circas- 
sians purchased from Asia Minor and the Caucasus. ‘They were 
called Burji because their garrison was in the Citadel or Burj 
rather than on the island, where the Bahri Mamluks had made 
their headquarters. 

At the request of the Overseer of al-Azhar,** Barquq issued 
a decree that the possessions of a student, who died without legal 
heirs, should be divided among his fellow students. During the 
first year of his reign the Sultan had this order inscribed on a 
stone, which is no longer in existence but was originally placed 
near the principal gateway of the mosque. 

During this same year 1382 the great philosopher of history, 
ibn-Khaldtn, lectured at al-Azhar. In his famous work entitled 


36. The Amir Sa‘d-al-Din Bashir, called the Eunuch (al-Tawdshi), Master of 
the Wardrobe (al-Jamddar) and al-Ndsiri. He renovated al-Azhar about 1359. See 
Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 53. 

37. sabil. 

38. Al-Nazir, Amir Bahaditr, Commander of the Guard. See Magqrizi (Khitat) 
Parti EV p05. 
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al-Mugaddimah*® he recorded that after the time of Saladin the 
rulers built so many colleges and established such generous en- 
dowments, that many students came to Cairo from ‘Iraq and 
North Africa. As Western Asia was devastated by Mongolian in- 
vasions during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Cairo 
took the place of Baghdad as the principal cultural center of 
the Arabs. 

In 1397 or 1398 A.D. the minaret of al-Azhar either collapsed 
or was taken down, a new one being erected in its place.*° It was 
also during the reign of Barquq that the ascetics were so greatly 
encouraged that they directly influenced al-Azhar, where mysti- 
cism and orthodox doctrines were becoming closely bound to- 
gether. 

The able Mamlik Sultan named al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, who 
ruled from 1412 to 1421, appointed some of his personal friends 
to administer al-Azhar. One of them was his chamberlain, the 
Amir Sudutn, and another was a jewel merchant, famous for the 
cane with which he enforced discipline.*t 

During the year 1415 the brick minaret of al-Azhar was found 
to be leaning.*? It was therefore taken down and replaced by a 
stone one, while the nearby north gateway was also being re- 
constructed with stone. About the same time a cistern covered 
by a dome was constructed to provide drinking water for the 
poor and the experiment was made of planting four trees in the 
open courtyard. Unfortunately none of them survived. 

In describing this period the historian al-Maqrizi wrote about 
al-Azhar that 


The mosque continued to flourish with the reading of the 
Qur’an and the studies based upon it and its correct diction, 
together with courses in sciences like jurisprudence, the 
traditions, commentary and grammar. There were also 
preaching sessions and dhikr circles,** so that if a person 
entered the mosque he found there the cheer of Allah, with 
a tranquility and spiritual calm not to be found elsewhere. 


The lords of wealth sought out this mosque with different 
kinds of pious gifts such as gold, silver and money, in order 


39. Khaldtin (Quatremére) Part II, p. 384; (Rosenthal) Vol. II, p. 435. 
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to help the students to serve Allah the Exalted. Every little 
while various kinds of food, such as bread and sweets, were 
provided, especially during times of pilgrimage. 


The number of indigent persons who continued to live in 
this mosque reached 750 at this time. They were Persians, 
Negroes, inhabitants of the Egyptian Rif and North Afri- 
cans. Each national group had its own residential unit 
known by its name. 


Many persons, moreover, slept at al-Azhar: shopkeepers, 
lawyers, soldiers and others. Some sought a blessing by living 
there. Others could not find lodgings elsewhere. Still others 
hoped to find rest by sleeping there, both in the summer 
nights and during the month of Ramadan. Thus the open 
court and most of the loggias were crowded. 


Then when it was the night of Sunday the eleventh of 
Jumada al-Akhirah the Amir Sudib* closed the mosque, at 
the end of the later afternoon prayer during the summer- 
time, and seizing a group of men he had them flogged inside 
the mosque building. A crowd of henchmen, young chaps, 
toughs and pillage seekers from the populace were with 
him. They brought a variety of misfortunes to the men in 
the mosque, as they assailed them for plunder, seized their 
bedding and headcloths, searched their belongings and 
looted all of the gold and silver articles, which were in safe 
keeping. They also took the black cloth from the pulpit, 
with two pieces of embellished handwork. The total value 
of these articles was fifteen thousand silver coins, according 
to what has been reported to me. But Allah punished the 
Amir Sudub, for the Sultan arrested him during the month 
of Ramadan, imprisoning him at Damascus.‘ 


This quotation from al-Maqrizi implies that al-Azhar had not 
only become an important congregational mosque and educa- 
tional center, but also a shrine for the pious, a hostel for pilgrims, 
a refuge for the poor and a gathering place for ascetics. 

In 1429 the Sultan Barsbay appointed a eunuch named Jawhar 
al-Qunugqbayi to serve as his treasurer. This officer built a small 
college adjoining the north-east wall of al-Azhar, with a window 


44, Each unit was a riwag. The 750 in these units were almost certainly 
students. 

45. Judge and Chief Chamberlain, the name may be confused with that of 
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opening into the sanctuary and his own tomb in a small adjacent 
room. In spite of its miniature size this building, which is called 
al-Jawhariyah, is a beautiful example of Mamlik architecture and 
workmanship. 

During the reigns of Barsbay and his immediate successors, 
there were outbreaks of the plague and other calamities, which 
drove the people to al-Azhar for refuge and prayer. In 1446 the 
mosque was once more repaired, the columns being polished and 
the walls near the prayer niche painted.*? Additional endowments 
were also given to support classes in jurisprudence. 

In 1468 a capable ruler named Qa’it-Bay became the Sultan. 
He had been purchased by Barsbay for fifty gold coins when he 
was about twenty years old. He was then acquired by Jaqmagq, 
who set him free, giving him a horse of his own. After serving 
Jaqmaq for a time he was given the title of amir, being placed 
over ten Mamluk cavalrymen. Nine years later he became an 
officer of the first grade, soon afterward being placed in charge 
of a thousand armed men. In the course of time he was promoted 
first to become Commander of the Guard, then the Commander- 
in-Chief#* and finally in 1468, at the age of fifty, the Sultan. As 
an officer he lived near the sheep market, but when he became 
the ruler he moved to the Citadel. An escort of eunuchs and 
important ladies accompanied his wife, the Princess Fatimah, to 
her new home. Qa’it-Bay died in 1495, three years after Columbus 
discovered America. Although he was an able ruler, who defended 
his country against Ottoman invasions, the later years of his 
reign were saddened by incessant warfare, as well as by another 
epidemic of the plague. 

Qa’it-Bay was fond of polo and hunting, but his hobby seems 
to have been architecture. In Alexandria he built a castle on the 
foundations of the old Pharos, which had finally become a ruin.‘ 
In Cairo his famous mosque-tomb, with adjoining cells for Sifis, 
is still one of the best known among the many monuments of the 
city. He also did a great deal to improve al-Azhar. 

During the winter of 1469 he erected a handsome gateway at 
the end of the passage between the colleges of ‘Taybars and 
Aqbugha. Then during the plague epidemic of 1477 he sought 
the favor of Allah by undertaking even more important improve- 
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ments. Muhammad ibn-lyas tells that one day the Sultan rode his 
horse to al-Azhar, accompanied by a number of high officials. 
When he reached the mosque he was joined by a group of judges, 
who had already procured a legal decision, authorizing changes 
to be made. Qa’it-Bay gave orders for the removal of ramshackle 
constructions from the roof and appropriated ten thousand gold 
coins for a building program. At the same time he had a thousand 
gold coins distributed among the indigent persons living in the 
mosque. In spite, however, of the Sultan’s generosity, the plague 
epidemic continued unabated.°*° 

Three panels of wood in the Museum of Arab Art in Cairo 
record this building program. It consisted in a thorough renova- 
tion of the mosque building as a whole, the erecting of a new 
minaret to the right of the principal gateway, the providing of 
two new residential units for the students and the installation of 
screens, to separate the main sanctuary from the side colonnades.** 
The ramshackle rooms removed from the roof were probably 
lavatories and latrines, as new ones were provided on the ground 
floor, together with a drinking fountain, which may have had a 
school room over it. 

Qa’it-Bay appointed as superintendent of this work the son? 
of the slave dealer, who years before had sold him to a high official 
for fifty gold coins. ‘This superintendent must have been a wealthy 
man, as he contributed fifteen thousand gold coins of his own to 
help pay for the work, which was completed in 1494 A.D. 

A number of records make it clear that Qa’it-Bay was more 
intimately connected with al-Azhar than with the other mosques 
of the city. It was rumored, for instance, that he used to go to 
al-Azhar in disguise, so as to attend prayers and question the 
people about the actions of his government. When the Sultan 
fell sick at Damascus in 1477, the Traditions of al-Bukhari were 
read in the presence of the judges of the four codes of law. Robes 
of honor and financial stipends were also given out to the scholars 
at al-Azhar. When certain soldiers mutinied, some of them tried 
to escape, while other sought shelter at al-Azhar. Qa’it-Bay pun- 
ished the ones who attempted to run away by scourging and 
amputation of the hands, while he showed mercy to those in the 
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mosque, sending them away from Cairo without subjecting them 
LOsitOrLure,”* 

Although most of the students at al-Azhar were of high school 
and college age, there were also mature scholars interested in 
research. ‘Thus during the last half of the fourteenth century a 
well known authority** kept alive an interest in philosophy, 
mathematics and the natural sciences. In spite of the fact that one 
professor was so popular that his circle of students stretched 
around seventeen columns,** it was not unusual for an inexperi- 
enced teacher to be a complete failure. 


Many boys began life in the provinces, but went to Cairo for 
advanced study. In an age when morality was at a low ebb, it 
was inevitable that some of these ambitious country boys should 
turn out to be imposters. One young shaykh of al-Azhar, for 
instance, tried to pose as an authority by criticising a certain legal 
book, saying that a child could write a book like that. As this 
shaykh was leaving the mosque, a soldier asked him to read the 
book to him. When the shaykh objected the soldier said, “You 
wear a big turban so that the people will think you’re an author- 
ity on the law.’’ Without further comment the soldier knocked 
him down and gave him a beating.*® 


‘This shaykh, however, was an exception. The majority of the 
teachers were sincere scholars with ascetic habits. It was their 
learning and consecration which made the old mosque so re- 
spected that people would curse a man by saying, “May God 
cut him off from al-Azhar!’’*? 

After Qa’it-Bay died and a number of officers proved to be 
incapable of ruling the realm, an able Mamluk named Qansawh 
al-Ghawri became the Sultan. He might have been a very suc- 
cessful ruler, if it had not been for an event which occurred three 
years before he rose to power. In 1497 Vasco da Gama sailed 
around the Cape of Good Hope, discovering a new trade route 
to India. Before long the trade between Europe and the East 
went around the Cape, so that Egypt lost her revenues from load- 
ing charges and customs dues. As an inevitable result of the de- 
pression resulting from these losses, the Sultan was unable to pay 
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his Mamluk officers and Bedouin allies enough to satisfy them, so 
that the morale of the army collapsed. 


The Portuguese not only wrecked the Egyption trade, but 
also invaded the Red Sea. Between the years 1502 and 1506 
al-Ghawri tried to drive them off, but without success. In spite, 
however, of defeat abroad and depression at home, the Sultan 
undertook public works of considerable importance. ‘Today he is 
remembered because he built a handsome minaret in the right 
hand corner of the court of al-Azhar. It is the highest minaret in 
the mosque and easy to recognize because it is double headed. It 
is also possible that al-Ghawri constructed the dome** in front 
of the prayer niche. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century there were three 
powerful monarchs in the Middle East. In the first place, there 
was the Sultan al-Ghawri ruling over Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 
Then there was the Shah Isma‘il in Persia, a champion of the 
Shi‘ite branch of Islam. Last but not least, there was the Ottoman 
Sultan Salim at Constantinople, the ruler of Asia Minor and 
parts of the Balkans. 


In 1501 the Ottoman Sultan defeated the Persian Shah. Fif- 
teen years later he invaded Syria. It was, therefore, in 1516 that 
the last great ruler of the Mamluks mobilized an army to defend 
his country. It must have been an impressive sight to witness the 
Sultan al-Ghawri himself leading ten thousand troops, accom- 
panied by his great officers. The Mamluk horsemen with their 
Arab stallions and brilliant trappings, the Bedouin allies on their 
camels, the drummers, fifers and standard bearers all formed a 
magnificent pageant. Money chests on camels were guarded by 
treasury clerks, ox carts lumbered along bearing cannon and 
ammunition, a hundred camels carried the armory equipment, 
with elephants, camels and mules to transport supplies and a host 
of blacksmiths, builders, carpenters and camp followers in the 
rear? 


This great army was a vain show. Reinforced by the troops 
in Syria, it met the Ottomans at Marj Dabiq, a day’s journey 
north of Aleppo. Because he was seventy-eight years old, the 
Sultan al-Ghawri was unable to stand the strain of battle and 
dropped dead, just when his leadership was most needed. At least 


58. Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, pp. 39, 40. The pendentives of the dome are like 
those in a mausoleum of the same period. 
59. Précis, Vol. III, pp. 1-10. Stripling, pp. 44-56. Iyas (Account). 
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one general deserted and the morale of the troops collapsed. ‘The 
Ottomans won a great victory and pressed on through Syria to 
invade Egypt. 

When ‘Tuman-Bay al-Ashraf was chosen to be al-Ghawri’s 
successor, he was defeated by the Ottomans, first at al-Hajh and 
later near the Pyramids. ‘The ‘Turkish authorities hanged him 
like a common criminal at the south gate of al-Qahirah, making 
it clear to the populace that Egypt had become an Ottoman 
province. 

The fall of the Mamluks was not a tragedy for al-Azhar as 
the collapse of the Fatimids had been in former times. In fact it 
was in the Ottoman period that al-Azhar gained the pre-eminence 
which has made it so famous throughout the Muslim world. 
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Egypt Under Ottoman Rule 


The Ottoman Salim conquered Egypt. 
Sulayman the Magnificent, Sultan of the Ottomans. 


Reorganization of the Government: the diwans 
established. 


Death of the first Rector of al-Azhar. 
Quarrel over the appointment of the Rector. 
‘Uthman Katkhuda started improvements at al-Azhar. 


‘Abd-al-Rahman Katkhuda made extensive additions 
to al-Azhar. 


‘Ali Bay al-Kabir made Egypt independent of ‘Turkey. 
Abu-al-Dhahab restored Ottoman suzerainty. 


Ibrahim and Murad controlled the internal affairs of 
Egypt. 


Invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Al-Azhar During The Ottoman Period 


Ottoman Suzerainty 


HEN the Ottoman army entered Cairo, ten thousand people 

were killed and many buildings were burned. Four thousand 
Circassian Mamliks were beheaded, their bodies being thrown 
into the river, while their heads were hung up on the Middle 
Island for all to see. Although the Turkish troops killed persons 
who opposed them, they pardoned the fugitives whom they found 
at al-Azhar, because of the sanctity of the mosque.* 

By robbing the great houses, the Ottomans collected masses 
of booty to send to Turkey. ‘They also seized a hundred scholars 
and piles of books, but fortunately did not interfere with the 
endowments? of the mosques and colleges. “About 1800 persons: 
judges, important noblemen, members of the ‘ulama’, rich and 
poor, various merchants of Khan Khalil and other bazaars, legal 
authorities, high officials, women and children, scholars and 
laborers, Christians and ‘Treasury clerks and many artisans’’® 
were led off to Istanbul. 

The Sultan Salim spent eight months in Egypt, during which 
time he attended some of the Friday services at al-Azhar, giving 
the mosque money and other benefits. In fact, al-Azhar was so 
greatly favored by the Turkish conquerors that its faculty and 
library may have escaped the treatment given to less fortunate 
institutions. 

Fven after Salim returned to Istanbul, al-Azhar continued 
to be honored. In 1518 and 1519, when there were pious readings 
in a few of the most sacred shrines of Cairo, al-Azhar was chosen 
to be one of them. A poem written in 1520 singled out al-Azhar 
as a leading center of learning and during the following year the 
Ottoman official in charge of Egypt attended a service at the 
mosque. When he fell sick this same officer set free numerous 


1. Iyas (872-928) Vol. V and (Ottoman Conquest) pp. 115-117. 
2. Al-awqaf. 
perrecis Vol. ALL, p./ 15: 
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slaves, distributing at the same time wheat and a thousand silver 
coins to the students of al-Azhar and other schools. 

During centuries of Ottoman rule the history of Egypt* was 
filled with events of such a local and unimportant nature, that, 
instead of dealing with the period in detail, only a few of its 
characteristics will be discussed in a general way. 

In 1520 Sulayman the Magnificent succeeded Salim, proving 
to be one of the greatest of the Ottoman sultans. As the officers 
whom he at first sent to Egypt failed to administer the country 
in a satisfactory way, he finally sent his brother-in-law, the Grand 
Vizier Ibrahim, to establish order. Although Ibrahim was obliged 
to fight a war with the Portuguese in the Red Sea, he found time 
to revise the land registers and to issue a new civil code for the 
reorganization of the Egyptian government. 


Egypt was one of the thirty administrative districts of the 
Ottoman Empire, subject to the suzerainty of the Sultan of Istan- 
bul, who was an absolute despot, except as he was expected to 
respect the laws of Islam. As his realm was a vast one, the Sultan 
delegated a great deal of the routine business to the officials who 
served him and, at the same time, granted a large degree of 
autonomy to the subject peoples of his empire. “The Turks made 
no attempt to assimilate the non-Turkish elements in their Em- 
pire.”® In Egypt they tried to win the loyalty of the people by 
upholding the (Shari‘ah) law and showing favor to the Muslim 
scholars and ascetics. As the Nile Valley was far removed from 
Turkey, the Ottomans were guided by three other principles for 
administration in Egypt. 

In the first place, the Ottoman viceroy, or pasha, was given 
a force of Janissaries® and required to supply Istanbul with an 
annual tribute, which included not only money but also rice, 
sugar, vegetables, perfumes, drugs, spices, supplies for the arsenal 
and other goods from Egypt. 

In the second place, as they feared that their viceroy in a 
province as rich and isolated as Egypt might be tempted to de- 
clare his independence, the Ottomans appointed their pashas 
year by year, depriving them of the fiefs normally granted to 


4. For the history of this period see the bibliography, Iyas and Jabarti. Précis, 
Vol. III, pp. 379-386 gives a list of the Ottoman pashas. 

5, Zeine, p, 43. 

6. Slave soldiers and government servants, conscripted from the Christian com- 
munities of Europe. Salim assigned six corps of Janissaries to Cairo under an 
agha; Sulayman added a seventh. 
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officials of their rank. Although the viceroy was treated with 
becoming pomp, he was not allowed to attend the meetings of 
the two advisory councils established at Cairo, but was obliged 
to be represented by his deputy, the katkhuda or kahyd. These 
councils are usually referred to as the Greater and Lesser 
Diwans. ‘Their members not only included the leading adminis- 
trative officials and Mamluk amirs, but also the heads of the four 
codes of law and a number of important shaykhs. As some of these 
legal and religious authorities were sure to be attached to al- 
Azhar, it gave the institution the power to influence political 
affairs. 

A third principle adopted by the Ottomans was granting per- 
mission for the Mamluks to handle local affairs, much as they 
had been doing before the Turkish invasion. There were twenty- 
four great Mamluk amirs, possessing the right to use drums and 
standards. Some of them served as officials in the central govern- 
ment, while normally a dozen of them were appointed as provin- 
cial governors, or sanjaq-bays. Because they had personal fiefs, 
with troops and administrative assistants to serve them, their 
system continued to be a feudal one. In the course of time two 
of their number assumed special importance as the Shaykh al- 
Balad and Amir al-Hajj. ‘Thus in spite of the Ottoman conquest 
al-Azhar was still subject to the control of the local Mamluk 
officials, required to render the same services during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which it had rendered dur- 
ing the period of the Crusades and the Mongolian invasions. 

The first period of Ottoman rule was marked by violence and 
calamity, accompanied by quarrels among the Mamluk officers, 
but the latter part of the seventeenth century seems to have been 
a time of prosperity. Cairo was so large that a herald needed two 
days to run around the city. Sometimes there were a thousand 
river boats tied up to the wharves at Bulaq and rich merchants 
vied with the high officials in maintaining luxurious homes. 

A traveller who visited Egypt in 1686 wrote that the 


Grand Cairo, call’d by the ‘Turks Alcair, is at present one 
of the greatest Cities in the Universe, being inclos’d with 
walls of about Ten Leagues in circuit, and having Seven 
Gates, Twenty-four thousand Streets, and ‘I’'wenty-two 
thousand Mosques, or Mohamitan Churches. We were 
charmed with the prospect of this city when we view'd it 
from an Eminence, the Houses being all flat at the top, the 
Mosques numerous and stately, and the Gardens which take 
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up a considerable part of the Inclosure, extremely agreeable 
to the Eye. The streets ’tis true are narrow and filthy, the 
Houses of the Common People mean and for the most part 
of wood, though the mosques are well-built, as are likewise 
the Houses of the better sort, the Rooms being all vaulted 
(by reason of the excessive heat of the Sun), gilt, painted 
and beautiful with all sorts of rich ornaments.” 


We can only understand the growth of al-Azhar during the 
Ottoman period if we realize that, in spite of the injustice of 
the Mamluk officials, there was a fair degree of prosperity. 


Scholarship during the Ottoman Regime 


When Léon |’Africain went to Egypt during the sixteenth 
century, he wrote that there was an “Infinity of Colleges of fine 
construction and marvellous grandeur in all of the quarters of 
Cairo.”* Although they themselves spoke Turkish, the officials 
encouraged these schools, because of their respect for Islam and 
their need for experts to administer their judicial system. 

The Ottomans appointed a Turkish chief justice, who de- 
pended upon Egyptian assistants for the direction of the courts. 
Thus there was an Arabic speaking Egyptian to preside over the 
cases connected with each of the four codes of Sunnite law, with 
assistants to help, not only in Cairo but also in the provinces. 
As there was also a mufti in each central district, to give authori- 
tative legal interpretations, the old Islamic sciences continued 
to be all important for the conduct of the (Shari‘ah) law. As Pro- 
fessor Zeine has clearly explained the 


Backbone of Ottoman government—the Muslim Sacred 
Shari‘ah—could not be maintained without a knowledge of 
the Arabic language. After all, the Qur’an and all other 
sources of Muslim Jurisprudence were all in Arabic. The 
University of al-Azhar in Cairo and the Sunni religious 
schools of Damascus, Tripoli and Aleppo trained a large 
number of “‘Ulamas, Qadis and Muftis well versed in Mus- 
lim law and Jurisprudence. ‘They were appointed to various 
religious courts throughout the Empire and thus occupied 
positions of great influence and importance.® 


7. Quoted from “The Egyptians and the Arabs as Seen by the English Two 
Centuries Ago” by Bothaina Abdal-Hamid Mohamed, page 5. (Anglo-Eg. Bookshop, 
Cairo, 1957). The 22,000 mosques must include roadside places for prayer. 

8. Arminjon, p. 37. 

9: Zeine, p; 14; 
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These legal authorities, together with the mosque leaders, 
preachers and teachers, formed the corps of learned men of the 
period, just as they had done in former times. They were the 
‘uluma’, which is the plural form of the Arabic word ‘alim or 
knowing. ‘The pre-eminent position attained by al-Azhar during 
the Ottoman period was due largely to the fact that its professors 
and graduates were leading members of this group both in Cairo 
and the provinces. Faculty appointments, maintenance of endow- 
ments, care of honorariums, supervision of courses and finding 
employment for the graduates of the colleges more and more 
came to depend upon the shaykhs of al-Azhar.?° 

As the legal and religious authorities were the true leaders 
of the Egyptian populace, whenever they championed the rights 
of the exploited peasants and artisans, even the Mamluks were 
obliged to listen to them. Thus it was said about one of the worst 
of the officers, “He was cruel and unjust, but respected the 
‘Ulama’, listened to their intercession and inclined to Islam.’’™ 

The following example explains how the experts could defend 
the rights of the common people by means of legal interpretation. 
When taxation became exhorbitant many peasant boys either 
joined the Bedouin or came to Cairo, to enjoy the rations 
granted to students. As the tax collectors claimed that it was 
illegal for the boys to allow their farms to become unproductive, 
the matter was referred to the ‘ulama’. Inasmuch as the peasants 
did not own their lands, but rented them or else worked on them 
as share-croppers and hired laborers, the following decision was 
rendered. “The land of Egypt is not tribute-land; there is there- 
fore no claim against the cultivator if he leaves it.” “If conse- 
quently any cultivator abandons his cultivation and comes to 
dwell in Cairo, there is no claim against him, and the action of 
the oppressors in subjecting him to compulsion is illegal, espe- 
cially if he wishes to engage in study of the Qur’an and learning 
like the students at the mosque of al-Azhar.”’” 

In spite of their learning and desire for social justice, the 
scholars were inclined to be imitative rather than creative, writing 
expositions of ancient works instead of presenting new ideas of 
their own. Several incidents illustrate how much the shaykhs of 
this period feared all kinds of innovation. During the early years 
of the sixteenth century ascetics from Southern Arabia brought 


10. Gibb (Isl. Soc.) Vol. I, Part II, p. 99. 
11. Ibid., Vol. I, Part II, p. 112, note. 
i2et0id. VO. 1, Part Ip. 261, note. 
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coffee to al-Azhar, where they used it to keep themselves awake 
during night time devotions. Instead of appreciating the value 
of coffee, the shaykhs of the mosque condemned it as something 
harmful.** 

Not long afterward tobacco found its way to Cairo. As the 
shaykhs condemned this innovation also, “The Police marched 
up and down at least three times a day and if a smoker was 
caught, he had to eat his pipebowl.”** 

Then during the year 1711 a reformer known as Wa‘iz 
al-Rum* preached at the Mosque of al-Mu’ayyad, attracting huge 
crowds. He denounced the well established custom of honoring 
the tombs of holy men, and prevented the people from hanging 
pieces of cloth and votive offerings on the southern gate of the 
city, or Bab Zuwaylah. 

Several of the leading shaykhs of al-Azhar opposed the re- 
former and made such a strong appeal to the government to 
stop his preaching that, in spite of the protests of the public, the 
Pasha forbade Wa‘iz al-Rtim to address the people of Cairo. 

‘This conservative state of mind did not interfere with prac- 
tical improvements at al-Azhar. During the last decade of the six- 
teenth century the authorities repaired the mosque building and 
increased the amount of food distributed to students and other 
indigent persons. ‘Then some time between 1605 and 1607 Hasan 
Pasha built Maqam al-Sadah al-Hanafiyah with fine materials and 
excellent workmanship. 


Shaykh al-Azhar 


It was probably during the end of the seventeenth century 
that the authorities established the position of Shaykh al-Azhar.'® 
The records which have been preserved cite Shaykh Muhammad 
‘Abd-Allah al-Khurashi as the first candidate to fill the position. 
Before his time the head of the mosque was not necessarily a 
scholar, but after the position of Shaykh al-Azhar had been in- 
stituted, al-Azhar was always presided over by a leading member 
of the ‘ulama’. 


13. Hitti (Arabs) p. 335, note 6. For the fatwa which finally made coffee legal, 
Tawil, p. 115. 

14. Lane-Poole (Story of Cairo) p. 297. 

15. Sharqawi, Part I, pp. 95-99. Shaykh Ahmad al-Nafrawi was the leading 
member of al-Azhar, opposing the preacher. 

16. In Fatimid times the head of al-Azhar was al-Mushrif and in Mamlak times 
al-Ndzir: in English the title is “Rector.” For a list of the Rectors see the table on 
p. 193. 
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One authority’ has suggested that this new position may have 
been created at the time of Sulayman the Magnificent, as there 
is an old record that when the Pasha was holding a meeting in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, it was attended by the 
Shaykh al-Azhar. It has also been suggested that Ibrahim ibn- 
Muhammad al-Barmawi, who died in 1694, was Shaykh al-Azhar 
before the time of al-Khurashi, but there are no accurate records 
to prove the validity of such suggestions. 

When Shaykh Muhammad al-Khurashi died in 1689 or 1690, 
the saintly Maliki scholar, Muhammad al-Nasharti, was unani- 
mously recognized as his successor. Some eighteen years later, 
however, there was a serious quarrel in connection with the 
choosing of a Rector to follow al-Nasharti. Two opposing parties 
were formed among the influential people of the city and the 
hot-headed students of al-Azhar. One faction supported Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Nafrawi, while the other championed Shaykh ‘Abd- 
al-Baqi al-Qalini.** First the students of the College of Aqbugha 
became aggressive and then a band of the Nafrawi party 
came with guns, causing a serious fracas. After lamps and student 
chests had been broken, many persons injured and ten killed, 
the troops arrived to clear the students from the mosque. Numer- 
ous offenders were put in prison, and Shaykh Ahmad al-Nafrawi 
was confined to his house, Shaykh ‘Abd-al-Baqi al-Qalini being 
installed as the Rector. 


Two successors of al-Qalini were exceptional because of their 
wealth. Shaykh Muhammad Shanan was the richest man of his 
time, the possessor of gold, silver, land and investments. His 
family built a great house beside the Nile at Bulag, with Mam- 
liks to guard it and slaves to do the household work. Shaykh 
‘Abd-Allah al-Shubrawi was also a rich man, who built a palatial 
residence by the park of Ezbekiya."® 

In contrast to these wealthy rectors there was a teacher at 
al-Azhar, who lived near Bulag and went to his classes on a don- 
key, a distance of about two miles and a half each way. When his 
donkey died he was too poor to buy a new one, so that he had 
to go to classes on foot.”° 


17. ‘Inan (1942) pp. 135-141. 

18. Jabarti, Part I, pp. 208, 209; (Merveilles) Tome I, p. 83; Tome II, pp. 
155-158. 

19. Ibid., Part I, p. 73; (Merveilles) Tome I, p. 178. The name of the park 
should probably be written al-Uzbakiyah. 

20. Sharqawi, Part II, p. 137. 
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This poor teacher rather than the rich rectors was a typical 
representative of the scholars, as most of the shaykhs lived in an 
ascetic way, devoting themselves to their studies and religious 
exercises. Many of them were influenced by the Sufi movement, 
which affected al-Azhar in such an important way that something 
must be added to what has already been said about it. 


Influence of the Sufi Movement 


During a period of cruelty, poverty and constant epidemic, 
men sought happiness in the hereafter rather than on earth. Many 
of the ascetics gave up the pleasures of this world for those of 
heaven, while others tried to enjoy immediate contact with God 
by means of religious study, contemplation and ecstasy. All of 
them believed in enduring the tyranny of their times with obedi- 
ence to persons in power and trust in Allah. As they encouraged 
the people to be subservient and fatalistic, they won the favor 
and generosity of their rulers.?* 

During the Ottoman period a Sufi was sure to belong to a 
fraternity, which had its own way”? of seeking salvation, with a 
shaykh in charge of the order. Many peasants and artisans were 
affiliated with the fraternities, while the more ardent devotees 
lived in the dervisheries. ‘Their system included the séance, which 
in Arab lands usually consisted of music, prayer and intoning, 
followed by a repetition of the name of Allah with increasing 
rapidity, withholding of the breath and swaying of the body, so 
as to produce a state of abstraction.”* It is probable that one rea- 
son why al-Azhar became so popular was because the shaykhs 
permitted this form of worship, even though they condemned 
certain abuses of the Sufi movement. 

Many a Sufi sought salvation by means of mysticism. ‘Thus he 
would withdraw to a cell or hermit’s cave for fasting, prayer and 
contemplation. If he beheld visions and experienced ecstatic 
union with Allah, the common people were sure to believe that 
he had received special forms of grace, which made him a saint 
or companion of Allah. Not only the Prophet, abu-Bakr and some 
of the other Companions of Muhammad were regarded as holy, 
but also local leaders and men of saintly character. 


21. For the Sufi movement in Egypt, see Tawil. 

22. al-tariqah. 

23. The system was al-Tasawwuf and the séance a dhikr. 

24. The cell was al-khilwah, ecstasy al-fand’, the forms of grace al-karémat and 
the saint wali Allah. The principal Egyptian saints were Ahmad al-Badawi and 
Ibrahim al-Dasstqi. 
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Dr. Tawfiq al-Tawil speaks of a number of saints who were 
closely connected with al-Azhar. “Muhammad al-Munayyar, who 
died in 931 (1525 A.D.) used to seek seclusion every year during 
Ramadan at al-Jami‘ al-Azhar, where the legal authorities daily 
gathered about him to read one Quranic passage during the day 
time and another at night.” Another Sufi spent his time near the 
gateway of al-Azhar, where the leading ‘ulama’ treated him with 
great respect, believing in his sainthood. Al-Hifnawi and other 
shaykhs welcomed these mystics to the mosque. It was said about 
one of them that “He visited al-Jami‘ al-Azhar, where the ‘ulama’ 
and instructors asked him to teach, seeking his blessing.” He 
described his welcome by saying “All of the students and persons 
living there honored us, taking our hand and calling for inter- 
cession with abundance of faith. We were so overcome by this 
aura of reverence that we were moved to tears, while they also 
wept and we called down blessings upon them until we departed 
from, the mosque. ’’** 

Some of the shaykhs of al-Azhar were themselves regarded as 
holy men with the power to perform miracles. Thus al-Jabarti 
records that a shaykh named Muhammad al-Qilayni al-Azhari 


Was a man possessing honorable qualities and virtues, 
among which was his ability to spend money derived from 
invisible sources. Although he had no income, property or 
employment, never receiving anything from anyone, he 
dispensed sums not at all in keeping with poverty. If he 
walked through the bazaars the poor clung to him, while 
he gave them gold and silver, and whenever he entered a 
bath he paid the fee for all who were present.”° 


Superstition of this sort inevitably produced abuses, which 
the shaykhs of al-Azhar condemned by legal decisions?’ and criti- 
cal writings. Many of the Sufis were ascetics, prone to objec- 
tionable practices. Swooning, rhapsody, loud wailing and weep- 
ing, tearing of turbans, stripping off clothing, beating of drums, 
playing flutes and carrying banners, were banned by conservative 
members of the ‘ulama’. Lunatics also caused strange situations, 
because the ascetics and the common people believed that an 
insane person had unusual powers, deserving special respect. 

The most objectionable abuses, however, were not so much 
due to the superstition of the people, as to the corruption of the 

25. Tawil, pp. 180-182. 


26. Jabarti, Part I, p. 189; (Merveilles) Tome IU, p. 117. 
27. An expert legal decision; a fatwa. 
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masters of the fraternities. ‘There were four** especially important 
orders in Egypt, but ambitious Sufis broke away from them, form- 
ing so many branches and new orders of their own, that even 
today there are forty-five Dervish fraternities in the country as 
a whole. 

‘The devotees gave the master of their order such complete 
control, that he could discipline a member guilty of neglecting 
his duty by the bastinado or by lashing with straps. The heads 
of the fraternities enjoyed such devotion from their followers 
and so many favors from the rulers, that “The regime of the 
faqirs was more firmly established, greater in influence and 
stronger politically than the rule of the Ottomans, especially 
during the last half of the Ottoman period.’”® 

The shaykhs of al-Azhar condemned the jealousy and false 
ambition of the leaders, as well as the superstitious practices of 
the members of the Dervish orders. They also objected to the 
Sufi tendency to interpret the Qur’an so as to uphold certain 
tenets not strictly in line with orthodox theology. On the other 
hand, the illustrations already given explain how much they 
respected true sainthood, with its renouncement of worldly pleas- 
ures and pious seeking after God. The shaykhs also profited by 
the Sufi movement, because the ascetics greatly encouraged re- 
ligious study as a means of drawing closer to Allah. Many young 
Sufis studied at al-Azhar, some of them becoming teachers who 
infused the academic work of the mosque with their ideas. ‘hus, 
although this blending of asceticism, mysticism and pious scholar- 
ship encouraged superstition and fatalism at the expense of 
philosophy and science, it helped to vitalize the religion of the 
shaykhs, creating an atmosphere of self-denial and spiritual sin- 
cerity. 


Final Years of Ottoman Rule 


During the year 1715 a wealthy officer named ‘Uthman 
Katkhuda®® started to make three additions to al-Azhar. He en- 
larged the Riwaq al-Atrak, which was the residential unit for 
Turkish students, first established by Qa’it-Bay, constructed the 
Riwaq al-Sulaymadniyah to provide quarters for the students 


28. The orders were those of Ahmad al-Rifa’‘, ‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Jilani, Ahmad 
al-Badawi and Ibrahim al-Dassuqi. 

29. ‘Tawil, p. 109. Faqirs are, in Arabic, al-fuqarda’. 

30. Amir ‘Uthman Katkhuda al-Jawish al-Qazdughli; see Jabarti, Part I, p. 168; 
(Merveilles) Tome II, p. 61; Mubarak, Part II, p. 91; Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, p. 40. 
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from Khurasan and Afghanistan and, finally, built a school for 
blind boys near the north-east wall of the mosque enclosure. It 
was known as Zdwiyat al-“Umydn*" and had washing facilities in 
the basement, a classroom with four columns and a prayer niche 
on the ground floor, and three living rooms upstairs. Although 
‘Uthman died in 1736, his interest in al-Azhar was shared by his 
son, ‘Abd-al-Rahman. 

This Amir ‘Abd-al-Rahman Katkhuda® was in Arabia from 
1742 to 1748, safeguarding the pilgrimage. Then he returned to 
Cairo, where he became the deputy of the Turkish Pasha and 
used his large income for pious purposes. As he was said to have 
built eighteen mosques in Egypt and Arabia, he was called the 
“Master of Good Deeds and Buildings.’’** He became so popular 
that he aroused the jealousy of a Mamluk official named ‘Ali Bay 
al-Kabir,** the famous rebel who made Egypt independent be- 
tween the years 1769 and 1773. In order to get rid of his rival, 
‘Ali Bay sent ‘Abd-al-Rahman Katkhuda back to Arabia, where 
he remained until 1776. He died soon after his return to Cairo 
and was buried in the tomb which he built for himself at 
al-Azhar. 

‘Abd-al-Rahman Katkhuda’s most important undertaking was 
the enlargement of al-Azhar, which was started and perhaps 
completed before he was sent back to Arabia as an exile. His 
building program included the following repairs and additions.** 
He doubled the area of the sanctuary by building a large new 
loggia behind it. ‘This new construction has a handsome wooden 
roof, supported by fifty columns, with a high pulpit to the right 
of a prayer niche. A rear entrance called Bab Shurbah was made 
to the left of the prayer niche, a new minaret being erected 
alongside. Back of this gateway the kitchen and bakery were im- 
proved, so that with a generous assignment of money it was possi- 
ble to give cracked wheat to the students twice a week, as well 
as to distribute rice, cooking fat and water buffalo meat to the 
poor during Ramadan.*® 
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To the right of his new sanctuary ‘Abd-al-Rahman built 
another minaret and a small court, with a cistern and drinking 
fountain, in addition to a classroom, where orphans could study 
the Qur’an. It was by this court that he prepared a large inner 
room with a tomb for his burial. Between these additions and the 
side street, at the south-east corner of the mosque enclosure, he 
constructed a gateway called Bab al-Sa‘@Widah, with Riwdq al- 
Sa‘@idah near by. This was a residential unit for the students 
of Upper Egypt, containing washing facilities, a kitchen and 
library, in addition to rooms for the students’ chests and spaces 
where they could sleep in cold weather. 

The building program also involved changes in the front of 
the mosque. In order to make a handsome fagade, the outer wall 
of ‘Taybars’ college was rebuilt and aligned in a symmetrical way 
with the front wall of the College of Aqbugha. The two college 
buildings were then joined together by a large outer gateway 
and beautified by a third minaret, which was torn down in 1896 
to make way for some other improvements. Next to the College 
of ‘Taybars a water wheel and lavatory were also built, with lodg- 
ings*? over them for students from ‘Iraq and India, while the 
quarters for Sudanese students were renovated. 

In addition to the funds which he supplied for the distribu- 
tion of food, ‘Abd-al-Rahman Katkhuda established endowments 
to supply oil for the students’ lamps and to support a Shafi‘l 
prayer leader at the old prayer niche, as well as a Maliki one for 
the new sanctuary. 

This generosity was a good example of the mediaeval tendency 
to do things in a dramatic way. Needless to say, it greatly added 
to the prestige of al-Azhar and inspired other men of wealth to 
favor the mosque in a similar manner. On April 24, 1789, for 
instance, the Pasha began to paint all of the walls of al-Azhar 
with lime and ochre. In the meantime the ruling sultans in 
North Africa and Turkey sent gifts. During the war of 1788 
between Turkey and Russia the Ottoman Pasha asked the shaykhs 
to read the traditions of the Prophet, so as to win the favor of 
Allah. When a sum of money was sent from Istanbul to be dis- 
tributed to the students, the shaykhs showed their registers of 
students’ names to the Pasha, who immediately increased the size 
of the itt: 
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During the last quarter of the eighteenth century two Circas- 
sian Mamliks*® dominated the internal affairs of Egypt in such 
an oppressive way that the period was one of misery and strife. 
Unfortunately some of the quarrels took place inside of al-Azhar 
in a way which was most distressing. 

In 1778, when Shaykh Ahmad al-Damanhiri died, there was 
a dispute about appointing a Rector to follow him. The two 
opposing candidates were the Shaykhs al-‘Arishi and al-‘Ariisi. 
Members of the ‘ulama’, government officials and the populace 
took sides. As al-‘Arishi presided over the Syrian students, they 
gave him their support, while the Turkish students joined the 
opposing party. After the dispute had become so bitter that a 
Turkish student was killed, the governor sent the police to stop 
the conflict. Some of the Syrians were arrested, their lodgings in 
al-Azhar were closed and part of their rations became used as an 
indemnity for the Turks. Although al-‘Arishi was confined to his 
house, al-‘Arusi being appointed as Shaykh al-Azhar, it required 
seven months to establish normal conditions.*° 

On another occasion a Mamluk official tried to prevent the 
North African students from enjoying their privileges and at- 
tempted to arrest a popular shaykh who defended the students’ 
rights. He even imprisoned two other shaykhs, sent to negotiate 
the matter with him. Accordingly, the Rector stopped classes and 
the call to prayer, locking the gates of the mosque. At the same 
time the shopkeepers in the neighborhood closed their stores, 
while the students shouted from the minarets. Although the 
Mamluk officers failed to restore order even after three students 
had been killed, Shaykh al-Sadat and the ‘Turkish Pasha finally 
negotiated a peace.* 

Fortunately, however, most of the disputes were not inside of 
al-Azhar, but took the form of popular uprisings against the 
injustice of the rulers. Time and time again the shaykhs cham- 
pioned the cause of the Egyptians, acting as mediators between 
them and their Mamluk masters. 

In 1790 there was a good example of the kind of excitement 
which was so often aroused. An agent of the governor named 
Husayn Bay led some soldiers to the house of a dervish, where 
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they looted the furnishings, even robbing the women of their 
jewelry. Immediately the populace came to the rescue of the op- 
pressed family. Men, women and children rushed to al-Azhar 
for help. Boys climbed the minarets to shout and beat improvised 
drums. One of the shaykhs cried out, ““Tomorrow we’ll gather 
the crowds and the populace from Bulag, Old Cairo and other 
parts of the city! We'll join in pillaging the houses of the amirs 
as our homes have been pillaged! We’ll die as martyrs, or Allah 
will give us triumph!” As usually happened when the shaykhs 
and the people joined together, the officials backed down, per- 
suading the mobs momentarily to be quiet.* 

It is no wonder that the common people were dissatisfied. 
The Mamluks lived in palaces with costly luxuries brought from 
foreign lands. ‘They handled large quantities of gold, supporting 
their troops with great extravagance. ‘Ali Bay al-Kabir, for in- 
stance, had an army of 40,000 men clad in garments of cotton 
and silk. When he joined with al-Zahir in Palestine to revolt 
against the Turks, he provided twenty-five camel loads of gold 
and 96,000 pounds in cash. The great merchants, too, were 
enormously rich. In 1788 one of them awaited a caravan of six 
thousand camels bearing fabrics, coffee and spices through Arabia 
to Egypt. Instead, however, of trying to improve the conditions 
of the poor, the wealthy classes exploited them.** 

Ibrahim and Murad, the two leading Mamluk officials, were 
so anxious to get money that they invented new forms of taxation 
and trade monopolies. ‘They robbed the foreign merchants of 
their legitimate means of trade, wrecking the overseas commerce 
by charging unreasonable customs dues. ‘They needed money to 
purchase Mamluk horsemen, as well as to hire foreign merce- 
naries. ‘Ali Bay al-Kabir had units of paid Nubian and Arab 
soldiers, whereas abu-al-Dhahab hired Greeks and ‘Turks, with an 
Englishman to train his artillery. Murad Bay followed their ex- 
ample by engaging experts from Greece and Crete to manage 
his powder factories and foundries, and to help organize his 
navy. Because it was necessary to pay the foreigners in cash, rather 
than by means of landed fiefs, the officials of the late eighteenth 
century were obliged to exploit the country and to squeeze the 
foreign merchants in a way that courted disaster. 


42. Jabarti, Part II, p. 189; (Merveilles) Tome V, p. 85. The Dervish was Salim 
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Frequent failures of the Nile flood, epidemics of the bubonic 
plague, inflation and the loss of the Far Eastern trade, combined 
with excessive taxation, made the lives of the poor Egyptian 
peasants and townspeople unbearable. What was even more diffi- 
cult for the people to endure was the immorality and brutality 
of the Mamluk troops. One soldier took a woman into a mosque 
during Ramadan, to rape her after the noonday prayer. Even 
during Ramadan prostitutes, homosexuals, drug dealers and 
liquor vendors, as well as agents for gambling tables, became a 
public menace. The soldiers blackmailed the shopkeepers for 
protection from looting and forced the peasants to sell their 
products at unfair prices. They raised false taxes, stole animals, 
took goods from the river boats, beat the farm laborers and even 
killed innocent persons. 

The nomads added to the misery by raiding peasant farm 
lands and robbing caravans. Starving peasants flocked to Cairo, 
only to find unemployment and filthy slums. Between 250,000 
and 300,000 people were thus crowded into the capital, where 
12,000 unruly soldiers were ever ready to prey on them. On the 
other hand the population of a provincial city like Alexandria 
dwindled to 15,000 while that of Egypt as a whole was reduced 
to about two million.*4 

In the midst of this desolation, al-Azhar was like an oasis. In 
spite of occasional quarrels, the old mosque kept spiritual and 
intellectual influences alive and gave hope to wretched people in 
the last stages of desperation. As the eighteenth century came to 
a close, al-Azhar was undoubtedly the most important mosque 
and center of higher learning in Egypt. 


Cultural Life at the End of the Eighteenth Century 


During the Mamluk period there were more than seventy col- 
leges in Cairo, ranging in size from small chapels, in which one 
or two scholars taught a few students, to the great university 
colleges endowed by the Sultans. ‘There were also many mosques 
in which study circles were encouraged. Although a few new 
schools and mosque centers were added while the Ottomans were 
in power,*® many of the older institutions ceased to exist because 
their endowments were neglected. At the end of the eighteenth 
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century only twenty colleges and a score of mosques were able 
to provide for higher education. 

Sir Hamilton Gibb and Professor Bowen explain that even 
though al-Azhar was not the only institution of its kind, 


It was undoubtedly the most important (because it was 
the richest) in the Arabic lands. It was at this period toler- 
ably well staffed and endowed, had some sixty to seventy 
professors and a great number of students drawn mostly 
from Cairo itself and the provinces of Egypt, but also from 
other Muslim lands. Owing to its great reputation, the other 
‘madrasahs’ and college mosques of Cairo had become 
satellites, and though they retained a certain independence 
in the matter of their endowments, the teaching posts were 
held as a rule by the shaykhs of al-Azhar. In addition there 
were some eighteen or twenty towns in Egypt with college 
mosques, varying in number from one to seven or so. In 
these again, the principal teachers were generally local 
shaykhs trained at al-Azhar, but in return they supplied 
the latter with many of its most prominent scholars. Of 
these provincial schools the most active were at Rosetta, 
Damietta, Destk, Mahalla, Manstra, and Tanta in the 
Delta, and ‘Tahta in Upper Egypt. 


Not one of the head shaykhs of al-Azhar in the eighteenth 
century was of Cairene origin.*® 


During the end of the Ottoman period scholarship was not 
as progressive as it had been in earlier times. Lane wrote that 
many scholars in Egypt “Are deeply versed in Arabic grammar, 
rhetoric and polite literature, though the sciences mostly pursued 
in this country are theology and jurisprudence. Few of the 
‘Ulama’ of Egypt are well acquainted with the history of their 
own nation; much less with that of other people.” “Very few of 
them study medicine, chymistry—the mathematics or astronomy. 
The Egyptian medical and surgical practitioners are mostly bar- 
bers.” “Alchymy is more studied in this country than pure chymis- 
try; and astrology, more than astronomy.” “To say that the earth 
revolves round the sun, they consider absolute heresy.’’*" 

Scholarship at Cairo had also become provincial, because 
Egyptians seldom went abroad for foreign study, except as they 
met with learned men during the pilgrimage to Makkah. ‘There 
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were, however, a few scholars** who kept alive an interest in 
scientific and foreign studies, as is proved by the biographies of 
two well known shaykhs of al-Azhar, both of whom were born 
about 1689. 

One of them was Ahmad ibn-al-Mun‘im al-Damanhiri, who 
was brought up as a child in one of the towns of the Delta. While 
still young he began to study at al-Azhar, where he devoted him- 
self to the Islamic sciences, mastering all four codes of juris- 
prudence. In the course of time he became a teacher, holding his 
classes at the shrine of al-Elusayn across the square from al-Azhar. 
In 1763 he went on the pilgrimage to Makkah and five years later 
was chosen to be rector, which position he filled until he died 
in 1778. He was a prolific writer, producing many books about 
the legal and religious sciences. He was not content, however, to 
limit his research to the Islamic studies taught at al-Azhar. He 
also attended private classes in order to understand the Greek 
sciences. ‘Thus he studied mathematics, including arithmetic, 
computation, algebra, trapeziums and geometry. He worked, 
moreover, with astrolabes, astronomical tables, the declension of 
the sun and other phases of astronomy. He studied the three 
realms: animal, vegetable and mineral, including some practical 
subjects like the locating of water for wells. He was also interested 
in anatomy, the causes and symptoms of diseases, scorpion sting, 
the treatment of piles and other medical subjects. 

‘The other scholar was Shaykh Hasan al-Jabarti, the father 
of the historian. He learned the orthodox subjects under the 
auspices of Shaykh Muhammad al-Nasharti, Rector of al-Azhar. 
He also studied the Greek sciences with a scholar from India and 
before he died in 1774 learned something about both medicine 
and engineering.®® The significant point to notice about this 
learned man is that he was the last person for many years to oc- 
cupy himself with philosophy, astronomy and geometry at al- 
Azhar, except as his son*' kept alive some of his interest in 
astronomy. 

The majority of the teachers of the period believed that the 
purpose of education was to pass on to their students what they 
themselves had derived from the learned men of former genera- 
tions. Thus their compositions were “Imitative books, depending 
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upon imitation, poisoned by dependence and a narrow horizon, 
with concern and care for expression rather than for meaning or 
research.” “Learning, investigation, instruction and recording all 
went in a circle around the text, with its explanations, glosses 
and notes, without the possibility of proceeding to a new idea or 
opinion, or to objective investigation.’’? 

The basis of study was as a rule an important mediaeval text, 
an abridgement of which was printed along with comments. 
On the same page there was apt to be an exposition of the mean- 
ing, frequently accompanied by critical notes and glosses on the 
margin.®? Works of this sort were too often memorized by the 
students, without a deep understanding of the subject. 


The Mosque Building 


By the end of the Ottoman period™ the district in which al- 
Azhar was located had become a crowded quarter with narrow 
streets, small shops and ancient tenements. Around the exterior 
of the mosque there were high stone walls, separating the inner 
courtyard and colonnades from the tumult of the bazaars. 


The principal gateway was the one built by Katkhuda in the 
north-west facade. It was called the Barbers’ Gate®®> because the 
students were shaved in the adjoining passageway. ‘There were 
five less important gateways on the sides and in the rear. 


At the end of the eighteenth century there were six minarets, 
one of them being torn down in 1896. The call to prayer was 
given from all of them and they were decorated with lanterns 
for feasts and Ramadan. 


Originally there were seven sundials, four on the right hand 
side of the open court, to determine the time for the noon prayer, 
and three on the left to tell when the afternoon prayer was due. 
The only one of these sundials still existing was given by Ahmad 
Pasha in 1748. When he asked the Rector about the mathe- 
matics and astronomy in the curriculum, he was told that the 
shaykhs could not afford to buy instruments and only knew 
enough about these subjects to tell the times for religious exer- 
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cises and to divide inheritance. Accordingly, the Pasha installed 
his sundial in order to arouse an interest in astronomy.** 

In spite of numerous earthquakes, the central court had not 
been radically changed since Fatimid times.*’ It was open to the 
sky and flanked on both sides by deep colonnades or loggias. 
Across the court from the main entrance there was the sanctuary, 
with the addition built by Katkhuda behind it. Matting covered 
the floors of this sanctuary and the other loggias. As it was 
changed every year and the students did not walk on it with their 
shoes, it was kept in good condition. 

Before electricity was installed, lighting was a difficult prob- 
lem as, except for the sanctuary, the mosque remained open all 
night. During Ramadan there was more light than usual, but at 
other times the lights were put out after the evening prayer. The 
old lanterns were hung between the columns and fed by sesame 
oil. “Abd-al-Rahman Katkhuda provided the funds to keep four 
brass lamps set on solid bases burning all night. 

As Katkhuda also provided a new pulpit for his sanctuary, the 
old pulpit was moved to the Mosque of al-Hakim.** In addition 
to the original prayer niche, there was a new one in the rear wall 
of Katkhuda’s sanctuary, with three smaller ones in the same 
wall, making possible a prayer niche for each of the four codes 
of law. 

One of the most unusual features of al-Azhar was the riwaq 
system.°® Instead of residential quadrangles, like the ones which 
still exist at al-Najaf and other centers, there were spacious loggias, 
rear rooms, upper chambers, cellars and storage spaces, assigned 
to residential units, each one of which was endowed to care 
for the students of some particular country, Egyptian province 
or code of law. Even if a student lived outside of the mosque, 
he was registered with one of these units, for the sake of the 
bread dole and the providing of information to the police. 

On each side of the open courtyard of al-Azhar the colonnade 
is 120 feet long and 36 feet deep, with two rows of columns sup- 
porting the roof. Although it has been suggested® that these 
loggias were built by the Fatimid Caliph al-‘Aziz, when he ar- 
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ranged for thirty-five students to live at al-Azhar, it is more likely 
that they were part of the original building. Probably, however, 
during the Fatimid period these spacious loggias were divided by 
wooden screens, so as to provide dormitory space for different 
groups of students. Certain of the sections may also have been 
used as classrooms in Mamluk times. 

Because the Arabic word for portico is al-riwaq, the division 
of the loggia to which a student was assigned came to be called 
al-riwag. ‘The idea of having different residential units for differ- 
ent national groups was an old one, existing in some of the early 
Egyptian monasteries.** 

In the course of time extra rooms were added to the loggias, 
with rear chambers, basements and upper stories, so that the 
mosque was able to accommodate a large number of students. 

The shaykh in charge of each riwaq belonged to the same com- 
munity as the students in his unit. He was assisted by his deputy, 
al-naqib, and perhaps also by a few teachers. In a large riwaq 
there must have been a librarian, as well as servants to care for 
the water pump, cleaning of the rooms, guarding the doorway and 
other duties. If a teen age boy was unruly, he was apt to be locked 
in a dark closet or else to have his rations discontinued for a time. 

In addition to the large units of this system described in 
Appendix IV, there were also thirteen smaller ones, each of which 
was called a harah.® As the narrow type of street in Cairo is 
called al-harah, the same term was applied to a small residential 
unit, often used more for the storing of belongings than for 
sleep and study. 

If a student lived in the mosque, he kept his chest of clothing 
in his unit. During most of the year he spent the night in the 
open court, or sahn, but if it was cold he went to sleep in his 
riwaq or a corner of the sanctuary. In the evening he borrowed 
a piece of straw matting from the mosque, spreading it out to 
sleep on. At dawn he returned the matting to its place and, if 
he was fortunate enough to have a sheepskin or small rug of his 
own, he stored it with his chest of belongings. 

Although some of the large units had kitchens, many of the 
students cooked their food on charcoal braziers in so many parts 
of the mosque, that al-Azhar sometimes looked like a restaurant. 
An important unit often had toilet and washing facilities, but 
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in order to provide for day students and the members of small 
units, there was a common washroom, al-midd@’ah, behind the 
colonnade to the left of the central court. In the center of this 
lavatory there were six tanks with running water for washing and 
ablutions, the latrines being placed around the sides of the room. 

Although in theory the endowment of a residential unit sup- 
plied a ration of bread, a student was sometimes obliged to attend 
classes for several years and to pass an examination, before he 
became eligible to receive the dole. ‘The bread was given out by 
representatives of the residential units, on the left hand side of 
the open court, between dawn and 10:00 A.M. 

Because of this riwaq system, al-Azhar was a college, or 
madrasah for students, as well as a great assembly mosque and 
place of refuge for the populace. Perhaps the tremendous prestige 
which it enjoyed at the end of the eighteenth century was due 
to the fact that it served so many useful purposes. 


Student Life 


During the late Ottoman period a boy was expected to mem- 
orize at least part of the Qur’an and to learn how to read and 
write, either in a mosque school or private class. Sometimes he 
also had an opportunity to study arithmetic with the public 
weigher or land measurer.** When he reached his early teens, 
if he lived in Cairo, his father or elder brother led him to 
al-Azhar, where he joined classes for boys of his age. If, on the 
other hand, he came from one of the provincial towns, his father 
was obliged to put him on a boat or donkey, sending him off to 
school with his chest of clothes and basket of provisions. 

Some of the boys were the sons of shaykhs, seeking to be 
trained to become their fathers’ successors. Others were anxious 
to learn enough to earn a living, as well as to escape military 
service and enforced labor on the canals. 

The average student was not a saint but a very normal boy, 
apt to become involved in brawls about his rations. There were, 
however, so few amusements and the atmosphere of al-Azhar was 
so highly charged with intellectual and spiritual forces, that on 
the whole the students were industrious and well behaved. 

Many of the students had relatives in Cairo, so that they 
could live in pleasant homes, but if a boy came from outside the 
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city and could not afford to rent lodgings, his life was monastic 
and ascetic. Unless his family supplied him with money and food, 
or he was old enough to copy books and give private lessons, he 
was obliged to depend upon his riwaq and the dole of bread. 

Some of the students had sheepskins to sit on in the day time 
and to use as mattresses at night. As many of the boys were too 
poor to afford bedding, they slept on the straw matting, wrapped 
in their robes. If the weather was hot they preferred to sleep in 
the open courtyard, rather than in the loggias and inner rooms. 
The courtyard was also the place where a student dried his bread, 
so as to preserve it until he softened it with water, eating it with 
vinegar and vegetables such as leeks and radishes. 

An indigent student was often undernourished and suffered 
from scabies and skin infections. He had so few clothes, books 
and other possessions, that he could store his belongings in a 
chest. Needless to say he was obliged to repair his clothing and 
shoes, to keep his garments free from lice and to attend to his 
laundry without the help of servants. His cooking was accom- 
plished in the kitchen of his residential unit or else on a charcoal 
brazier in the open court. Thus for a boy from a poor family 
life at al-Azhar meant hard work with few comforts. 

‘The son of a well-to-do family had a much easier time. In 
addition to receiving supplies from home, he could buy fruit and 
sweets in the nearby shops. Even if he did not live with a family, 
he could afford to rent lodgings, with floor covering and bedding. 
He could also enjoy clean clothes, a few books and some con- 
veniences for heating, lighting and cooking. When Professor 
Arminjon visited a student in his lodgings,** he found that he 
had a palm strip bed, a chest for clothing, a sheepskin, a large 
water jar and a lamp with an extra bottle of oil, as well as twelve 
textbooks. A student from some nearby place could receive sup- 
ples from home every month, whereas a boy from Upper Egypt 
might only obtain his provisions twice a year. These stores in- 
cluded dried wheat bread, cooking fat, cheese, flour, wheat ground 
with milk,® lentils, onions, fuel and lamp wicks, as well as 
water jars and, when necessary, a frying pan. 

Almost all of the Egyptian boys went home for Ramadan 
and those who lived near Cairo could also spend the Prophet’s 
Birthday and other feasts at home. Even the teen-age boys often 


64. Arminjon, p. 88. Compare Husayn’s (Stream of Days). 
65. Kishk. 
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married during the vacations, leaving their brides with their 
relatives. 

A foreign student generally lived in the riwaq assigned to his 
country and found it difficult to go home even for the long holi- 
days. When he finished his course it was a great event in his life, 
often celebrated by a party for his comrades, with candles, poetry 
readings and coffee. 

All of the students wore Oriental robes and at least the mature 
ones wound white cloths around their caps in the form of turbans. 
Only descendants of the Prophet wore green cloths. On Thursday 
afternoons it was the custom to go to the Nile at Bulag to play 
ball, wash and enjoy contests—often violent ones. Many of the 
students also enjoyed visiting festivals in the vicinity of Cairo. 
On Fridays, after taking part in the noon time service, most of 
the boys visited their friends or went to the cemeteries, where 
relatives were buried. 

If one of the students died, his comrades and relatives held 
an evening service lighted by small candles. If a professor died, 
no classes were held during three days of mourning. The death 
was announced throughout the city, so that many high officials, 
leading shaykhs and less important persons attended the funeral. 
The Rector himself conducted the prayers; friends also read 
poetry over the uncovered bier. During three days teachers and 
students went to the chair of the dead shaykh to honor his mem- 
ory. Then for four successive weeks, after the Friday service, the 
members of the professor’s class read passages from the Qur’an 
beside his vacant chair. 

Lane-Poole described this old-time life and the studies at 
al-Azhar in the following way: 


Learned professors expound these sciences according to the 
methods of the four orthodox sects of Islam, to enthusiastic 
knots of students, who sit on the ground before them in a 
semicircle. 


The most learned men in Egypt, and indeed in all the 
countries round about, come hither to teach the results of 
their studies without reward. The students receive daily 
allowances of food, provided by the endowments of the 
riwak, to which they are attached—the bequests of pious 
folk who wished to pave their own road to Paradise; and 
being poor, these earnest followers of the path of wisdom 
eke out a scanty livelihood by taking private pupils and 
copying manuscripts. 
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By the same methods, and by reciting the Koran at festivals, 
the professors who devote their lives to teaching at al-Azhar 
manage to keep themselves alive. [The students] Meet to- 
gether over a crust of bread and a water bottle to debate 
questions of Grammar and Koranic criticism. 


Classes and Teachers 


The French survey of Egypt, which was made at the end of 
the eighteenth century, contains the following paragraph. 


The boys who graduate from the primary schools and 
desire to continue their studies become familiar with the 
prescribed books and go to the great mosque of al-Azhar to 
hear the lectures and expositions of the shaykhs. This 
mosque is in a way the unique university of Egypt. It has 
a faculty of forty or fifty professors, five or six of whom are 
greatly sought after.* 


As there were no entrance examinations, a boy might enter 
al-Azhar as soon as he had memorized at least part of the Qur’an 
and learned how to read and write in his local school. When he 
reached the mosque, he probably spent a year or two learning 
to understand the Qur’an and the Arabic language thoroughly 
enough to enable him to join more advanced classes. 

In mediaeval times a student often limited his study to one 
subject at a time, but during the eighteenth century a normal 
boy attended two or more classes every day. There was no fixed 
schedule, but a mature student spent his day somewhat as follows: 


3:30 a.m. Ceremonial washing and dawn prayer. 

4:00 am. A class in theology, the traditions or commentary, 
after which the dole of bread was obtained. 

6:00 am. A class connected with legal studies. 

(During the winter the hours were later than in 
summer, as the dawn and sunrise varied with the 
seasons.) 

10:00 a.m. ‘Time for study and a meal of horse beans, leeks, 
bread and other forms of food. Sometimes there 
was a class in calligraphy or some other supple- 
mentary subject in the late morning. 

66. Lane-Poole (Cairo) pp. 184-186. The four sects are the four codes of ortho- 
dox jurisprudence. 
67. Descr. de ]’Egypte, p. 393. Other authorities state that there were at least 


sixty professors: Gibb (Isl. Soc.) Vol. I, Part I, p. 154, 155; Heyworth-Dunne, pp. 
rd 
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12:00 Noon prayer, followed by a class either in grammar, 
rhetoric, or the sources of the law and _juris- 
prudence. 


3:30 p.m. The afternoon prayer, after which there was leisure 
for a siesta, preparation of lessons, and a supper 
of cheese, bread, sweets and other things. 

6:15 pm. The sunset prayer, followed by a class in some extra 
subject like logic or philosophy. 

8:30 p.m. The evening prayer and time for discussions with 
teachers and friends before bed time.* 

(During the winter the afternoon and sunset prayers 
were earlier than in summer, so that the afternoon 
schedule was changed in accordance with the 
seasons.) 

Each year that a student spent at al-Azhar he could select 
different subjects and join different classes, until both he and 
his teachers felt satisfied that he knew enough to seek employment 
in some college, government office, mosque or court of law. Al- 
though most of the class circles met in the sanctuaries and colon- 
nades of al-Azhar itself, there were so many boys that it was neces- 
sary to use other places as well. Thus Arminjon says that: “In 
almost all of the mosques situated in the center of the Arab 
Quarter, courses are held for the students of the University, who 
are too numerous to find space at al-Azhar.’’® 

If a boy was blind or incapable of advanced study, he could 
spend three years at al-Azhar, studying some grammar in addition 
to the recital and intoning of the Qur’an, so as to be trained to 
join the guild of Qur’an readers. ‘The members of this profes- 
sion were in great demand, not only for reading the Qur’an to 
groups in the mosques, but also for chanting it at feasts, weddings, 
public ceremonies and rituals in private homes. 

Many a student spent six years at al-Azhar, during which time 
he was trained to become a school teacher, legal assistant or 
junior official. 

A man of greater ambition might remain at the mosque for 
a longer period of time, until he could master the advanced sub- 
jects, so as to become a judge, mufti, professor or mosque leadcr. 

In the eighteenth century the administration of al-Azhar was 


68. The schedule is chiefly derived from the routine of Ibrahim al-Manufi; see 
Arminjon, pp. 89-91. The five prayers were dawn, al-fajr; noon, al-zuhr; afternoon, 
al-‘asr; sunset, al-maghrib; evening, al-‘isha’. 

69. Arminjon, p. 60. Compare Gairdner, p. 260. 
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not very large or highly centralized. ‘The rector was in charge of 
the mosque as a whole, with persons under him to conduct the 
services, give the call to prayer, help with the finances and care 
for the building. The shaykh of each residential unit was re- 
sponsible for the registration and discipline of the students en- 
trusted to him, while the head of each code of jurisprudence was 
in charge of the classes related to his legal system. As each boy 
could choose his own teachers and courses of study and as there 
were no entrance requirements, examinations, records of credit, 
reports about absences or rigid rules for discipline, the adminis- 
trative machinery was exceedingly simple. This was especially 
true, as a member of the faculty was not appointed in a formal 
way, but held classes in the mosque because the students liked 
his teaching and wished to join his circle. 

A professor was an ‘dlim,"° whose scholarship depended upon 
many years of advanced study, giving him recognition as one of 
the ‘ulama’. He was called ustadh or shaykh, being assigned a 
column against which he could lean as he sat in his chair, facing 
Makkah, with the students on the floor in front of him. He was 
accustomed to start his class by saying “In the name of Allah, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate. Thanks be to Allah.” Then he 
would repeat a prayer for the Prophet before he dictated his 
lesson and answered the students’ questions. When the period 
came to an end, the students rose to kiss their professor’s hand. 

The discipline was not always very good, as the class hours 
were not definitely fixed and the students were apt to leave their 
circles, to warm themselves in winter or sleep in summer. As the 
teen age boys were mischievous, a teacher was sometimes obliged 
to give one of them a beating, expelling him from his class. The 
older students, on the other hand, were so anxious to learn and 
so attached to their teachers that they were attentive, frequently 
inviting a professor to have tea with them, after completing a 
textbook. 

As Arabic printing was expensive, groups of students often 
pooled their resources, so as to purchase abridgements of the 
books they needed. ‘There was no central library in the eighteenth 
century, but a student could often find books in his residential 
unit. 

Small groups of students were accustomed to prepare for their 
classes together. After the brighter ones had helped the others to 


70. “Learned,” “savant.” 
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understand the subject matter, they memorized their notes and 
manuals. If a clever student developed the ability to help his 
classmates, he might try to form a circle of his own, so as to 
become a teacher. His friends helped him, whereas his competi- 
tors made fun of him by asking embarrassing questions, and his 
teachers tested his ability by asking him to explain difficult mat- 
ters. If the novice failed, he was obliged to transfer his efforts to 
some school less important that al-Azhar, but if he was successful 
he was assigned a column and allowed to teach, at the same time 
that he was completing advanced courses in the mosque. 


Sometimes a son was trained to be his father’s successor by 
serving as the assistant, or al-mu‘id, in his father’s class, helping 
to dictate the notes and to make sure that the students under- 
stood them. When a professor died it was not uncommon for his 
son to take his place, carrying on his classes without interruption. 


Needless to say all of the classes were not conducted in the 
same way. Al-Azhar was open to every man and boy who was a 
Muslim of a reasonable age. It comprised a whole system of 
education from elementary school lessons to advanced graduate 
study. One visitor found a group of children on one side of the 
mosque and a class of white bearded men on the other. The 
classes, therefore, ranged from recitations for adolescent boys to 
study circles, lectures and private lessons for the older scholars. 


Classes began a fortnight after the end of Ramadan and con- 
tinued until the month preceding Ramadan of the following year. 
There was a vacation of twenty days for the feast at the end of 
the pilgrimage,” another of thirty days for the birthday of al- 
Sayyid al-Badawi” and an even longer holiday for the birthday of 
the Prophet Muhammad. Accordingly, the classes met for only 
about seven months during the year. 

All of the shaykhs engaged in teaching the younger students 
were directly attached to al-Azhar. ‘They were invariably more 
concerned with the form of the material in the textbooks than 
with initiative in answering questions. As a rule the student 
studied only one book in connection with one class, but some of 
the books had abridgements, commentaries and notes to supple- 
ment them. Only the really mature men were permitted to read 
the critical notes, which were apt to be confusing. Memory played 


71. ‘Id al-Adha. 
72. A mediaeval saint buried at Tanta. See Enc. Isl. (1913) Vol. 1, p. 192. The 
Prophet’s birthday is Mawlid al-Nabi. 
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such an important part, that the student often learned by heart 
large portions of his textbooks, in addition to the notes taken 
down by dictation from his professor. 

Although the methods were still mediaeval, the courses were 
very thorough. In studying grammar, for instance, the student 
mastered a different textbook every year for at least ten years, 
most of the books being studied twice over with different teach- 
ers. Sometimes a book was so difficult that it required two years 
rather than one, to do justice to it.” 

During the Ottoman period al-Azhar as an institution did not 
grant diplomas, but as in former times, a student was able to 
obtain a certificate from his professor when he completed a 
course. His collection of certificates helped him to find work when 
he left the mosque.’ 

From what has been said it is evident that al-Azhar was a 
mosque-college rather than a true university during the eight- 
eenth century. On the other hand, the most important part of 
an institution is the faculty and al-Azhar was the center of a 
group of true scholars. Although their learning was mediaeval, it 
was none the less impressive. They worked hard, exerted a great 
influence over their students, championed the rights of the com- 
mon people and were greatly respected by all classes of society. 
It was these shaykhs with their white turbans, flowing robes and 
handsome beards, who made al-Azhar famous throughout the 
world. Most of them were born in the Egyptian provinces, but 
a few came from Ethiopia, the Hijaz of Arabia, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Syria, ‘Turkey and al-Yaman.”* Examples have already been given 
of certain shaykhs who were mystics and of others who studied 
the Greek sciences. A few scholars were poets and men of letters,’ 
but most of the professors devoted themselves to linguistic, legal 
and religious studies, living in a simple and consecrated way. 

Lane wrote about the shaykhs in a delightful manner when 
he said the 


Learning was in a much more flourishing state in Cairo 
before the entrance of the French army than it has been 
in later years. It suffered severely from this invasion; not 
through direct opposition, but in consequence of the panic 


73. See Appendix III for more details about courses and textbooks. 

74. A certificate is al-ijazah; the collection al-barnadmij. 

75. Jabarti, Rajab, Khaffaji, Sharqawi and Heyworth-Dunne give many ex- 
amples of scholars’ lives. 

76. Hasan al-Badri al-Hijazi was an example of a poet. 
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which the event occasioned, and the troubles by which it 
was followed. Before that period, a sheykh who had studied 
at al-Azhar, if he had only two boys, sons of a moderately 
rich fellah, to educate, lived in luxury; his two pupils served 
him, cleaned his house, prepared his food, and, though they 
partook of it with him, were his menial attendants at every 
time but that of eating; they followed him whenever he 
went out; carried his shoes (and often kissed them when 
they took them off) and on his entering a mosque; and in 
every case treated him with the honour due a prince. He 
was then distinguished by an ample dress, and the large 
formal turban called a ‘mukleh’ and as he passed along the 
street, whether on foot or mounted on an ass or a mule, 
passengers often pressed towards him to implore a short 
ejaculatory prayer on their behalf; and he who succeeded 
in obtaining this wish believed himself especially blessed: 
if he passed by a Frank riding, the latter was obliged to dis- 
mount; if he went to a butcher to procure some meat (for 
he found it best to do so, and not to send another), the 
butcher refused to make any charge; but kissed his hand, 
and received as an honour and a blessing whatever he chose 
Loneive.” 


Into the midst of this old-time way of life, with its tyranny, 
mysticism and mediaeval culture, burst Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose invasion was the prelude to the modern history of Egypt 
and a new chapter in the fortunes of al-Azhar. 


dia Lane, pp. 18, 219. 
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1848-1854 
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1863-1879 


1879-1882 


1882 


1798-1882 


Napoleon’s occupation of Egypt. Battle of the Pyra- 
mids, rebellion in Cairo, expedition in Palestine, 
return to France. 


Ottoman invasion, rebellion in Cairo, assassination 
of Kléber, June Ist al-Azhar closed. 


Joint British-Ottoman attack, French evacuation, 
June 2nd, al-Azhar reopened. 


Muhammad ‘Ali took the place of the Ottoman Pasha. 


Massacre of the Mamluks, war with the Wahhabis 
and confiscation of endowments. 


Progressive reforms in Egypt, invasion of the Sudan. 
Ibrahim Pasha’s war with the Greeks and occupa- 
tion of Syria. 


Ibrahim Pasha succeeded Muhammad ‘Ali, but died 
prematurely. 


‘Abbas Hilmi, reaction against European influences. 


Sa‘id, who signed the Suez Canal concession and re- 
stored the endowments to their owners. 


Isma‘il introduced progressive reforms. 
1869, the Suez Canal opened. 
1871-1879, Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani in Cairo. 
June, 1879, the Khedive Isma‘il abdicated. 


Tawfiq established International Commission for 
liquidation of Egyptian debts. 


1881, Ahmad al-‘Arabi and ‘Ali Fahmi caused an 
officers’ revolt. 


June 11th, fracas in Alexandria, British landing. 


Sept. 13th, Battle of Tall al-Kabir, followed by 
British occupation of Cairo. 


GHA P TER. Vv, 


The Beginning Of Modern History 


The French Occupation 


URING the year 1798 the Directory in France commissioned 

Napoleon Bonaparte to organize a great armada for the 
invasion of Egypt. The principal reason for sending this force to 
the eastern Mediterranean was to destroy the British trade, so as 
to prepare the way for the conquest of England. The French 
fleet left Toulon in the early summer, picked up reinforcements 
from Italy, occupied Malta in June and reached Egypt on July 
Ist. ‘(he next day Napoleon’s troops entered Alexandria. Al- 
though Nelson with his British men-of-war tried to intercept the 
French force, he had the ill fortune to leave Alexandria the day 
before Napoleon arrived. 

Bonaparte made use of psychological warfare to prepare the 
way for his invasion. He sent a communication to the Turkish 
Pasha, assuring him that the French would rescue him from the 
unruly Mamluks and strengthen Ottoman rule. He also issued a 
proclamation to the people of Egypt, telling them that he was 
coming, not only to punish their Mamluk officials for interfering 
with French trade, but also to replace their evil rule with a new 
régime of justice. 

Although Napoleon’s army encountered many hardships, with 
his genius for military tactics he overcame all resistance, defeating 
the Ottoman Pasha and Mamluk officers on July 21st, at the 
Battle of the Pyramids. During this crisis the shaykhs of al-Azhar 
read the traditions of al-Bukhari and prayed for defense of their 
country. After the Mamluk defeat they sent a petition to Bona- 
parte asking for favorable treatment. As Napoleon sent a 
courteous reply, the populace allowed him to occupy Cairo on 
July 25th, without real opposition. 

Napoleon naturally tried to gain control of the Mamluk 
soldiers, many of whom sought refuge at al-Azhar. His principal 
aim, however, was to gain the good will of the indigenous 
Egyptian population, especially of their true leaders, who were 
the shaykhs of al-Azhar. Accordingly, after he had entered Cairo 
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he chose ten shaykhs to form a council, or diwan, with the Rector 
of al-Azhar, Shaykh ‘Abd-Allah al-Sharqawi, as their presiding 
officer.* 

Bonaparte tried to help the people by establishing the “Insti- 
tut d’Egypte,” so as to enable his French experts to give technical 
advice. It was these experts who compiled the monumental 
Description de Egypte, subsequently printed in Paris. He also 
took part in observing the Prophet’s Birthday and frequently had 
discussions about Islamic affairs with the scholars. In spite, how- 
ever, of Bonaparte’s efforts to win the confidence of the Egyptians, 
they did not cooperate with him in a wholehearted way. Like all 
sincere members of the theocracy of Islam they were unable to 
accept the rule of an unbeliever. ‘Then when the French em- 
ployed a staff of Christian Copts to conduct a tax census, dis- 
content turned into open hostility. Shaykh al-Sadat formed a 
committee at al-Azhar to arm and incite the population, while 
agitators went through the city calling upon the men to come to 
the mosque. 

While the people were in this dangerous frame of mind, 
Napoleon left the city, appointing as his deputy General Dupuy, 
who handled the mobs so tactlessly that they killed him in his 
own home. When Napoleon returned and appealed to the shaykhs 
to restore order, they did not even send him a reply. Accordingly, 
he bombarded the neighborhood of al-Azhar, destroying build- 
ings and causing havoc. Even though the other citizens of the city 
capitulated, the men at al-Azhar refused to give in, until the 
French shells fell in the overcrowded courtyard of the mosque, 
obliging the shaykhs to hang up a flag of truce. ‘The French then 
sent a batallion of infantry and a squadron of cavalry to occupy 
al-Azhar. Al-Jabarti has given a vivid description of what that oc- 
cupation was like. 

‘The troops 


Entered al-Jami° al-Azhar; men on horseback accompanied 
by foot soldiers. . . . They occupied the open court and 
sanctuary, tethering their horses in the rear by the prayer 
niche. ‘They pillaged the students’ quarters and locker 
rooms, broke the lamps and night lights, and demolished 
the chests and books of the students and other persons living 


1. Jabarti, Part III, p. ii; (Merveilles) Tome VI, pp. 23-26. For membership of 
the diwdn, Khaffaji, Vol. I, p. 92. For the account of Napoleon’s secretary, see The 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by M. de Bourrienne (Colburn & Bentley, 1831) Vol. I, 
pp.126-240; 
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there. ‘They looted the loggias and stores of utensils, the 
storerooms and places for safe keeping, the cupboards and 
lockers. They tore up the books and copies of the Qur’an 
throwing them on the ground and trampling on them with 
their feet and boots. ‘They camped there, using the place as 
a latrine and urinal; they cleared their noses there, drank 
whatever there was to drink and broke the drinking vessels, 
throwing them into the court and nearby places. If any- 
body opposed them, they stripped him of his robes. Then 
on Tuesday morning some of them stood by the gateway of 
the mosque, so that persons coming to pray saw them and 
hastily withdrew.? 


After twenty-four hours a large group of shaykhs went to 
Napoleon, who agreed to remove his soldiers from the inside of 
the mosque, but left a guard outside the gateway. In the mean- 
time the people of the quarter fled, as the soldiers came to their 
houses to loot and kill. 

One of the professors of al-Azhar, Shaykh Ahmad al-Sharqawi, 
and four of his colleagues were arrested; a fifth was able to escape. 
Fven though Shaykh al-Sadat and some of his companions boldly 
went to Napoleon to plead for the release of the prisoners, they 
were shot at the Citadel, their bodies being thrown into the Nile. 

Although the French were able to restore order in Cairo, the 
rebellion continued in the provinces, where the people destroyed 
French boats, refused to sell supplies, stopped providing guides 
and joined the army of the Mamluk commander, Murad Bay. 
In August, moreover, the British fleet commanded by Nelson 
demolished the French transport and war vessels at Aboukir® east 
of Alexandria. 

A weaker man than Napoleon might have been discouraged 
by the loss of his fleet and the failure of his efforts to win the 
good will of the Egyptians. With his remarkable energy, however, 
he persuaded the ‘ulama’ to issue a proclamation, appealing to 
the people to be orderly and to pay their taxes, while he sent 
General Desaix to fight the Mamluks in the south. He also re- 
organized the Diwan and encouraged city planning, bridge build- 
ing and the construction of hospitals, factories and windmills. 
The scholars accompanying him published two journals* and 


2. Translated from Jabarti, Part III, p. 26; (Merveilles) Tome VI, p. 57. Com- 
pare Mubarak, Part IV, p. 35; Zaydan, Part I, p. 115. 

3. Abu-Qir. 

4, Le Courrier d’Egypte and La Décade Egyptienne. 
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interested the Egyptians in the fine arts and archaeology. ‘They 
also showed their books and scientific instruments to the profes- 
sors at al-Azhar, astonishing them with their chemical experi- 
ments. Scholars like ‘Abd-al-Rahman al-Jabarti learned a great 
deal about European science. Shaykh Hasan al-‘Attar, the Rector 
of al-Azhar from about 1830 to 1834, studied enough French to 
interpret European culture to the Egyptians and, while serving 
as recorder to the Diwan, Isma‘il al-Khashshab encouraged cul- 
tural exchange. 

In February, 1799, Bonaparte led an army into Palestine, in 
order to prevent the Ottomans from invading Egypt. When he 
seized al-‘Arish he sent some captured flags to Cairo, where the 
authorities forced the Rector of al-Azhar to fly them from the 
minarets. Shortly afterward thirteen flags from Jaffa were taken 
to al-Azhar and hung over two of the gateways. 

Bonaparte spent the spring of 1799 trying to drive the Otto- 
mans from the town of ‘Akka across the bay from Mount Carmel, 
but his efforts were unsuccessful because a British fleet kept the 
town supplied with provisions, while the Ottomans sent reinforce- 
ments. When, therefore, in May 1799 Napoleon was called back 
to France, he withdrew his forces from Palestine. Before he could 
depart from Egypt he was obliged to repel a joint European and 
Turkish attack, but he finally sailed home during the summer of 
1799, leaving General Kléber as his deputy in Cairo. 

On March 20, 1800, twelve thousand Ottoman troops invaded 
Egypt, marching on Cairo. Although Kléber defeated them at the 
Battle of Heliopolis, at least eight thousand of the ‘Turkish 
soldiers found refuge in the slum districts of Cairo. When the 
Egyptians in Bulaq helped them to loot the French supply depots, 
the flame of revolution was kindled in the city as a whole. After 
ten days of bitter strife the French asked the shaykhs of al-Azhar 
to help them to negotiate a peace, but the populace refused to 
come to terms, even cursing the shaykhs. Kléber, therefore, 
bombarded Bulaq and the neighborhood of al-Azhar for six days 
and nights, until the people surrendered. Then the French col- 
lected large quantities of weapons and imposed such heavy fines 
on the shaykhs that the guilds of the city were obliged to help 
meet the demands. When Shaykh al-Sadat was slow in paying his 
fine he was put in prison, where he was whipped twice a day. 

In the meantime there came to Cairo a former student of 
al-Azhar named Sulayman al-Halabi who, after living at al-Azhar 
for a month, went to the residence of General Kléber and stabbed 
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him to death. Four Qur’an reciters of al-Azhar were also impli- 
cated. One of them escaped, but after a trial the other three were 
executed, their heads being exhibited in a public place. At the 
same time Sulayman al-Halabi was impaled on a stake, after his 
hand had been burned. 

In order to avoid further incidents, Shaykh al-Sharqawi closed 
al-Azhar on June 1, 1800, keeping the gates locked until June 2, 
1801, when the French agreed to evacuate the country. 

After Kléber’s assassination Egypt was ruled by General le 
Baron de Menou, whose acceptance of Islam did not save him from 
being extremely unpopular. During his régime a French pro- 
tectorate over Egypt was announced, heavy taxes were imposed 
on the people and a number of the leading shaykhs were in- 
terned. At the same time the Muslims were shocked by seeing 
French women unveiled in the streets and enraged when some 
of their mosques were demolished or used for secular purposes. 

During March 1801 a British fleet and Ottoman army jointly 
invaded Egypt. As General Menou lacked Napoleon’s genius, 
the French were so badly defeated that by the end of October 
they evacuated. The British fleet did not remain in Egyptian 
waters for more than a year and a half, as the authorities in 
London desired to have Egypt return to Ottoman suzerainty. 
Accordingly, even before the British withdrew, the Sultan sent 
his Grand Vizier from Istanbul to Cairo, where he re-established 
Turkish rule and on June 2, 1801, honored al-Azhar by attending 
a Friday service. 


Muhammad ‘Ali 


After both the French and British forces had evacuated and 
the Ottoman flag was once more flying over the Citadel, there 
was a period of anarchy. The Ottoman pashas were unable to 
govern the country, while the Mamluk officers were struggling to 
regain the power which they had lost to the French.’ During this 
disturbed period people of different types sought the help of 
al-Azhar. Ihe Commander of the Albanian garrison® gave the 
students gift of wheat, in order to gain their good will. A group 
of desperate women rushed into the mosque, where they aired 
their grievances with such loud voices that they stopped the 


5, Jabarti, Part III, p. 260 ff; (Merveilles) Tome VII. 
6. The Albanian troops came to Egypt in 1801 with the Turkish army of in- 
vasion and remained to do garrison duty. 
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classes. On another occasion two hundred and fifty Janissaries 
found refuge at al-Azhar, while striking for payment of their 
wages. In the midst of these chaotic conditions the members of 
the Albanian garrison appealed to one of their officers to restore 
order. This new chief was Muhammad ‘Ali, “The man who 
turned Egypt into a living organism.” 

As Muhammad ‘Ali was at that time loyal to the Ottoman 
Sultan, he helped a new Pasha to occupy the Citadel at Cairo and 
all might have gone well, if this Pasha had not brought 3000 
Kurdish tribesmen, or Delis, to join his garrison. These Deli 
soldiers proved to be so brutal that they drove the people of the 
city to desperation. 

During May, 1805, the shaykhs dismissed their classes at al- 
Azhar and went to Muhammad ‘Ali, in order to demand the 
removal of the Pasha. When Muhammad ‘Ali asked them whom 
they wished to nominate as the Pasha’s successor they replied, 
“We will have thee to govern us according to the laws; for we 
see in thy countenance that thou art possessed of justice and 
goodness.’’® 

Although the shaykhs easily persuaded Muhammad ‘Ali to 
comply with their request, it took him two months to expel the 
Pasha from the Citadel. During this period of anxiety al-Azhar 
served as a refuge for hundreds of terrified people. Many of the 
Mamluk soldiers refused to submit to a foreign officer like 
Muhammad ‘Ali. Those of their number who fled to the college- 
mosque of Barquq were caught and killed, but all who sought 
refuge at al-Azhar escaped. 

By March 1, 1811, Muhammad ‘Ali had gained such prestige 
that a large number of the leading Mamliks accepted his invita- 
tion to attend at the Citadel the investiture of his son, Prince 
Tustin, as the commander of an army being sent to Arabia. The 
purpose of this expeditionary force was to help the Ottomans 
drive out forces of Wahhabi tribesmen from Makkah and al- 
Madinah. After drinking coffee together in a friendly way, the 
Mamliks suddenly discovered that Muhammad ‘Ali had locked 
them in the Citadel, where 470 of them were slaughtered. ‘This 
massacre made Muhammad ‘Ali the undisputed master of Egypt, 
enabling him to drive out the Mamliks from the provinces, as 
well as from the capital. 


7. Ghurbal, p. 15. See also pp. 1-32. The Delis were al-Dilah or al-Dildtiyah. 
8.Enc. Brit) 1949, Vol. VILL, p.'89. 
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Several incidents occurring at al-Azhar suggest how much law- 
lessness must have existed during this upset period. In 1810 the 
students were accused of making false money and of harboring 
prostitutes, either inside the mosque or in places nearby. Two 
years later two thieves entered al-Azhar to steal the students’ 
belongings. When they were caught their hands were cut off, in 
accordance with Sirah V, verse 41, of the Qur’an.® 

While the costly war in Arabia was taking place Muhammad 
‘Ali confiscated the property of the country, including the en- 
dowments, or awqaf, of al-Azhar, proprietors being obliged to 
accept stipends fixed by the government instead of the revenues 
from their estates.1° At the same time such heavy taxes were 
imposed upon the people that the shaykhs read the traditions of 
al-Bukhari" as a sign of protest. On another occasion al-Bukhari 
was read at the request of Muhammad ‘Ali himself. When his 
son, ‘Tusun, died fighting the Wahhabi in Arabia, he asked the 
shaykhs to read the traditions about the Prophet, so as to invoke 
Allah’s favor for his younger son, Ibrahim, as he was taking his 
brother’s place. 

In addition to the war in Arabia, Muhammad ‘Ali conducted 
a number of other campaigns. In 1820 he started the conquest of 
the Sudan and four years later helped the Ottoman Sultan 
Mahmud II to deal with the Greek revolution. In 1831 a fourth 
campaign was conducted by Ibrahim, his son, to drive the Otto- 
mans out of Palestine and Syria. 

Although Muhammad ‘Ali was famous for his military cam- 
paigns, it was not so much his foreign wars as his domestic re- 
forms which affected al-Azhar. In spite of his despotic methods, 
the shaykhs had a share in planning for these measures, as a 
number of them were invited to meet with his advisory council. 

The reform program included the founding of numerous 
secular schools and technical institutions, as well as the sending 
of students to Europe for study and the establishment of a print- 
ing press. The first group of a hundred young men to enter the 
new medical school and many candidates for other forms of 
higher education were recruited from the student body of al- 
Azhar. After studying in France during the year 1826, Shaykh 


9. Mubarak, Part IV, p. 37. Sharqawi, Part II, pp. 175, 176. Jabarti, Part IV, p. 
211; (Merveilles) Tome VIII, pp. 229, 245, 324. 

10. Lane-Poole (Story of Cairo) p. 302. Arminjon, p. 45. Guemard, p. 251. 
Heyworth-Dunne, p. 103. 

11. Al-Sahih. 
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Rifa‘ah al-Tahtawi started the School of Languages and Transla- 
tion Bureau of the government, as well as lectures at al-Azhar to 
awaken an interest in secular literature.t* Other shaykhs also 
began to take an interest in the new ideas, which were forming 
in Europe during the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Muhammad ‘Ali showed a great deal of favor to al-Azhar, but 
at the same time he dominated the administration. ‘Thus when 
the ‘ulama’ chose Muhammad al-Mahdi to be the Rector, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali insisted on appointing Muhammad al-Shanawani in- 
stead." 

During the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali a million acres of land 
were reclaimed for cultivation, the population of Egypt increased 
from two to four and a half million and the government revenues 
were almost doubled. Instead of the Ottoman Pasha and his 
Mamluk amirs there was a new dynasty. In the place of mediaeval 
stagnation and isolation from Europe there was the beginning of 
a cultural awakening. Side by side with the Quranic system of 
learning, there was a new program of secular education, destined 
to compete with the religious studies fostered by al-Azhar. 


The Successors of Muhammad ‘Ali 


In 1848 Muhammad ‘Ali withdrew in favor of his son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, who died prematurely a few months before his 
father’s own life came to an end. He was followed by ‘Abbas 
Hilmi, who ruled from 1848 to 1854 and was so hostile to Euro- 
pean influences that he allowed most of the new educational re- 
forms to suffer from neglect. His successor was his uncle Sa‘id, 
whose weak rule came to an end in 1863. Although ‘Abbas Hilmi 
frequently visited al-Azhar, where he distributed silver coins, and 
Sa‘id also favored the mosque, their patronage accomplished 
nothing of importance. 

The year after Sa‘id died the shaykhs sent a report to the 
Paris Exposition in which they included the curriculum of al- 
Azhar. Although logic, arithmetic, algebra, equations, astronomy 
and astrology were mentioned, it is evident that these subjects 
were regarded as supplementary courses. ‘The principal studies 
were still those of the Ottoman times. 

During the middle of the nineteenth century, many ascetics 
continued to frequent al-Azhar and there were also vestiges of 


12. Sa‘idi, pp. 19-24, 26-32; Adams, p. 29; Ghurbal, p. 90; Fiqi, pp. 69-79. 
13. Sharqawi, Part III, pp. 177, 178. 
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the violence which had existed in former times. In 1853 the 
North African students mutinied because they were discontented 
with their rations. Order was only restored by the arrival of a 
patrol of soldiers and the expelling of four students. Shortly after- 
ward the students of Upper Egypt had such a violent altercation 
with the Syrians, that the troops came with drums and guns. At 
least three teachers and thirty students were arrested before the 
quarrel could be ended." 

In 1855 a drawing was made public, so that for the first time 
Europeans could learn what the inner courtyard of al-Azhar was 
like.**> Another break with tradition was the appointing of four 
shaykhs to take charge of the mosque, when the Rector broke 
down in health. This Rector was Shaykh Ibrahim al-Bajtri, who 
died in 1860 and was so beloved that ‘Abbas Hilmi himself 
sometimes attended his lectures.*® 

The Land Law of 1858 was important for al-Azhar, as it 
brought to an end Muhammad ‘Ali’s agricultural monopoly, 
once again permitting institutions to enjoy the income from their 
endowments. It was about this time that Princess Zaynab, a 
daughter of Muhammad ‘Ali, and a certain Salim Pasha estab- 
lished awgdf, each of which was destined to yield to al-Azhar 
about seven thousand Egyptian pounds a year. 

In 1856 Sa‘id signed the concession for constructing the Suez 
Canal, but he died in 1863 before the undertaking was com- 
pleted, leaving Isma‘il, the son of Ibrahim, as his successor. 

Isma‘il dreamed of modernizing the social and cultural life 
of his people, so as to make Egypt like “a corner of Europe.” He 
revived some of the projects started by Muhammad ‘Ali and en- 
couraged the Catholic and Protestant missions to expand their 
educational programs, giving girls as well as boys a chance to 
become educated. He also made numerous government reforms, 
undertook important public works and founded many of the 
educational and civic institutions which make modern Cairo a 
center of culture. 

One of the new institutions deserves special mention. Dar 
al-‘Ultim** was established to train secondary school teachers and 
to contribute to the education of judges. It was designed to sup- 
plement the work at al-Azhar by teaching the traditional subjects 


14. Mubarak, Part IV, p. 40; Khaffaji, Vol. I, p. 115; Heyworth-Dunne, p. 398. 
15. Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, p. 41. 

16. Mubarak, Part IV, p. 41; The name is sometimes written al-Bayjuri. 

17. It was founded in 1872 and in 1946 became a college of Cairo University. 
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in a more vital way, at the same time that modern courses were 
offered in mathematics, history, geography, physics, chemistry and 
calligraphy. Even at the present time students of al-Azhar profit 
by courses at Dar al-‘Ulim, so as to become well trained teachers. 
They also use the library for study and the preparation of theses. 


During the reign of Isma‘il, al-Azhar was a rapidly growing 
institution, which still served elementary school boys as well as 
students of university age. In 1867 there were 221 teachers: 101 
Shafi'i, 42 Hanafi, 77 Maliki and 1 Hanbali. During the same 
year there were 4,712 students. Six years later in 1873 there were 
314 teachers and 9,441 students. ‘The budget, which was met by 
income from endowments, totaled 2,519 pounds and 62 piasters, 
which at that time amounted to about $12,600, the dollar being 
worth much more than it is today. In 1876 the students were 
divided among the following codes of jurisprudence: 5,651 Shafi‘l, 
3,826 Maliki, 1,278 Hanafi and 25 Hanbali, a total of 10,780." 


Isma‘il was greatly interested in al-Azhar. The shaykhs were 
encouraged to teach geometry, history, music and other subjects 
as elective courses. ‘The College of Aqbugha was repaired, some 
arcades on the right-hand side of the sanctuary were rebuilt and 
the south-east entrance, Bab al-Sa‘@idah, was renovated, a poem 
being inscribed with gilded letters for people in the street to 
HeAGL. 

In 1870 Shaykh Muhammad al-Mahdi became the Rector and, 
as he was an influential Hanafi mufti, he was able to obtain 
generous gifts so as to improve the financial situation of the 
mosque. Both Isma‘il and the new Rector realized how unsatis- 
factory the educational standards were at al-Azhar. There were 
still no formal diplomas, only the personal certificates?® written 
by individual teachers. There was, moreover, no system for the 
appointment of professors, so that classes were often conducted 
by ambitious shaykhs, who were incapable and lacking in true 
scholarship. 

In order to raise the academic standards, the Law of Febru- 
ary 3, 1872 was issued.** ‘This statute inaugurated a new system 
whereby a candidate, who wished to teach at al-Azhar, was re- 


18. ‘Abd-al-Raziq, p. 38; Mubarak, Part I, p. 88; Zayyati, pp. 204, 205. A student 
was called al-mujawir or talib; plural al-mujdwirtin or al-talabah. 

19. Jundi, p. 21; “Inan (1958) p. 251; Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, p. 41. Zayyati, 
pp. 79, 80. 

20. See Appendix III. 

21. See Projet de Réforme and Sa‘idi. 
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quired to apply to the Rector for examination, at the same time 
proving that he had completed certain required courses. In order 
to conduct the examinations the authorities established a board, 
which was composed of two leading scholars from each of the 
three principal schools of jurisprudence. Not more than six 
candidates were examined in any one year, usually even a smaller 
number. The candidate who passed the examinations, which to 
start with were held in private homes during six or seven days, 
was granted a diploma” sanctioned by the ruler himself. The 
successful candidates were divided into three groups. A man of 
the first grade was entitled to wear an honorary robe conferred 
by the ruler and to enjoy free travel in Egypt. He was almost 
certain to be appointed to teach at al-Azhar rather than in one of 
the less important institutions. A candidate who was unable to 
answer questions related to eleven academic departments of study 
was assigned to a lower grade, but he had a chance to seek re- 
examination after further study. ‘The eleven academic subjects 
were the law, the principles or sources of jurisprudence, theology, 
tradition, commentary, two kinds of grammar, three kinds of 
rhetoric and logic.** ‘This law was important because it was the 
first of a series of reforms, which turned al-Azhar from a mediae- 
val mosque-college into a modern university. 


Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani 


Although the progressive reforms of Isma‘il influenced the 
intellectual leaders of Cairo in many ways, the nineteenth century 
renaissance in Egypt was due not so much to the official actions 
of Isma‘il as to the personal efforts of Muhammad Jamal-al-Din 
al-Afghani,** who lived at Cairo from 1871 to 1879, supported by 
a government grant of ten pounds a month. 


Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani was a political and intellectual rebel, 
who desired to see Islam liberated from European imperialism, 
awakened from the stagnation of mediaeval times and unified 
under one Caliph. Although the more conservative shaykhs and 


22. Al-Shahadah al-‘Alimiyah, making the teacher an ‘alim, or member of 
al-‘ulama’. 

23. Al-figh, ustl al-figh, al-tawhid, al-hadith, al-tafsir, al-nahw & al-sarf, al- 
ma‘ani & al-bayan & al-badi‘, and al-mantiq. 

24. Born in 1839, studied in Afghanistan, Persia and India; 1866-1869 served as 
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died at Istanbul, 1897. See Makhziimi, Madktr, Amin (Moslem Phil.) pp. 57-71; 
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pupils at al-Azhar feared his radical spirit, many students flocked 
to his house in order to hear his lectures and to ask questions. 
Owing to the innovations of Isma‘il, these students were puzzled 
by European thought. They liked al-Afghani because he based 
his statements on reason in addition to revelation. He encouraged 
the students to think for themselves, rather than to be guided by 
blind imitation of the old authorities,*> giving religion new 
vitality and life new meaning. Although most of the things which 
al-Afghani taught are of too technical a nature for persons who 
do not know Arabic to appreciate, two aspects of his teachings 
are of general interest. 


In the first place, he emphasized the fact that the Prophet 
Muhammad not only revealed truths to awaken men’s spiritual 
powers, but also to establish a new social order of freedom, jus- 
tice and brotherhood. It was this welding together of spiritual 
vitality and social welfare which formed a religious basis for 
al-Afghani’s program of revolution.?® According to him it was the 
duty of a loyal Muslim to serve Allah by freeing Islam from what 
he believed to be the coercion and exploitation of the colonial 
system. It is impossible to understand the present day situation 
in Asia and Africa, unless one realizes that the seed planted by 
al-Afghani has grown to bear fruit a hundredfold. 


A second aspect of his teaching was his effort to harmonize 
science and religion. When for instance the students asked him 
why the Qur’an did not mention modern inventions, he ex- 
plained that if the miracles of steam and electricity had been 
revealed to a Bedouin of the seventh century, he would have 
thought that Allah was telling lies. ‘Then again when the students 
asked him if it was really true that the earth was a sphere en- 
circling the sun, he found the answer in the Qur’an itself. Surah 
Ixxix, verse 30, says about the creation of the universe that “The 
earth, moreover, hath He spread out.’”’ As the basic form of the 
verb to “spread out’? means “egg shaped,” al-Afghani explained 
that the Qur’an implies that Allah created the earth in global 
form. Surah xxxvi, verse 38, gives further proof when it says, 
“And the sun runs its course.” Al-Afghani pointed out that the 
two final words imply “as its pivot,” so that the Qur’an makes 
it clear that Allah created a round earth to circle about the sun.*’ 


25. al-taqlid. 
26. See Madkir, pp. 102-104, 147. 
27. Makhzimi, pp. 161, 164-166. 
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Although this type of exegesis may seem to be lacking in 
scholarship, the spirit which prompted it was full of initiative. 
At a time when the first waves of modernism were beating upon 
a hard beach of conservatism, the courageous ideas of al-Afghani 
made a strong appeal to the perplexed youth. When, moreover, 
the European Powers were interfering with Egyptian affairs, his 
dream of political independence aroused the young Muslims, 
who desired to see Islam regain its former freedom and suprem- 
acy. Al-Afghani was not content to be a teacher, but also took a 
great deal of interest in Free Masonry and started a political 
party of his own, called al-Hizb al-Watani, aiming to achieve 
freedom and justice. 

The foreign diplomats inevitably disliked al-Afghani’s opposi- 
tion to imperialism. The shaykhs of al-Azhar also were hostile 
to him for three principal reasons: he taught European philoso- 
phy; he refused to be bound down by customs, which had become 
traditional in Islam; and he allowed some of his disciples to 
neglect religion. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 1879 he 
was expelled from Egypt. After visiting Hyderabad in India and 
London in England, he went to Paris, where he lived from 1882 
to 1884. 

During this period he organized a revolutionary society called 
Jam‘tyat al-“Urwah al-Wuthqd, most of the members of which 
were Muslims working in France. The aim of the society was to 
combat imperialism, especially in Egypt and the Sudan. Between 
March 13th and October 16th, 1884, al-Afghani issued a periodi- 
cal with the same name as the society. He brought his disciple 
Muhammad ‘Abduh to Paris, to write most of the articles, which 
dealt with subjects like British imperialism in the Nile Valley, 
the people of India, the Ottomans and the French colonies. ‘There 
were also appeals for Muslim unity and discussions about more 
detailed subjects. The last article to be published concerned 
“British Earthquakes in the Sudan.” Although the journal was 
banned in Egypt, many copies found their way to Cairo, where 
they aroused the emotions of members of the younger generation. 
When the journal was banned in India, it was discontinued. 

Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani left France to travel to numerous 
places, before he finally settled down at Istanbul. Although the 
Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid offered to send him a concubine, he re- 
fused her as he was a celibate with ascetic ideas. After three 
operations for cancer he died at Istanbul when he was fifty-eight 
years old. His active life was largely responsible for Egyptian 
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nationalism, the Persian constitution of 1906, the Young Turk 
Party and the renaissance of Islam. 

Hafiz Ibrahim said about al-Afghani that “Before his time 
people thought that religion was a matter of form, everything 
with meaning being heresy. This lasted until he made them to 
see the light of true guidance, so that due to him they emerged 
from the darkness of the Middle Ages.”?* It was also said about 
al-Afghani that “He awakened a spirit of revival among the 
scholars of al-Azhar, so that there flowed in their veins the blood 
of a new life. It was a religious renaissance, which al-Azhar em- 
braced, following its guidance and seeking its light until our 
own time.’’?9 


The British Occupation 


While this intellectual awakening was taking place, important 
events were creating a crisis in Egypt. In November 1869 the 
Suez Canal was opened to traffic with elaborate ceremonies. Be- 
cause of the extravagant promises made by his predecessor, Isma‘il 
was obliged to incur heavy debts, in order to complete the con- 
struction of the Canal. In 1873 his debts were increased, as he 
spent large sums of money at Istanbul to persuade the Otto- 
man government to grant him a greater degree of autonomy 
and the right to use the title Khedive.®° Isma‘il also carried on 
a war in the Sudan and spent 46,264,000 pounds sterling for a 
program of public works, with the result that he was obliged 
to borrow large sums of money from the European bankers, 
becoming indebted to the Oppenheim Bank alone for 43,890,000 
pounds. 

By 1876 it became so evident that Isma‘il would be bankrupt, 
unless his finances were controlled by European experts, that 
drastic measures were adopted to satisfy his creditors, while he 
himself tried to form a council of ministers, with the power to 
improve methods of taxation and finance. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the demands of his army officers and disagreements with the 
foreign financiers made his position untenable. When, therefore, 
the British and French advised him to withdraw and the Otto- 
man Sultan ordered him to abdicate in favor of his son, the 
Khedive yielded. In June 1879 the ill-fated Isma‘il sailed from 


28. Free translation from Madkur, p. 102. 
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Alexandria on his yacht al-Mahrisah, leaving his son, Tawfiq, 
as the ruler of Egypt. It must have been a bitter experience for 
the students of al-Azhar, fired by al-Afghani’s dreams of independ- 
ence, to see their monarch forced into exile by a despotic Sultan 
and a group of European creditors. 

The Khedive Tawfiq went a step further than his father by 
establishing an International Commission of Liquidation, hoping 
that it could recommend a final solution for the problem of the 
Egyptian debt. Although this Commission proposed realistic 
methods of handling the budget, interest payments and taxation, 
its work was upset by unexpected events. 

In 1881 the Egyptian army officers became exasperated be- 
cause the size of the army was being reduced, their pay was 
inadequate and their Turkish colleagues were favored more than 
they were. Accordingly, two colonels named Ahmad al-‘Arabi and 
‘Ali Fahmi presented a petition to the Prime Minister, asking 
for fairer treatment. When they were placed under arrest, the 
Egyptian officers mutinied, order being restored only when the 
Khedive appointed Ahmad al-‘Arabi as Minister of War, in- 
creased the size of the army and granted higher salaries to the 
Egyptians. At the same time forty ‘Turkish speaking officers were 
sent into exile. Needless to say these actions angered both the 
Ottomans and the European financiers. ‘The Egyptians also were 
stirred up, as the following quotation from a local newspaper 
makes clear. 


Some people pretend that fanaticism is ruinous to progress, 
yet our best days were those in which we conquered the 
Universe by devotion to our faith. ‘Today we have neglected 
it, and we and our country are in the hands of strangers, but 
our misfortunes are a just punishment for our sins. O ye 
Ulema of El-Azhar! whose sacred duty it should be to com- 
bat this religious decadence, what will be your answer at 
the Day of Judgment to Him who can read the secrets of 
your hearts?* 


These words were not fair to the shaykhs of al-Azhar, who 
were ringleaders in promoting nationalism. When, for instance, 
the Council of Ministers resigned under foreign pressure, a 
British fleet appearing at Alexandria, it was the shaykhs who took 
the lead in persuading the Khedive to reinstate al-‘Arabi as a 
minister. 


31. Cromer (Mod. Egypt) p. 211. 
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When a Maltese sailor stabbed a donkey boy in Alexandria, 
on June 11, 1882, the strained condition reached a climax. The 
slum dwellers of different nationalities became engaged in such 
a violent fracas that fifty Europeans were killed. Fourteen thou- 
sand Christians fled from Egypt and the Powers held a conference 
at Istanbul to discuss the crisis. When, acting independently of 
the Europeans, the Khedive appointed Raghib as Prime Minister 
and al-‘Arabi as Minister of War, the British fleet at Alexandria 
issued an ultimatum. As the Egyptians disregarded this warning, 
the British shelled their fortifications. The following day the 
Egyptian garrison withdrew after setting fire to the city, while 
a few British went ashore to keep order. 

After it had become evident that ‘Turkey and France did not 
wish to share in an invasion of Egypt, the British independently 
of their allies landed an army at Alexandria and on September 
13, 1882 defeated al-‘Arabi at ‘Tall al-Kabir, the following day 
occupying Cairo. 

In writing about these events Lord Cromer said that the 
‘ulama’ ‘““Though numerically the smallest, was by far the most 
influential’’*? of the groups forming public opinion among the 
Egyptians. In spite of their efforts, however, the shaykhs became 
the subjects of a foreign régime and al-Azhar was destined to 
exist in a land controlled by foreigners and unbelievers. 


32. Cromer (Mod. Egypt) p. 325. 
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The Modern Period 


1879-1892 Khedive Tawfiq 
1882—British occupation. 
1888-1889—College of Aqbugha rebuilt. 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, Grand Mufti of Egypt. 
1892—Renovation of al-Azhar. 
1892-1914 Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II 
1895-1896—Laws for reforms at al-Azhar. 


1896-1897—Extensive improvements; the Library of al-Azhar 
founded. 


1901—al-Riwaq al-‘Abbasi built. 
1903—Completion of the Aswan Dam. 
1911—Law for the reorganization of al-Azhar. 
1914—Beginning of the First World War. 
1914-1917 Sultan Husayn Kamil 
The British Protectorate replaced Ottoman suzerainty. 
LOI DO 3G man UAGae 
1919—Widespread disturbances in Egypt. 
1922—FEegypt became an independent kingdom. 
1930-1936—Laws to establish al-Azhar as a university. 


1936—Construction of buildings used for Administration, 
the Religious Institute, Hospital and Clinic. 


1936-1952 King Faruqg 

1939-1945—The Second World War. 

1950-1951—The University quadrangle built for al-Azhar. 
1952. ‘The Revolution 

1952—Abdication of Faruq. 

1953—The Republic established. 

1959—City of Foreign Students completed. 


CHAPTER VI 


Reconstruction and Reform 
Improvement of the Building 


T ‘THE time when the British occupied Egypt, the nominal 
sovereign was the Ottoman Sultan, to whom annual tribute 
was still paid. His viceroy in Cairo was the Khedive, who was 
assisted by a number of national and provincial councils. The 
Khedive ‘Tawfiq “Gave the English complete liberty, accepting 
all of the reforms which they introduced. Their task in Egypt 
was greatly facilitated by the conciliatory and trustful character 
Grothe Pritice.’* 

‘The power behind the throne, therefore, came to be the 
British agent, Sir Evelyn Baring, who presided over the affairs 
of Egypt from 1882 to 1907, ending his career as the Earl of 
Cromer. As the British ambassador was at the capital, Istanbul, 
Cromer’s diplomatic rank was that of Consul General. His diffi- 
cult task was made easier when representatives of the European 
Powers met at London in 1884 and approved a plan for liquidat- 
ing the Egyptian debts.? Under these favorable conditions Lord 
Cromer was able to make Egypt not only a solvent, but even a 
prosperous, country. 

In 1892 the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II succeeded ‘Tawfiq. ‘The 
most important events which occurred during his reign were the 
conquest of the Sudan by Kitchener in 1898, the completion in 
1903 of the Aswan Dam, with its supplementary barrages at 
Asyit and Ziftah, and the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, 
giving France a dominant position in Morocco, while England 
gained a free hand in Egypt. 

It is so expensive to keep large public buildings in good re- 
pair, that it is not surprising that many of them were neglected 
during the period when Egypt was not only in debt, but also 
passing through a critical phase of political upheaval. When 


1. Translated from Shafiq, p. 158. 
2. Approval was given for a loan of a million pounds; use of the loan to pay 
indemnities, pensions, privileged debts, etc., and also to develop irrigation. 
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Tawfiq first became the Khedive, al-Azhar itself needed renova- 
tion. In a report of the Comité de Conservation for the year 
1883, Professor Creswell found the following note. 

“Although a considerable amount of work was done in this 
mosque, it was hardly noticeable because of the size of the build- 
ing. The principal parts of the edifice are propped up and need 
reconstruction.” Professor Creswell also records that “A photo- 
graph in my collection, taken by Giuntini early in the eighties 
of the last century, shows the north-west facade of the sahn* so 
shored up and, in addition, the space between the columns walled 
up, only the outer half of each column being visible.’ 

‘Ali Mubarak, moreover, said about the College of Aqbugha 
that “It remained intact until the Diwan al-Awgqaf tore it down 
and began to reconstruct it in its own way, the work not yet 
being completed.”® ‘This must have been written about 1888 or 
1889, while the outer walls of the north-east and north-west 
facades of the College and the roof with its supporting piers 
were being rebuilt. 

The Khedive ‘Tawfiq also made over most of the wooden 
screens, originally installed by Qa’it-Bay to separate the sanctuary 
from the side colonnades. Fortunately the repairs did not change 
the beautiful appearance of the original Mamluk woodwork. 
About the same time the Khedive rebuilt the arcades of 
Katkhuda’s new sanctuary and reconstructed the outer walls of 
the shops, located between the sanctuary and the street in the 
rear. 

When ‘Abbas Hilmi II became the Khedive in 1892, he visited 
al-Azhar to inspect some important building operations. It was 
at the time when the piers and columns around the open court- 
yard were rebuilt in their present form. Only the porch of the 
Caliph al-Hafiz was left without radical changes. ‘The main lava- 
tory was also improved, while the street walls of the lodgings on 
the south side of the mosque were reconstructed. Four years 
later work was begun for the removal of the shops, latrines and 
storerooms, which spoiled the appearance of the west corner of 
the mosque. A schoolroom over the main gateway was also torn 
down, the roof level on the left hand side of the facade was made 
even and, a year later, the red checker pattern on the gateway 
of Qa’it-Bay was removed. 


3. The central court, open to the sky. 
4, Creswell (Egypt) Vol. I, p. 41. 
5. Mubarak, Part II, p. 91, line 11. 
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In 1901 the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi completed the construc- 
tion of a handsome new building in the west corner of the 
mosque enclosure. It is three stories high and known as al-Riwdq 
al-‘A bbast. On the ground floor there is a beautiful room, which 
was originally used for examinations, as well as for the classes 
of prominent teachers like Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh and the 
Rector. The upper stories have been used for offices and lodgings. 
A number of new rooms were also added to the College of 
Taybars, with a passage to separate them from the Riwaq al- 
‘Abbasi and with a small gateway opening out to the front street. 
Most of the roofing over the principal parts of the mosque was 
also made over at this time.® 

Other improvements were made in connection with sanita- 
tion.’ The courts and loggias had become unhealthy, with the 
floors unswept, bits of food left to rot, water spilt on the ground, 
dirty clothing strewn around, overcrowding at night, a clutter of 
chests and lockers, disagreeable odors and a plague of mice. As 
the students and even the teachers did not appreciate the danger 
from infection, there were always many skin diseases and epi- 
demics were likely to occur. In 1896, for instance, the authorities 
came to remove a Syrian student, reported to be ill either with 
cholera or the bubonic plague. Because his roommates refused to 
let him go to the hospital, there was a fight with the police, which 
resulted in five deaths, a hundred and five arrests and the closing 
of the Syrian lodgings for a year. 

In 1898 a doctor was appointed to take charge of the students’ 
health. He limited the number of boys sleeping in any one place, 
demanded greater cleanliness, established a clinic and dispensary 
in the Riwaq al-‘Abbasi and removed boys with infectious diseases 
from the mosque. In 1904 a government hospital was built near 
al-Azhar, but the present system of health service was not or- 
ganized until 1929. 

In the meantime the dole of bread was increased from five 
to fifteen thousand loaves a day. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the bread was distributed between dawn and 
ten o’clock on the left hand side of the open court, but in the 
course of time it was moved to a building behind the mosque. 
Every student eligible to enjoy the dole received his bread from 
a representative of his riwadq. At this period a needy student 


6. For comparison of plans see Baedeker (1898) p. 44 and (1908) p. 52. See 
Creswell (Egypt) pp. 41-48, 58, 254-257 and plates 4-14. 
7. Khaffaji, Vol. I, p. 115; Majlis, pp. 106-109; Zayyati, pp. 194-196. 
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usually received four loaves a day, two of which he ate, the other 
two being sold. The shaykhs preferred to give bread rather than 
cash, to prevent a shiftless student from spending his money too 
quickly and going hungry. In 1929, however, the dole of bread 
was replaced by a modern system of semiannual payments. 


Another improvement was the establishment of a central uni- 
versity library. In 1853 the government department of endow- 
ments* made a catalogue of the books in the different institutions 
of Cairo. It recorded that there were 18,564 books and manu- 
scripts at al-Azhar, but these volumes were distributed among 
the lodging quarters and badly neglected. ‘There were also some 
valuable manuscripts stored in the nearby mosques, where there 
were no intelligent guardians to take care of them. Accordingly, 
in 1896 and 1897, the Rector persuaded the government to fur- 
nish the colleges of Aqbugha and Taybars with bookcases and 
steps were taken to form a central university library.® 


At the beginning there were 7,703 volumes, representing 
twenty-seven branches of learning, 6,617 of the books being given 
by the lodging units and neighboring institutions. Although 
some of the large residential units were slow about turning over 
their books to this new library, the librarian was given super- 
vision over all of the books in the mosque as a whole. In 1909 a 
committee was appointed to purchase new books and, even 
though this body was slow in performing its duty, the library 
grew because of private gifts. 


Although a few other improvements have been made, such 
as the installation of electric lights and modern plumbing, the 
mosque building has not been changed in any important way 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. The new buildings 
erected since that time are outside of the original enclosure, so 
that they do not affect the mosque itself. 


Persons who wish to study the art and architecture of al-Azhar 
should refer to the detailed and masterful description given by 
Professor Creswell in the first volume of his monumental work 
on the Muslim architecture of Egypt.*° 


8. Diwan al-Awgaf. 

9. Maktabat al-Azhar. 

10. The Muslim Architecture of Egypt by K. A. C. Creswell, Clarendon Press, 
1952. See also Hautcoeur, Vol. I, pp. 218-220; Vol. Il, planches 9-15, 91, 105, 106, 
236, 237; Mosques of Egypt, Vol. I, pp. 16-20 and plates 10-13; Vol. I, plates 
163, 164. 
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Muhammad ‘Abduh 


At the same time that the material plant of al-Azhar was being 
renovated, important changes were being made in connection 
with the academic work. ‘These reforms were due largely to 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, whose life casts great light on the 
conditions at al-Azhar." 

He was born in 1849 and, after learning how to read and 
write in his own home, he went to a village teacher who helped 
him to memorize the entire Qur’an before he was eleven years 
old. In 1862 he was sent to the Ahmadi Mosque at Tanta, where 
for two years he studied the reading and intoning of the Qur’an. 
When he was promoted to study grammar, he found the subject 
to be so unprofitable that he ran away from school. Although his 
father tried to force him to return, he fled to a nearby village 
where he spent a fortnight with his father’s uncle. This relative, 
Shaykh Darwish Khadr, was both a farmer and a Sufi. With his 
interest in mysticism he gave Muhammad a spiritual outlook, 
persuading him to complete his studies so as to gain a better 
understanding of society. Accordingly, after entrusting to his 
parents the girl whom he married when he was sixteen years old, 
he returned to school at ‘Tanta. 

In 1866 he transferred to al-Azhar, where he disliked the 
pedantic fundamentalism of the period, preferring instead the 
ideas of a group of ascetics. When, however, he visited his great- 
uncle again in 1871, he was weaned away from his over zealous 
asceticism and given an interest in serving his fellowmen. During 
the same year he became a disciple of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, 
who helped him to understand both the value of traditional 
Islam and the significance of modern science. He also kindled in 
the heart of the young Muhammad such an infectious en- 
thusiasm, that Muhammad ‘Abduh started to write articles for 
the press. 

His first article, entitled Risdlat al-Waridat, greatly displeased 
the shaykhs when it appeared in 1874, because it criticized certain 
aspects of the traditional system. Other incidents increased the 
ill will of his professors so much, that they only allowed him to 
pass his examinations because of the Rector’s intervention, even 
then rating him as second grade, when he deserved the first. 

After gaining the ‘Alimiyah diploma in 1877, he lectured on 

11. For the life of Muhammad ‘Abduh see bibliography: Rida, Bahay (Fikr), 


Amin (Osman), ‘Abduh, Adams. His home was Mahallat Nasr in the Buhayrah 
Province; his great-uncle lived at Kunayyisat Awrin. 
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theology, logic and ethics at al-Azhar, at the same time giving 
private lessons in his own home as well as courses in several of 
the government schools. He also joined the Masonic Lodge of 
the Eastern Star, taking an interest in the social and civic prob- 
lems of the disturbed period in which he lived. 

In 1879, when Jamal al-Din al-Afghani was expelled from the 
country, he said “I have left you Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
His wisdom will suffice for Egypt.’’!? 

Although, because of his intimacy with al-Afghani, he was for 
a time interned in his village, it was not long before Muhammad 
‘Abduh was appointed by the Prime Minister, Riyad Pasha, to 
take charge of the government publications, including the official 
journal'*® distributed throughout the country as a whole. It was 
something new for Egypt to see a shaykh of al-Azhar, with his 
flowing robes and white turban, encouraging reform movements 
in education, justice, irrigation and other fields of work. In speak- 
ing about him Shaykh Rashid Rida said “What a turban it was, 
ennobled by the head of its wearer, envied by the ‘fezzes’ and 
respeetediby itheshats.ir 

Although Muhammad ‘Abduh tried to carry out his reforms 
by peaceful rather than revolutionary means, he was exiled from 
Egypt when the British occupation took place. In 1882, therefore, 
after visiting Beirut he went to Paris, to help Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani edit his journal, al-“Urwah al-Wuthqa. While living in 
France he dispensed with some of his Oriental robes, wearing a 
fez instead of a turban. 

In 1885 he once more visited Beirut, where he taught the 
Muslim sciences in the Sultaniyah School of the government, 
using his spare time to write a number of important works. 
Finally, in 1888, he returned to his homeland, where he was 
appointed to be a judge, serving first in the provinces and later 
in Cairo. The following year he was made a member of the 
National Legislative Council and promoted to become Grand 
Mufti of Egypt. 

Some of his judicial decisions made him famous throughout 
the Muslim world. One of them declared that it was lawful for 
“Muslims to deposit their money in the Postal Savings Bank, 
where it would draw interest.”” Another made it “lawful for 
Muslims to eat the flesh of animals slain by Jews and Christians” 


12. Amin (Md. ‘Abduh) p. 17. 
13. Al-Waq@i' al-Misriyah. 
14, Amin (Md. ‘Abduh) p. 32. 
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and a third ruled that pictures and statues might be used where 
there was no danger of idolatry.1® Because of his companionship 
with Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and his contacts with progressive 
European culture, he realized that Muslim scholars must become 
awakened, not only in Egypt, but in the world of Islam as a 
whole. ‘Thus he became the “religious renewer’ of his century, 
influencing the believers in many Muslim lands. 

Because he felt that it was the center from which ideas must 
radiate to reform Islam, Muhammad ‘Abduh was especially in- 
terested in al-Azhar. His plans for developing the institution were 
thoroughly practical. In the first place, he wished to have a fixed 
schedule of courses to replace the haphazard classes of individual 
teachers. In the second place, he felt that there should be annual 
examinations for all courses, so as to maintain proper academic 
standards. ‘Thirdly, he believed that the students should be made 
to use the great original texts of the famous scholars of Islam, 
rather than secondhand explanations written by less capable 
teachers. A fourth means of reform was to enrich the curriculum 
with new subjects, even if they were modern and secular. Fifthly, 
he felt the need for the centralized library, to take the place of 
the collections of books in the residential units. Finally, he in- 
sisted that the sanitary conditions of the mosque be improved. 

In spite of his government duties, Muhammad ‘Abduh found 
the time to lecture at al-Azhar, where he set an example of teach- 
ing with a thorough knowledge of his subject, sympathy for the 
students and an interpretation of the Qur’an suited to modern 
life. He used some of the methods al-Afghani had used, in order 
to help his students to accept the discoveries of Pasteur and 
Darwin. Thus he quoted Stirah CV, verse 3 of the Qur’an to 
confirm the theory of bacteria. When the people of Southern 
Arabia attacked Makkah during the sixth century, Allah “sent 
down upon them flights of ababil.’ Commentators have never 
been able to decide what these ababil were, so that it was possible 
for Muhammad ‘Abduh to explain that they must have been 
germs. 

In Surah II, verse 30, it is told that “Your Lord said to the 
angels that ‘I am making on earth a successor’.”” Muhammad 
‘Abduh pointed out that the “successor”? was man who was the 
descendant of the apes. Thus Allah confirmed the theories of 
bacteria and evolution, when He revealed the Qur’an.*® 

15. Adams, pp. 80, 193. 


16. Information given by Shaykh Ahmad al-Mahmasani, who was a pupil of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
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At the same time that Muhammad ‘Abduh helped the students 
to solve the problems of modern scientific thought, he wrote his 
theological treatise, Risdlat al-Tawhid, and other essays, in order 
to arouse a more vital faith in the fundamental beliefs of Islam. 
He also planned to establish a national university, but he died 
in 1905 before this dream could come true. His heroic influence 
was felt from Morocco to Indonesia and, because of his coura- 
geous leadership, al-Azhar was awakened to face the problems of 
modern life. 


Academic Reforms 


It has already been mentioned that the first law for the reform 
of al-Azhar’? was passed in 1872, when an examination system 
was established to control the appointment of teachers. ‘The law 
of March 24, 1885 confirmed the examination system with a few 
minor changes, while the law of October 15 of the same year 
established a formal system of registration in each residential 
unit, stricter than that of former years. “The new student was 
not eligible to receive the ration of bread until he had com- 
pleted studying two books on jurisprudence and two secular 
courses, during two years of study. Attendance was, therefore, 
to be accurately recorded, it being understood that “A person 
who is not registered as belonging to a riwdq or hdarah is not to 
be counted as a student of al-Azhar.” 

Three years later the law of January 19, 1888, re-affirmed the 
rules for the examination system, which were evidently difficult 
to enforce before the end of the nineteenth century. 

During the year 1888, moreover, so many people desired to 
have modern subjects included in the curriculum, that they asked 
the Rector of al-Azhar to give a legal decision concerning the 
matter. After consulting the Mufti and other authorities he pro- 
nounced that, “It is right to teach the mathematical sciences like 
arithmetic and geometry, as well as geography, because they do 
not contradict truth. Anything contributed by them to spiritual 
endeavor is needed, just as medicine is necessary.” ‘Then a refer- 


17. For the reform laws see Projet de Réforme, pp. 9-32 and 219-316. Sa‘idi, 
pp. 34-65, 86-89, 103-110, 121-126, 132-133, Zawahiri (Muhammad) pp. 257- 288 and 
289-299, for laws of 1930 and 1933. Raqm 40 li-Sanat 1956, for laws from 1936- 
1956. Bercher for laws of 1930. Réorganisation for law of 1936. See also Enc. Isl. 
(1958) Vol. I, pp. 817-818, and other works in the bibliography. 
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ence is made to al-Ghazzali, after which it is explained that cer- 
tain aspects of astronomy and astrology are not legitimate. The 
natural sciences are permitted, if studied in accordance with the 
(Shari‘ah) law, but forbidden if approached from the point of 
view of metaphysics. Alchemy is prohibited, but chemical experi- 
ments are allowed, provided they do not contradict the doctrines 
of Islam.*® 


In spite of this decision, such new courses as were introduced 
were regarded as of secondary importance to the traditional ones, 
while many ancient textbooks were still retained. A book written 
by al-Jabarti during the eighteenth century was used for astron- 
omy, the text for mathematics was one composed by ibn-Haytham 
who died in 1039, and similar books were used for other courses. 
The philosophy of history,’® however, written by ibn-Khaldin 
during the fourteenth century, was outlawed even though Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh urged that it should be used. 


The curriculum, moreover, omitted subjects like the biography 
of the Prophet, religious ethics, technical terms for the traditions, 
calligraphy, composition, the art of debate and calculation of the 
times of worship. ‘The shaykhs believed that a student’s mind 
could be so well trained by mastering the traditional studies, 
that when he graduated he would be fit for any position to which 
he might be appointed. 


About this same time the Rector moved his office from his 
private home to some rooms at the mosque.*° The organization 
of al-Azhar was, however, still unsatisfactory. The professors did 
not have a reasonable share in the administration and were very 
much underpaid. In 1892 the budget was only 4,378 pounds.** 
A professor of the first grade received 150 piasters a month, a 
man of the second grade 100 and a teacher of the third grade 75. 
As the number of salaries was limited and there was no system of 
retirement allowances, a new teacher was obliged to receive a 
ration of bread instead of money, until the death of an older 
colleague caused a vacancy. It was, therefore, a common practice 
for a teacher to leave his family in his village, or to try to earn 


18. Shaykh Muhammad al-Imbabi was the Rector who gave the decision. See 
Sa‘idi, pp. 40-43. Yunus, pp. 80-82. Wafi, pp. 28-30. For the supplementary fatwa 
of Muhammad al-Banna, see Bayram, pp. 27-29. 

19. Al-Muqaddimah. 

20. Yunus, p. 100. 

21. The pound was worth a little less than $5.00 and the piaster something less 
than five cents. 
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extra pay by private teaching, directing pious foundations and 
other forms of work. 

There was also a lack of system about wearing academic robes. 
At the beginning of the century, when the shaykhs paid their 
respects to Muhammad ‘Ali on the first day of the Ramadan 
feast, he was accustomed to invest them with robes of honor 
without distinction of rank. Even after Muhammad ‘Ali’s death, 
nothing was done to control the use of the academic gowns, 
which the professors took pride in displaying at public cere- 
monies. 

At the end of the nineteenth century a number of laws were 
passed to improve these unsatisfactory conditions, the reforms 
being chiefly due to Muhammad ‘Abduh and the Rector, Shaykh 
Hassunah al-Nawawi. 

The law of January 3, 1895, established an Administrative 
Council called in Arabic Majlis al-Idarah. ‘The charter members 
were shaykhs of al-Azhar representing the four codes of Sunnite 
jurisprudence and two government employees.”? ‘The purpose of 
this council was to make the administration of al-Azhar more 
democratic than it had been in the past, when the Rector did 
not always share his responsibilities with his colleagues. 

A law passed on January 17, 1895, only re-affirmed the rules for 
examinations without real changes, but the law of June 29th of 
the same year marked an important step forward. It was decided 
that honoraria paid annually should be assigned to the senior 
professors in the following way: 12 pounds to each of ten pro- 
fessors, 15 to five, 18 to four, 21 to six, 24 to eight, 27 to three 
and 30 pounds 867 piasters to each of two, one of them being 
the Rector. In addition to these annual honoraria for special 
persons, it was also agreed that members of the faculty as a whole 
should receive the following monthly stipends: an older man, 
who taught at al-Azhar before the examination system of 1872 
was adopted, was entitled to 3 pounds a month if he belonged 
to the first grade, 2 pounds if he was of the second grade and 1 
pound if he classified as third grade. The monthly stipends as- 
signed to younger men, appointed after 1872 were 114 pounds 
for the first grade, 1 for the second and 34 for the third. Limits 
were fixed for persons receiving both the annual honoraria and 


22. The shaykhs of al-Azhar were Hasstnah al-Nawawi (Hanafi), Salim al- 
Bishri (Maliki), Hasan al-Marsafi (Shafi), and Yisuf al-Nabulsi (Hanbali). The 
officials were Muhammad ‘Abduh and ‘Abd-al-Karim Salman. Compare Projet de 
Réforme, p. 234. 
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the monthly stipend. Details were also determined for the transfer 
of the monthly payments to heirs in case of death. Although the 
remuneration system instituted by this law seems to be a very 
inadequate one, it is well to remember that money was worth a 
great deal more in 1895 than it is today. 

A number of enactments passed about this time gave to al- 
Azhar the nation-wide influence which it still exerts. The mosque 
schools at Tanta, al-Dissiq and Dimyat (Damietta) were placed 
under the control of al-Azhar. 

The law of February 1, 1896, adopted the following procedure 
for the wearing of academic gowns: fifteen shaykhs were eligible 
to wear the roe of the first rank, thirty-five that of the second 
rank and fifty the robe of the third rank. The robes were adorned 
with purple, bordered with yellow ribbon. 

‘The law of July 1, 1896, was an important one, although many 
of its actions have been modified since it was promulgated. Con- 
firmation was given to the position of the Rector as chairman of 
the Administrative Council and executive head of al-Azhar, with 
its affiliated schools. The organization of the Administrative 
Council with its fortnightly meetings was also confirmed. Further- 
more, it was stipulated that, in order to be eligible to become 
a pupil of al-Azhar, a boy must be fifteen years old and able to 
memorize at least half of the Qur’an, as well as to read and write. 
A blind boy was of course unable to read, but he was expected 
to learn the entire Qur’an by heart. 

‘This same law divided the courses of study into the following 
categories. In the first place there were the Objects of Study, or 
al-magasid, which included theology, religious ethics, legal 
studies, the origins of the law, commentary and tradition. The 
second category was the Means of Study, or al-wasa’il, including the 
two kinds of grammar called al-nahw and al-sarf, the three kinds 
of rhetoric known as al-ma‘ani, al-bayan and al-badi‘, logic, the 
technical terms of tradition called mustalah al-hadith, arithmetic, 
algebra, prosody, or al-‘artid, and rhyme known as al-qawafit. Stu- 
dents were also entitled to study other courses, such as Islamic his- 
tory, composition, elocution, language and literature, and ele- 
mentary geometry. 

During the first four years of study a student was prevented 
from using glosses, or al-taqdrir, and explanatory notes called 
al-hawdshi. ‘The latter were permissible at the end of the four 
years, but use of the glosses required the permission of the Ad- 
ministrative Council. This rule was evidently made because these 
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notes confused immature students, sometimes even filling their 
minds with heretical ideas. 


Holidays were established to honor the two great feasts of 
Ramadan and the Sacrifice,?? as well as the birthdays of three 
holy men: the Prophet Muhammad, his grandson al-Husayn, 
and the Egyptian saint Ahmad al-Badawi. There were also holi- 
days for the Nile flood and the departure of the Mahmal** for 
Makkah. 


The law of 1896 also instituted a new examination, to be 
given after eight years of study and the completion of eight 
courses. ‘The Rector and three professors formed the examining 
committee. A student who passed was awarded a certificate of 
aptitude called al-shahddah al-ahliyah, which entitled him to 
become the imam or khatib, that is, the leader or preacher of a 
mosque. The old examination for the higher diploma, known 
as al-shahadah al-‘alimiyah, was retained without important 
changes. As this diploma was granted only to a man who had 
studied for twelve years at al-Azhar, a scholar who obtained it was 
about the age of a modern student to whom the Ph.D. degree is 
awarded. 


The law also adopted rules and penalties to make the disci- 
pline stricter, as well as bylaws to determine the relationship be- 
tween al-Azhar and its affiliated schools. 


In 1897 the Diwan al-Awq4af, or government department to 
control pious foundations, approved the forming of the central 
library for al-Azhar, assigning for the project the beautiful old 
college buildings built by ‘Taybars and Aqbugha on the right 
and left hand sides of the main gateway of the mosque. Some 
budget figures taken from the minutes of the Administrative 
Council*® indicate how extra appropriations were approved, so as 
to make it possible to carry out the reforms of the laws of 1895 
and 1896 and the forming of the central library. 


These figures show that there was an effort to interest the 
students in subjects of a modern type by means of financial in- 
ducements. One result of these reforms was an increase in the 
number of students who passed the examinations. In 1896 only 


23. ‘Id al-Fitr was at the end of the fast. ‘Id al-Adha or Kurban Bayram was at 
the end of the pilgrimage. 

24. Cloth cover for the Ka‘bah sent to Makkah from Egypt; it is more correct 
to spell the word mahmil. 

25. Majlis al-Iddrah, p. 16, 20-32. 
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Egyptian 
pounds*® 
Revenues from Diwdn al-Awqdaf for the affiliated 
schools at Tanta, Disstiq, Damietta and also 
Ee Maneliriatn cherry Pom biaiet 8 hie. crn sili Ae eA IN 5,016 
Appropriation of the Ministry of Finance for 
pote ciate Sieh busiely2 0UN byt ol tetas aesiels 2,000 
Extra disbursements of the Diwan al-Awqaf to im- 
plement the law of 1896, providing for: 
ithe salary increases for,2# teachers .iya. ). se: 600 
Pc eomiOM Si MCen (Snir. sil ied a 3h ot. Las, 600 
Salary increases for extra supervision ......... 600 
Student aid to encourage study of mathematics 
IPCMmEIES COTY D(A Lt WU y eae aa Meer yas COLIN L any ics t h 600 
Saiictaphysands penmanship \i cise ye wed wo: 360 
Semroralmacinimistlationsy). sgh Pie) aly. geal. 150 
seiernew. centralilibrany tity oye 0). ots diel 462 3,372 
10,388 


one passed, whereas in 1904 some sixty-eight attempted the ex- 
amination and thirty-four were successful. 


Beginning of the Twentieth Century 


Because of these reforms, conditions were somewhat improved 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

In 1902 only 59 of the teachers did not have diplomas, 251 
others having passed examinations and received academic rank. 
Seventy-four of these men held diplomas of the first grade, which 
permitted them to teach difficult subjects in the way that they 
wished. Seventy-four others belonged to the second grade, being 
allowed to handle subjects of medium difficulty. One hundred 
and three held diplomas of the third grade and taught less ad- 
vanced classes. ‘There were also 20 extra teachers assigned to 
courses like geography, arithmetic and composition. One hundred 
of the professors belonged to the Shafi‘l code of jurisprudence, 
77 to the Maliki, 72 to the Hanafi and two to the Hanbali. 

As the budget had increased to 14,000 pounds a year, the 
leading shaykhs were better paid than in the past. ‘The Rector 


26. At the end of the century the pound was worth a little less than five 
American dollars. 
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received 71 pounds a month, in addition to the income from 
400 acres of land and 75 loaves of bread a day, to distribute to 
his protégés. ‘The Khedive, moreover, granted a hundred of the 
professors additional stipends ranging from 12 to 30 pounds a 
month, conferring on them also as gifts their purple-adorned 
robes of honor.?? 

Many problems remained to be solved. In a delightful account 
of his childhood ‘Taha Hussein (Taha Husayn) says that there 
were three shaykhs in his village. One of them owned a donkey 
transport business, a second was illiterate, while the third did not 
really understand the Qur’an when he read it to the peasants.”* 
If the village shaykhs were so ignorant, it is easy to imagine how 
backward the peasant children must have been. 

A book written in 1904*° gives a striking but perhaps some- 
what exaggerated description of the conditions existing at that 
time. A poor boy often came from his village to al-Azhar, only 
to find that there was no proper provision to care for him. He 
lived inside the mosque, a victim of poverty, vermin and un- 
dernourishment. As his teachers did not supervise his studies, 
he was apt to join a class circle which was too advanced for him, 
in order to be with the older boys of his village. When he could 
not understand what was being taught and realized how lax the 
discipline was, he was tempted to neglect his studies and to 
become intellectually lazy. Because he did not read the news- 
papers or make friends in the city, he knew very little about 
Cairo and the outside world. “Pitiable is this student, who is 
ignorant of what is in front of him and behind him, to his right 
and left, above him and below.” 

In speaking about the mosque the author of this book re- 
marked, “I do not suppose that there is anywhere in the world 
an upset condition which is as confused as the present organiza- 
tion of the much honored Azhar.” ‘Then he went on to explain 
that the scholars were clever but lacking in spirituality. Only a 
minority of them were interested in learning about new things 
and caring for the moral life of the people. The others were 
content to imitate the mediaeval writers, to be intellectually 
stagnant and neglectful of social needs. A student was obliged 
to spend twelve years to become eligible for examination, whereas 


27. Arminjon, pp. 75, 79; Wafi, pp. 80-82; ‘Uyuan, p. 133. 

28. Husayn (Ayydm) pp. 66-73. 

29. Al-Ilm wa’l-‘Ulam@ by Muhammad al-Ahmadi al-Zawahiri, who became the 
Rector in 1929. The quotations are from Zawahiri (Muhammad), pp. 75 and 70. 
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with better pedagogy and discipline he should have been able 
to accomplish the same amount of progress in eight years. Al- 
though there were more than seven thousand young pupils and 
older students, only a few of them passed the examinations in 
any one year. Most of them left the institution to earn a living, 
though others remained at al-Azhar until death. 


Even if this description is prejudiced, it makes it possible to 
understand how in 1895 the Syrian students could start a dis- 
eraceful fight and a few years later the boys could be so rude 
to a group of visitors that Lord Cromer prevented foreigners 
from going to the mosque during the following season. It also 
explains why there came to exist a tug of war between the con- 
servatives, who opposed all changes in the curriculum § and 
methods of study, and the progressive scholars desiring to in- 
troduce the modern sciences, foreign languages and an improved 
type of pedagogy. 

When Shaykh Salim al-Bishri was the Rector from 1899 to 
1902, he thwarted progress to such an extent that the teachers, 
students, editors and leading citizens formed groups in oppo- 
sition to him. This induced the Khedive to dismiss al-Bishri, 
appointing ‘Ali al-Biblawi in his place. But unfortunately 
the Khedive interfered so much that this new Rector resigned, 
while Muhammad ‘Abduh withdrew from the Administrative 
Council. ‘The next Rector was a conservative named ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Shirbini, who told the newspaper reporters that the 
reformers were turning al-Azhar into a “school of philosophy 
and literature, opposing religion and putting out its light in this 
land and other Muslim countries.’’*° After a year his reactionary 
influence came to an end, when Shaykh Hasstinah al-Nawawi 
became the Rector for a second time. During his period of serv- 
ice there was enacted the law of March 5, 1908. 

This law provided that in addition to the Administrative 
Council there should be a Supreme Council, called al-Majlis 
al-A‘ld, to take charge of the budget and other important ad- 
ministrative matters in the affiliated schools, as well as in al-Azhar 
itself. ‘—IThe members were the Rector, the Grand Mufti, who was 
a Hanafi, the leading shaykhs of the Shafi‘i and Maliki codes of 
jurisprudence, the chief of the Khedive’s Arabic office and the 
Director General of Awgaf. 


The law of 1908 divided the studies into three groups: the 


30. Sa‘idi, p. 70. 
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religious sciences, the Arabic language courses and mathematics. 
At the same time the classes were graded as elementary, secondary 
or higher. It was, moreover, determined that the following officers 
should be appointed by government action: the Rector, his deputy 
or wakil, the shaykhs of the four codes of jurisprudence and their 
deputies, as well as the members of the Supreme Council. 

Once more there was friction, largely owing to the interference 
of the Khedive. Shaykh Hasstinah al-Nawawi resigned to be fol- 
lowed by the conservative Salim al-Bishri, who became the Rector 
for a second time and, by means of the law of February 20, 1909, 
suspended the measures adopted during the previous year. A 
few months later the progressives gained the upper hand. By the 
law of October 15, 1909 the program of 1908 was re-established 
and during the following year an influential commission was 
formed to present a “Projet de Réforme” to the Council of 
Ministers, while the law of September 27, 1910, paved the way for 
a progressive new program. 

This new program was contained in the law of May 13, 1911, 
which was signed by the Khedive, ‘Abbas Hilmi II, and the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, Muhammad Sa‘id. In the first 
place, there were a number of clauses dealing with administra- 
tion. It was reaffirmed that al-Azhar was the superior institution, 
to which the schools at ‘Tanta, al-Dissiq, Damietta and Alex- 
andria, as well as new ones which might be formed, were sub- 
ject. Although the School for Judges, known as Madrasat 
al-Qada@’ al-Shar‘i, was to maintain its organization of 1907, it 
was also to become part of the administrative system of al-Azhar. 
The Rector, or Shaykh al-Azhar, was to be in charge of all of 
these institutions. 

Each code of jurisprudence at al-Azhar and each one of the 
schools affiliated with al-Azhar was to have a shaykh in charge, 
as well as a supervisor for each department of study. ‘The Supreme 
Council was reorganized with the following members: the Rector, 
chairman; the Hanafi shaykh, vice-chairman; the shaykhs pre- 
siding over the other three codes of jurisprudence, the Director 
General of Awqaf and three other members to be appointed by 
the Council of Ministers. ‘The Administrative Council was also 
reorganized and detailed rules were given for the formation of a 
secretariat at al-Azhar, councils for the affiliated schools and 
proper procedures for appointments. 

‘There were also clauses in the law about the academic work. 
The curriculum was based upon four years of study in each of the 
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three grades: elementary, secondary and higher. ‘The courses* 
were designated in the following way: 


1, Elementary—intoning the Qur’an, commentary, tradition, 
theology, jurisprudence, religious ethics, biography of the 
Prophet, two kinds of grammar, composition, calligraphy, dicta- 
tion and reading, arithmetic, geometry, designing, history, geog- 
raphy, natural history, physiology and hygiene. These subjects 
were spread over four years, most of them being taught in a 
simple way for young boys to understand. 


2. Secondary—theology, religious ethics, legal studies and the 
philosophy of legislation, notary procedure, commentary, tradi- 
tion, two kinds of grammar, etymology, reading, three kinds of 
rhetoric, composition, logic, the art of discussion, history, arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra, cosmography, calculation of religious 
seasons, physiology, hygiene and natural history. 


3. Higher studies 

(a) Religious—theology, the law, the philosophy of legis- 
lation, jurisprudence, commentary, tradition with its technical 
terms, legal procedures and contracts. 

(b) Lingutstic—two kinds of rhetoric, prosody, rhyme and 
Arabic literature. 

(c) Rational—logic, judicial and administrative organiza- 
tion, al-awqdaf, the allotment courts and pedagogy, both theoretical 
and practical. 


The law of 1911 changed the times for holidays to a summer 
vacation during July and August, a second vacation beginning 
three weeks before Ramadan and ending ten days after the fast, 
and an additional ten days of holiday for the Feast of the Sacri- 
fice, or ‘Id al-Adha. 

It was further determined that, in order to be eligible to en- 
ter the elementary school course, a boy must be ten years old, 
able to read and write, as well as to memorize half of the Qur’an 
and to present certificates of good health and conduct. It was 
stipulated, moreover, that a holder of the primary certificate 
could continue with his secondary school studies, or teach young 
children. A student who obtained the secondary certificate was 
eligible to enter the higher studies, or else to teach calligraphy 
and dictation, to serve as a mosque leader or preacher, or as the 


31. For the Arabic names of these studies, see the description of the curriculum 
in Appendix VI. The student was expected to choose courses to fit him for the 
career which he desired to undertake. 
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notary of a marriage bureau.** The higher diploma gave a man 
the right to become a professor or to fill some judicial post. 

Teachers and students were forbidden to take part in political 
agitation and no professor was allowed to work outside of al-Azhar 
without permission. ‘Teachers and students were penalized if they 
were absent too often. ‘The measures for students were private 
and public reprimands, suspension, warnings, stopping of the 
bread ration, expulsion, changing of schedule, barring from 
examinations or refusal of admission to a course. A teacher 
could be demoted or might have his salary reduced; in fact he 
might even be tried by the Supreme Council. 

One of the most interesting sections of the law of 1911 de- 
scribed the institution of the Corps of the Great Scholars, often 
referred to as the Council of the ‘Ulama’ and called in Arabic 
Hayat Kibar al-“Ulama. It was established by assigning chairs 
to thirty of the leading shaykhs. Eleven of these thirty professors 
belonged to the Hanafi code of jurisprudence, nine to the Shafi’, 
nine to the Maliki, and one to the Hanbali.** Eight shaykhs 
taught jurisprudence,** three taught linguistic studies and at least 
two devoted themselves to each of the following subjects: com- 
mentary, tradition, theology, logic, history and the biography of 
the Prophet. New appointments were made by the government, 
based upon the nominations of the Rector and a majority of the 
‘ulama’. A professor was eligible for nomination only if he was 
at least forty-five years old, had taught for ten years, written a 
book, won a prize and established a reputation for piety. Once 
he was appointed he received twenty pounds a month and was 
entitled to wear a robe of the first grade. He was expected to 
give three lectures a week on some basic subject and perhaps extra 
courses of a supplementary nature. 

Various miscellaneous regulations were included in this law 
of 1911, the most interesting of them being the appointing of a 
committee to study the question of textbooks. Five hundred 
pounds were also appropriated, so that prizes could be offered 
to stimulate authors to write texts for the principal courses of 
the curriculum. At the same time it was stated that a textbook 
could not be used unless it was approved by the Supreme Council 
and the old rules for the use of glosses and notes were reaffirmed. 

A law passed in 1916 determined that when a question con- 


32. Notary: al-ma’dhin. 
33. The names of the original professors are in Projet de Réforme, pp. 59, 60. 
34. Three were Hanafi, two Shafi‘i, two Maliki and one Hanbali. 
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nected with one of the affiliated schools was to be discussed in a 
meeting of the Supreme Council, the Rector should invite the 
principal of that school to attend the meeting. Provision was also 
made whereby, in case of absence from a meeting, the shaykh 
of one of the codes of jurisprudence could be represented by his 
deputy. 

‘These laws did a great deal to reform and strengthen al-Azhar, 
but it will be noticed that the important members of the Corps 
of Great Scholars devoted themselves almost entirely to the re- 
ligious, linguistic and legal subjects of the curriculum rather than 
to the more secular courses which were introduced about this 
time. 

The old building, moreover, though spacious and beautiful, 
was very little changed from what it had been in mediaeval 
times. ‘The principal addition was the Riwdq al-‘Abbasi in the 
south-west corner of the mosque enclosure. 


Before the First World War al-Azhar was still a mosque- 
college, so that when it was urged that the name should be 
changed from the Mosque of al-Azhar to the University of al- 
Azhar, the government authorities refused to approve the idea.*° 


On the other hand, al-Azhar had become so truly the leading 
educational center of Egypt, that three Christian boys seeking 
higher education pretended to be Muslims and attended classes 
at the mosque. All went well until one day, when these students 
were sitting in the shade of a wall, a stone fell on them. They 
were so frightened that they jumped up, swearing with Christian 
oaths and making the sign of the cross. As this incident made it 
evident that they were Christians they withdrew from al-Azhar 
where, as a rule, only Muslims were permitted to attend classes.*° 


Although Muhammad ‘Abduh did not live long enough to 
found a national university, the project was encouraged by a 
number of other leaders. After preliminary discussions a meeting 
was held at the Diwan al-Awqaf, with the result that during De- 
cember, 1908, there was established the Egyptian University, 
now known as Jdmi‘at al-Qahirah.*" In 1925 this institution was 
adopted by the government, so that it developed rapidly as a 


35. The mosque is al-Jami‘ al-Azhar and the university, Jami‘at al-Azhar. See 
Gairdner, p. 259. 

36. Information given by a relative of one of the boys. 

37. The name was changed first to University of Fu’ad al-Awwal and later to 
University of Cairo. The campus in Giza was occupied 1929-1930. 
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great national university, modern and secular. Thus al-Azhar 
ceased to be the unique center of higher learning in Egypt. 

The Projet de Réforme gives an account of what al-Azhar was 
like a few years before the First World War.** In 1910 there were 
8,248 students of all ages who had been at al-Azhar during the 
previous year and 1,589 new ones, making a total of 9,837. The 
curriculum included four years each of elementary, secondary 
and higher study. There were 177 classes, involving 3,781 hours 
of teaching time every week. In order to conduct these classes, 
it was necessary to employ 316 faculty members, each of whom 
was expected to teach from ten to twelve-and-a-half hours a week. 
There were also a number of special teachers for subjects such as 
penmanship and arithmetic, in addition to a group of professors 
on the point of retiring. 

The Rector received 720 pounds a year, in addition to sup- 
plies of soap, butter, sugar, honey, candles, coffee, firewood, 
wheat, beans and straw. The Deputy Rector received 600 pounds 
a year, the Chief Inspector 336, the Secretary of the Supreme 
Council 540, a senior shaykh 240, a less important teacher some- 
thing between 72 and 192 pounds, depending upon his rank, 
and a clerk 300 pounds at most. 

The budget for the year 1910 was 41,232 pounds and 378 
milliemes, equal at that time to over $200,000. It was met by the 
income from endowments, funds controlled by the Khedive and 
appropriations from the Ministry of Finance. 

This description makes it clear that, although al-Azhar had 
developed to a great extent since the time of Muhammad ‘Ali, 
many reforms were still needed in order to turn the old institu- 
tion into a university adapted to the needs of modern times. 


War and Revolution 


During the First World War nationalism became an im- 
portant factor in Egyptian life. This was partly due to dissatis- 
faction with the British, who established a protectorate over 
Egypt and inevitably were more concerned with winning the war 
than they were with improving the conditions of the peasants. 
It was also due to the influence of patriotic leaders, the most 
important one being Sa‘d Zaghlul, a product of al-Azhar. Ac- 
cordingly, after the Armistice had been signed, Zaghlil and a 
group of patriots formed the Wafd Party, which aimed to obtain 


38. Projet de Réforme, pp. 107-109, 115; for the budget, pp. 62, 63, 67. 
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independence for Egypt. When some of the leaders of the move- 
ment were exiled in Malta, the students of al-Azhar and the 
School of Law in Cairo started street demonstrations, which soon 
developed into widespread rebellion. 

The type of anarchy which developed is illustrated by an 
incident which took place when the people were leaving al-Azhar 
after the Friday prayer service. A lorry passed by filled with 
British soldiers. When the people saw it they rushed into the 
street, shouting and firing off guns. The soldiers then fired back, 
killing thirteen Egyptians and wounding thirty. During this 
period of excitement the troops used severe methods. One student 
of al-Azhar,, for instance, was beaten with ten lashes and put in 
prison for three months.*® 

‘The Arabic histories speak proudly of the zeal shown by teach- 
ers and students of al-Azhar during the revolution. Every evening 
thousands of people came to the mosque, where shaykhs and 
students incited them with inflammatory speeches. When the 
British authorities asked the Rector to lock the doors of the 
building, he refused to do so, saying that it must be kept open 
for public worship. On the other hand, the British stopped the 
political gatherings and classes were suspended, the students 
being too excited for study.*° 

Not only Muslims but Christians as well took part in the 
revolution. One day a Coptic priest boldly walked into al-Azhar 
and started to harangue the students. When he said that the 
“British have red cheeks because they suck the blood of the 
Egyptians” and made similar remarks, the students lifted him on 
their shoulders and invited him to preach from their pulpit.* 

The revolution came to an end when Lord Allenby became 
the High Commissioner and the exiles were allowed to leave 
Malta. It was about this same time that a law was passed, making 
it necessary for a boy to memorize the entire Qur’an rather than 
only half of it, in order to enter the elementary school classes of 
al-Azhar.*? 

Political conditions remained disturbed until 1922, when 
Egypt became a monarchy and independent, although an imposed 
treaty provided for British military privileges, rights for the 
minorities and a joint control over the Sudan. 


39. Chirol, pp. 177, 180. 

40. ‘Inan (1958) p. 236; Rafi'l (Thawrah) pp. 150-152, 191. 
41. Story related by friends of the priest. 

42. The law of 1921. 
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Between the Two Wars 


The first king of the new monarchy was Fu’ad I, during 
whose reign al-Azhar was the victim of a three cornered struggle 
between the Palace, the British authorities and the nationalist 
leaders. Because the King treated al-Azhar in a generous way, he 
gained the support of the shaykhs. This aroused the jealousy of 
Zaghlul, who tried to obtain the support of the ‘ulama’ by placing 
the mosque under his own control. He started to transfer the 
endowments of al-Azhar to the government, making the institu- 
tion dependent upon appropriations of the Ministries of Finance 
and al-Awqaf. This transfer of funds was finally completed in 
1952, so that al-Azhar has become a state supported rather than a 
privately endowed institution. In the meantime a number of new 
laws were passed, affecting the fortunes of al-Azhar. 

The law of August 26, 1923 provided for postgraduate work 
in the traditional fields of study. After gaining his higher diploma 
a student was eligible for specialization courses in one of the 
following departments: commentary, law and _ jurisprudence, 
tradition, theology, grammar and Islamic history, including re- 
ligious ethics and preaching. If he was successful, the student re- 
ceived a diploma for specialization called shahddat al-takhassus. 
This same law changed the School for Judges** from an autono- 
mous institution into an integral part of al-Azhar, its program of 
studies being devoted to legal matters, both theoretical and 
practical. 

Another law passed on March 4, 1925 gave the Ministry of 
Education supervision over this newly acquired department of 
al-Azhar. At the same time the normal college known as Dar 
al-‘Ulum was made dependent on al-Azhar,** but also subject to 
supervision by the ministry. Its special task was to teach Arabic 
studies in a progressive and thorough way. It was further stipu- 
lated that mathematics, history, geography, hygiene and the 
natural sciences were to be properly taught in the elementary 
and secondary school classes, many new textbooks being adopted 
for the elementary work. 

Because the Rector, Muhammad al-Jizawi, was conservative 
and the political conditions in the country were upset, the re- 
forms of 1925 were annulled two years after they had been passed. 
Then, owing to the struggle between the cabinet and the palace, 


43. Madrasat al-Qadd@ al-Shar‘i. 
44, This arrangement was not permanent. 
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the law of May 31, 1927, decreed that the King’s authority over 
al-Azhar in connection with finances and appointments should 
be exercised jointly with the Prime Minister. This action was 
modified in 1930, but again enforced in 1935. 

During the First World War, Cairo was the principal center 
of the British military operations in the Middle East. The pres- 
ence of great armed forces inevitably brought a flood of mod- 
ernism into Egypt and the other Arab lands. After the war motor 
cars, the cinema and increased opportunities for foreign travel 
contributed to the development of a social and _ intellectual 
renaissance. 

In spite of the European influences, however, conditions 
at al-Azhar changed very slowly. Most of the students still wore 
old-fashioned robes, with white bands around their caps in the 
form of turbans. In 1921 a visitor wrote that “A section of the 
sanctuary is entirely filled with lockers and chests with keys, 
where the day students lock up their books and notebooks.’’*® 

About the same time another observer said that “In the 
great courtyard the students lie about on mats, some sleeping, 
some eating, some reciting aloud from their textbooks in a 
rhythmical sort of chant to which their swaying bodies keep time. 
Water carriers and itinerant food sellers and hawkers of all kinds 
move freely amongst them, swelling the din of voices with their 
traditional street cries.’’*° 

In addition to this lack of order there was also a mediaeval 
attitude of mind. In 1923, for instance, an item of 500 pounds for 
modernizing the textbooks was dropped from the budget, be- 
cause during the course of a dozen years the appropriation had 
not been spent. During the same year one of the shaykhs*’ had 
his pay withdrawn for twenty-five days as a penalty for publishing 
a book which criticized some of the backward methods used in 
the schools affiliated with al-Azhar. ‘Three other cases of discipline 
became famous, arousing a great deal of public emotion. 

In 1925 Shaykh ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq wrote a book Islam and 
the Fundamentals of Authority, in which he advocated a separa- 
tion of religion and government, with the termination of the 
Caliphate. A court composed of twenty-four leading shaykhs of 
al-Azhar, with the Rector presiding, unanimously declared Judge 
‘Abd al-Razig guilty of conduct “unbecoming the character of 


45. Translated from Monde Egyptien, Tome II, No. 1, Dec. 1921, p. 15. 
46. Quoted from Chirol, p. 234. 
47. Shaykh “Abd al-Muta‘al al-Sa‘idi; see Sa‘idi, pp. 90-99. 
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an ‘dlim.” He was therefore expelled from the ‘ulama’ and 
Shariah court system, his name being removed from the records of 
al-Azhar. During the following year Dr. Taha Hussein published 
his book on pre-Islamic poetry,*® in which he argued that the 
early poems were not really written before the time of Islam. He 
also used higher criticism to question whether Abraham and 
Ishmael actually founded the Ka‘bah at Makkah and whether 
Abraham’s religion really was Islam. The Rector of al-Azhar 
brought legal proceedings against Dr. ‘Taha Hussein and although 
the court dismissed the case a great deal of bitterness was aroused. 

A third event of a similar nature occurred in 1931, when 
Shaykh Mahmid Shalttt was dismissed because he advocated 
reform. One can realize how much conditions have changed, as 
Shaykh Shalttitt became the Rector in 1958. 

In 1929 a law was passed to authorize the giving of scholar- 
ship payments in semiannual installments, to take the place of the 
dole of bread. Even at that time, however, the life of the students 
was still very simple. The married boys left their wives with their 
parents and like their fellow students had no social activities 
with girls of their own age. If people in the streets or coffee 
houses saw a student of al-Azhar, with his Oriental robes, taking 
a drink of liquor or talking to a prostitute, they shouted at him 
until he was overcome with shame.*® 

On the other hand, the students were constantly aroused by 
political agitators. When Shaykh al-Jizawi died the government 
leaders chose Shaykh Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi to take 
his place as the Rector. Many of the shaykhs opposed this ap- 
pointment, as they did not know al-Maraghi and thought that 
his reform program was too radical. Political agitators took ad- 
vantage of this situation, stirring up the students to such an 
extent that in 1929 al-Maraghi resigned. ‘The King then ap- 
pointed to serve as Rector, Muhammad al-Ahmadi al-Zawahiri, 
who was able to accomplish much, because he was supported both 
by the King and the faculty. His success was also due to the fact 
that he limited his program to changing the textbooks, pedagogy 
and organization of al-Azhar, whereas al-Maraghi had sought in 
addition a liberal interpretation of religious thought.*° 

Because of the prestige of the Rector and the cooperation 


48. In Arabic: ‘Abd-al-Raziq, al-Islam wa-Usil al-Hukm and Taha Husayn, 
al-Shi‘r al-Jahili. See Adams, pp. 253-268. 

49. Related by a graduate. 

50. To open the door of al-ijtihad for learning and religion. 
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extended by government authorities, the law of November 15, 
1930 was issued by King Fu’ad, changing the structure of al- 
Azhar so that it became organized as a true university. As 
this law and the one passed in 1933 to supplement it were both 
incorporated into the law of 1936, they will be dealt with at this 
point in only a general way. 

The elementary and secondary school classes were taken away 
from the mosque and assigned to the institutions attached to 
al-Azhar. ‘These preparatory schools were called Religious Insti- 
tutes or al-Ma‘ahid al-Diniyah™ and in 1930 they existed at 
Cairo, Alexandria, Tanta, Zaqaziq, Asyut, Dissuq and Damietta. 
Extension courses were also established in Cairo, Tanta, Minyah, 
Suhaj and Qina, to teach religion and the Arabic language to 
persons unable to attend school in a regular way. 

The higher studies were divided among three university col- 
leges, which were inaugurated by King Fu’ad in 1932.°*? 

The College of Theology, Kulliyat Usil al-Din, was placed 
in a beautiful building®* on the north side of the city where it 
is still located. ‘The course in Preaching and Guidance,** estab- 
lished in 1912, became a part of this college. 

The College of Law, Kulliyat al-Shari‘ah al-Islamiyah, was 
temporarily placed in a building situated near the southeast 
corner of the ‘Abdin Palace, originally used for the School of 
Judges,®> which at this time became entirely absorbed by the 
new law college. 

The College of the Arabic Language, Kulliyat al-Lughah 
al-“Arabiyah, offering a liberal arts course, was also installed in 
this old building. 

The law of 1930 included in the curriculum the following 
subjects, which were later omitted: in the elementary school 
course, religious ethics; in the secondary program, arithmetic, 
ethics and civics; in the College of the Arabic Language, Pre- 
Islamic and Islamic history; in the College of Law, Arabic litera- 
ture and rhetoric and in the College of Theology, rhetoric and 
literature. 

Previous to this time, the shaykhs in charge of the four codes 
of jurisprudence at al-Azhar had been responsible for directing 

51. The singular is al-ma‘had al-dini. 
52. Different books give different dates, so that there may have been ceremonies 
in 1933 as well. 

53. Al-Madrasah al-Khazindarah on Shari‘ Shubra. 
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much of the academic work, but after this reorganization the 
authorities at the head of the three colleges were responsible for 
the academic studies, as well as for general administration. 

The law of 1930 was supplemented by another law promul- 
gated by King Fu’ad on May 29, 1933, to establish the postgradu- 
ate work in a definite way. This specialization®® was as follows: 

Muslim Law, requiring three extra years of study. 

Preaching and Guidance, also based on three extra years. 

Pedagogy, representing two additional years of work, with 

courses in education and the liberal arts. 

In order to be eligible to receive a certificate for this ad- 
vanced work, a student was required to pass oral and written 
examinations, as well as to present a thesis.°7 In theory this 
specialization was like the French licence, giving a student the 
right to enter into certain forms of professional work. 

A student who completed his undergraduate course®* satis- 
factorily was also given a chance to enter upon a course of study, 
which lasted for at least six years, culminating in the title of 
“Professor,’’®® similar to the European doctorate. In order to be 
eligible to undertake this advanced work he was expected to have 
completed the courses prerequisite to his specialty, to have been 
approved by the Supreme Council and to have enrolled not more 
than four years after completing his undergraduate work. He 
was also expected to pass difficult examinations, as well as to 
write a thesis resembling a book. 

At the same time that these reforms were being made, King 
Fu’ad provided funds to remove some old buildings next to 
al-Azhar and the Rector started several new projects linking 
al-Azhar with all parts of the world. One of his activities was the 
sending of missions to China, Japan, Ethiopia, South Africa and 
other lands, in order to provide accurate information about 
Islam. Another enterprise was the publication of a magazine and 
the establishment of a printing press. ‘The publication was first 
issued in 1930 with the name The Light of Islam; some years 
later the name was changed to Journal of al-Azhar.®° 

In spite of his many accomplishments Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Zawahiri met with growing opposition. On the one hand the 
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progressives felt that he had compromised too much with the 
conservatives, while on the other hand seventy old teachers were 
angry because they were dropped from the faculty. As, moveover, 
the King favored al-Zawahiri, the Wafd politicians incited the 
students to demonstrate against him, while the British wished 
to bring back al-Maraghi, who had won their confidence while 
he was serving as a judge in the Sudan. In 1935 the opposition 
became so strong that al-Zawahiri resigned, so that Mustafa al- 
Maraghi could once more become the Rector.‘ 

The new Rector persuaded the King to issue the law of 
March 26, 1936, which arranged the material contained in the 
laws of 1930 and 1933 as a comprehensive statement. This very 
important document began by declaring that ‘“al-Jami‘ al-Azhar 
is the greatest Muslim religious and scientific institute.’ Its pur- 
pose is to uphold and propagate the (Shari‘ah) law and the Arabic 
language, as well as to train scholars to teach these subjects and 
to administer the law. 

The Rector, who is appointed by the King from the Corps 
of Great Scholars, is the “greatest chief of all of the men of 
religion and the highest supervisor of the personal conduct of 
the ‘ulama’ and legal authorities, whether or not they belong to 
al-Azhar.” 

The old regulations for the Supreme Council and the Corps 
of Great Scholars were not changed in any important way. There 
were, however, a few changes of an academic nature deserving 
mention. 

It was stipulated that the Supreme Council should determine 
the number of pupils to be admitted to the first grade in the 
elementary schools attached to al-Azhar. In order to be eligible 
to enter this grade, the pupil must be between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen, in good health, able to recite the entire Qur’an and 
successful in passing tests in reading, dictation, penmanship and 
arithmetic. 

The diploma granted at the end of four years of under- 
eraduate study was called shahdadat al-dirasah al-‘aliyah and the 
certificate for specialization al-shahadah al-‘alimiyah ma‘ al-ijazah. 
The higher diploma, similar to that of a doctorate, was desig- 
nated as al-shahadah al-‘alimiyah ma‘ darajat ustadh. 

Philosophy was added to the studies of the College of Law, 
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while a foreign language and the sources of jurisprudence were 
introduced to the curriculum of the College of Theology. The 
specialization courses in Law and ‘Teaching and Guidance were 
reduced from three to two years, the latter being simplified by 
dropping some work in hygiene, theology and ethics. 

This law of 1936 still serves both as a constitution and a pro- 
gram of studies for al-Azhar. Accordingly, the material which 
it contains about the colleges and religious institutes, the ad- 
ministrative officers and curriculum, will be dealt with in the 
next chapter and Appendix VI, which describe al-Azhar as it 
exists at the present time.” 

The law ends with general regulations, largely devoted to 
the certificates and diplomas. ‘The government confirms the grant- 
ing of diplomas with the title of professor, whereas the others 
are issued by the Rector. The practical value of the academic 
awards is described in the following way: The holder of a sec- 
ondary certificate is eligible to teach in a maktab, or elementary 
school independent of government control. The holder of the 
undergraduate diploma is entitled to enter a clerical position at 
al-Azhar or in the courts, inheritance boards and Ministry of 
Awqaf. He is also eligible to teach in extension courses and 
mosque classes, or to serve as a preacher, prayer leader, or as 
notary in a marriage bureau. 

Specialization in law authorizes work in a (shari‘ah) law court 
or fatwa office, or as a lawyer in a court or inheritance board. 
Specialization in Preaching and Guidance makes a man eligible 
for evangelism and spiritual revival, while the professional course 
in pedagogy prepares a student to teach in one of the religious 
institutes attached to al-Azhar, or in a government school. 

The holder of a diploma with the title of “professor” is 
eligible to teach in one of the three colleges of al-Azhar, or in 
an Egyptian university conducted by the government. 

Although numerous new laws have been passed during the 
period between 1936 and 1959, the changes which have been 
made are of minor importance. The principal modifications 
can be summed up as follows: 

In 1945 a section of the College of the Arabic Language was 
established to teach intoning and reading the Qur’an. Many new 


62. The law of 1936 gave al-Azhar the form of a true university, so that at the 
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affiliated schools have been founded in different parts of Egypt. 
These religious institutes are listed in Appendix V. The Corps 
of Great Scholars was reorganized, so as to form the “Assembly 
of Great Scholars,” Jamda‘at Kibar al-‘Ulama@’. This Assembly was 
represented by three of its members on the Supreme Council, 
one member from each of the three colleges, the term of service 
being three years. ‘These representatives must be nominated by 
their colleagues from among the three senior professors of each 
college and then appointed by the Council of Ministers. ‘This 
system makes the Supreme Council democratic and gives the 
members of the faculty a share in the administration. 

The following changes in curriculum have also been enforced 
by the laws passed since 1936. Civics, the English language and 
military training have been added to the secondary school course. 
Grammar, rhetoric, Arabic literature and the English language 
have been included in the undergraduate course in theology. In 
the College of the Arabic Language the formation of words, 
al-wad‘, prosody and rhyme have been dropped, but there have 
been added comparative literature, called al-adab al-mugaran, 
jurisprudence, sociology, Islamic history, modern logic and _ phi- 
losophy, geography, penmanship, an Oriental language, psychol- 
ogy, the history of Islamic countries, the history of the Arabic 
and Islamic sciences and the cultures of peoples. 

A law of 1955 changed the length of the specialization course 
in pedagogy from two years to one. At the same time the course 
leading to the diploma with the title of “professor” was reduced 
from six years to a minimum of three and a maximum of five. 
The academic year was also divided into two semesters, with 
necessary adjustments for registration, examinations and prepara- 
tion'jef the theses.** 

During the same year that the law of 1936 was passed, the 
new administration building was erected across the square from 
the main gateway of al-Azhar. ‘Iwo large stone buildings were 
also constructed on a low hill to the east of the mosque. Although 
they were originally intended as residential buildings for the 
older students, they have temporarily been employed to accom- 
modate the hospital, clinic and large religious institute of Cairo. 

During these years when a long series of reform laws resulted 
in the reorganization of al-Azhar, education in Egypt as a whole 
became far more progressive than it had been in past years. ‘The 
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following figures for the enrollment of students in government 
school and universities throw light on what the Egyptians have 
been doing to develop their educational system.** 


Academic Year Male Female Total 

BS es a 8 Be Reine ee cya ee 5. ey 248,572 29,276 277,848 
US Ee, a OE AG pane gnats Reto 603,474 443,008 1,046,482 
1a 15'e: ll 8 Es Seay ea ev Tv ah 1,485,342 700,083 2,185,425 


The government institutions to a great extent used modern 
methods and taught the same subjects which were taught in 
Europe and America, so that they formed a contrast to al-Azhar 
and its affiliated schools. In addition to the government program 
of education, many foreign institutions were founded in Egypt, 
filling the country with progressive theories of pedagogy. As 
Cairo University became a large modern institution at Giza, or 
al-Jizah, on the west side of the Nile, al-Azhar was destined to 
compete with a great secular university. 

During the reign of Muhammad ‘AHj, al-Azhar influenced his 
new secular schools, because so many students were recruited 
from al-Azhar for his new government institutions. The books 
written by professors of al-Azhar were another source of in- 
fluence, as they were used in many of the schools. During the 
years that followed, al-Azhar helped to retain the old system of 
learning texts and notes by heart, depending upon tradition 
and imitating the ancient authorities at the expense of research, 
thus hampering modern ideas and encouraging reliance on mem- 
ory in the place of original thought. At the same time, however, 
al-Azhar exerted a good influence on the secular schools, es- 
pecially in connection with the Arabic language and the spiritual 
teachings of the Qur’an. 

As al-Azhar influenced the new secular schools, they in turn 
influenced the old mosque, giving it the organization and many 
of the studies of a modern university. ‘Thus even before the 
Second World War began, al-Azhar became better adapted than 
it had been to the changing conditions of the twentieth century. 


The Second World War 


As Cairo became the general headquarters of the Allied Army 
of the Middle East, it was a strategic point of great importance 
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during the war with Hitler. Because of huge army expenditures 
and a rapid growth of industry, with many new factories sup- 
ported by war time prices, the country became more progressive 
and prosperous than it had been before. 

In spite of the war, plans were made to celebrate the millen- 
nium of al-Azhar. As the mosque was built during the Muslim 
year 361, the festivities were due to take place in the lunar year 
1361, or the solar year 1942. It was arranged for the King to 
provide an evening meal for the teachers and graduates at the 
palace, as well as a supper for the students at al-Azhar. The cele- 
bration, however, was indefinitely postponed, probably because 
the leaders of the Wafd feared that it might turn into a demon- 
stration against their political party. At the same time stamps 
worth ten, fifteen and twenty mills were printed with a picture 
of al-Azhar and the date of the millennium. They were not 
placed on sale, however, until 1957. Three years later a sixty 
mills air post stamp was also printed picturing the domes and 
minarets of al-Azhar. 

In 1943 the students demonstrated against establishing diplo- 
matic relations between Egypt and the U.S.S.R., because they 
felt that the Russians were treating their Muslim subjects un- 
fairly. The following year the students were again stirred up, 
but this time against their Rector, because he served the King, 
rather than the political leaders. ‘The situation became so strained 
that classes were suspended and the Rector lived in retirement at 
Halwan, until the fall of the Nahhas cabinet and the defeat of 
the Wafd Party. 

When al-Maraghi died in 1945, Shaykh Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq 
took his place as Rector. He was a disciple of Muhammad 
‘Abduh, who had served as Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Cairo and Minister of Awqaf. During his two years 
as Rector he encouraged the teaching of foreign languages and 
the sending of graduates to Europe for study. 

The years following the Second World War were unhappy 
ones for Egypt. King Fartiq proved to be a disappointment; 
there was constant friction between the King, the political lead- 
ers and the British; inflation became a serious problem and 
fighting in Palestine revealed the corruption of the army. There 
was so little stability that there was a rapid sequence of cabinet 
changes, while six Rectors in quick succession followed Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Raziq. 

65. Kirk (The War) p. 228; ‘Inan (1958) p. 5. 
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During this period the Muslim Brothers** began to exert a 
political influence. ‘The founder was at first so sincerely interested 
in purifying and vitalizing Islam, that he gained a large follow- 
ing, enlisting many of the teachers and students of al-Azhar to 
become members of his movement. It was not long, however, 
before this reform was corrupted by politics. On December 12, 
1947, for instance, leaders of the movement organized a demon- 
stration at al-Azhar, haranguing the students with a loud-speaker 
installed in a motor car, and leading the procession through the 
streets of the city. 

In the midst of these uncertainties there occurred one of the 
most important events in the history of al-Azhar. ‘The govern- 
ment provided funds for the building of a new university quad- 
rangle to the east of the old mosque. During the years 1950 and 
1951 the spacious assembly hall and the two large buildings used 
by the Colleges of Law and the Arabic Language were erected. 
Although the College of ‘Theology remained in its old building 
on the north side of the city, the new quadrangle influenced a 
majority of the teachers and students in a very definite way. It 
changed the atmosphere of the institution from that of a mosque- 
college to the much freer spirit of a modern university. It also 
turned a nostalgia for the past into dreams of the future. 

On January 26, 1952 there occurred a serious crisis in Cairo. 
The mobs burned Shepheard’s Hotel, the ‘Turf Club and a de- 
partment store, as well as cinemas, restaurants and night clubs. 
At least a dozen Englishmen were murdered and there was whole- 
sale looting. When the King dismissed Nahhas Pasha, it proved 
to be impossible for any other Prime Minister to form a stable 
government. Finally, on July 23, 1952, a group of army officers 
conducted a bloodless revolution, ushering in a new period in 
the history both of Egypt and of al-Azhar. 


66. Shaykh Hasan al-Banna founded al-Ikhwan al-Muslimiin in 1928. He was 
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Al-Azhar After A Thousand Years 


The Revolution 


N JULY 26, 1952, King Fartig abdicated and, although his 

infant son was named as his successor, on June 18, 1953 

the officers of the Revolution terminated the monarchy, turning 
Egypt into a republic. 

With the establishing of a centralized government under the 
leadership of Colonel Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, al-Azhar is no longer 
the victim of a tug of war between the King, the British and 
the Wafd. Student life in Cairo has been placed under such 
strict control that the old atmosphere of political agitation has 
given way to academic calm. The shaykhs are being encouraged 
to adopt progressive measures, so as to do their share in develop- 
ing the internal affairs of the new Republic. At the same time 
there is an increased effort to bring students to al-Azhar from 
Asia and Africa, in order that they may gain a thorough knowl- 
edge of Islam and its problems in the modern world. 

‘The shaykhs have given their support to the Republic in a 
loyal way. In 1956, when the Canal Zone was attacked, they or- 
ganized classes for military training. ‘wo years later, when the 
Rector asked the people to observe the Fast of Ramadan, he also 
appealed to them to support the United Arab Republic. Then 
in March 1959, when Communist agitation in ‘Iraq menaced 
Egyptian plans for Arab unity, the newly appointed Rector 
declared a holy war against the Communists, appealing to Be- 
lievers to guard against a danger which was threatening to under- 
mine Islam and to turn Muslims back to days of unbelief. 

After ten centuries of changing fortunes, the old mosque is 
just as important as it was when it was first built. In 1958, for 
instance, President ‘Abd al-Nasir attended a Ramadan service 
somewhat as the Fatimids did. At the end of January 1958, 
when plans were being made to form the United Arab Re- 
public, the Presidents of Syria and Egypt worshipped together 
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at the mosque. On October 24, 1958, the Minister of Awaqaft 
preached at al-Azhar in honor of United Nations Day, and during 
March 1959, the Amir Muhammad al-Badr, Crown Prince of 
al-Yaman, attended both the Friday prayers and a service of 
sympathy for the victims of Communist strife in ‘Iraq. 

Although al-Azhar was built during the lunar year 361, the 
educational work was not organized in a formal way until the 
year 378 of the Muslim calendar. As the Muslim year 1378 coin- 
cided with the academic year 1958-1959, the mosque had been a 
center of higher learning during a millennium. It is, therefore, 
interesting to picture what al-Azhar is like as it carries on its 
work in the adventurous setting of the United Arab Republic, a 
thousand lunar years after the Caliph al-‘Aziz provided for thirty- 
five students to live and study at the mosque. 

‘The educational work forms a program of religious instruc- 
tion, which is complementary to the secular system of the Ministry 
of Education and includes the following units: 


The University 


The University (al-Jami‘ah al-Azhariyah) is composed of three 
colleges, which offer undergraduate, professional and postgradu- 
ate courses. 


1. College of the Arabic Language (Kulliyat al-Lughah al-‘Arabi- 
yah), similar to a college of liberal arts. 

2. College of Islamic Law (Kulliyat al-Shari‘ah al-Islamiyah), pro- 
viding a thorough training in Muslim law. 

3. College of the Fundamentals of Religion (Kulliyat Usil al- 
Din), a school of theology. 


Supplementary Courses 


Institute of Islamic Missions (Ma‘had al-Bu‘tth al-Islamiyah), a 
program of study for foreign students unprepared to follow 
the official curriculum. It consists of three courses, elementary, 
secondary and higher, each four years in length. 

Institute of Orientation (Ma‘had al-Tawjiyh), a new department 
established during the second semester of 1958-1959. It fits 
men for foreign service and also helps foreign students to 
become eligible to enter the regular courses of al-Azhar. 

Institute of Readings (Ma‘had al-Qira‘at), a four year course to 
teach boys how to read and intone the Qur’an. As this unit 
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does not have a home of its own, the classes are held in the 
old mosque building. 


Religious Institutes 


These schools are divided between the two following groups: 
1. Al-Ma‘ahid al-Nizamiyah 

There are twenty-two of these institutions, which are con- 
ducted as an integral part of the system of al-Azhar. Many of 
them have handsome buildings, with dormitories for board- 
ing pupils, and all but four of them have secondary as well 
as elementary school classes. The school at Tanta? has over 
two thousand students, while the institutes at Cairo, al- 
Mansurah and al-Zaqaziq each has an enrolment of over a 
thousand. 


2. Al-Ma‘ahid al-Hurrah 
These ‘Free’ institutes are affiliated with al-Azhar. There 


are seventeen of them in different parts of Egypt, all but four 
containing the complete elementary school program. 


Administration and Faculty 


The chief executive of al-Azhar is the Rector (Shaykh al- 
Azhar), who presides over the activities of the institution, also 
serving as the government advisor for Islamic affairs. During the 
year 1958 Shaykh Mahmiud Shaltiit was appointed to fill this 
position. 

For each of the three colleges there is a Dean (al-“Amid), and 
for a dean as well as for the Rector, there is a deputy (al-wakil). 
There are also officers to handle the Institutes, finances, the 
archives, registration, examinations, the library, foreign students, 
the journal and printing press, as well as other departments of 
work. 

The principal administrative board is the Supreme Council 
(Majlis al-Azhar al-A‘la), which is responsible for the work as a 
whole. Each one of the colleges also has its own executive com- 
mittee. During the year 1958 three new committees were ap- 
pointed to take charge of the following branches of work: 


1. Islamic Culture, which includes preaching and guidance, 
research, the foreign students and missions abroad, the 
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library, the journal and printing press and the Assembly 
Hall lectures. 


2. The Islamic Institutes and charitable schools, fostered by 
al-Azhar to teach poor children how to memorize the 
Qur'an. 

3. Personnel problems and other questions connected with the 
colleges. ‘This committee serves as an advisory board, being 
called the Council of the University of al-Azhar (Maylis 
al-Jami‘ah al-Azhariyah). ‘The chairman of each of these 
three committees is a member of the Supreme Council. 


According to the Law of 1911 thirty leading professors were 
appointed to form the Corps of the Great Scholars (Hayat Kibar 
al-‘Ulam@’). When most of these professors had either died or 
come close to the age of retirement, the Law of 1954 changed the 
system, so that the faculty has become organized like that of a 
modern university, with three ranks of teachers: 


1. Professor with a Chair (al-Ustadh dhi-al-Kursi) 
2. Assistant Professor (al-Ustadh al-Musda‘id) 
3. Instructor (al-Mudarris) 


Fach one of the Religious Institutes has its own staff of teach- 
ers, only a few of whom have the highest rank, the others being 
trained for elementary and secondary school work rather than 
university study. 

During the academic year 1958-1959 the number of profes- 
sors, instructors and school teachers was as follows: 280 in the 
three Colleges of the University; 143 in the supplementary 
courses for foreign students and Quranic readings, and 1,377 in 
the Religious Institutes: a total of 1,800.° 

These figures do not include physicians, accountants, secre- 
taries, members of missions abroad and over 380 preachers, serv- 
ing al-Azhar in the mosques and schools of Egypt. 

Most of the teachers have been trained in the system con- 
ducted by al-Azhar. A number of the leading professors have re- 
ceived doctorates from the universities of England, France and 
Germany. It is the present policy to send men to Europe and 
America, with hopes that after obtaining advance degrees they 
will teach at al-Azhar. As many of the young teachers and some 
of the leading shaykhs wear modern clothing and speak foreign 


3. Statistics from the Ministry of Education. The salaries are somewhat as 
follows: administrative officers, 120 Egyptian pounds a month; professors, 80 to 
100; assistant professors, something less; instructors 25 to start with and increases. 
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languages, the faculty is very different from what it was during 
the nineteenth century. 


The New Buildings 


The original building has not been changed in any important 
way since the beginning of the twentieth century, but the marble 
pavement and handsome rugs presented by King Fartiq make 
the sanctuary more beautiful than it used to be.t Although the 
only classes held there are for boys learning to read the Qur’an, 
the old mosque still serves for university prayers and the students 
often spend their spare time in the courtyard. 

Across the square from the main gateway there is the Ad- 
ministration building, erected in 1936, containing the executive 
offices of al-Azhar and its Institutes. It is a stone building with 
broad stairs and hallways, pleasant balconies and large windows. 
The modern offices are well furnished and supplied with tele- 
phones, typewriters and filing cabinets. Throughout the building 
there is an atmosphere of order and efficiency, a great contrast 
to the old-fashioned ways of former times. 

On the east side of the mosque there is a large vacant lot, 
beyond which there is the new university quadrangle, with build- 
ing sites surrounding an open court. As some old houses were 
removed in 1955, this enclosure is now extensive enough to ac- 
commodate all of the university classes. 

To the right of the entrance to the new quadrangle there 
is the Assembly Hall (Qa‘at al-Muhddarat), two stories high with 
a modern minaret at one corner. It was completed in 1950 and 
can accommodate four thousand students, the seating and ventila- 
tion being excellent. 

Across the central courtyard and to the left there are two 
large stone buildings. One of them was erected in 1950 for the 
College of Islamic Law and the other a year later for the College 
of the Arabic Language. ‘They contain offices for the deans, as 
well as classrooms furnished with modern desks and blackboards. 
In the rear of the quadrangle there are vacant spaces, where it 
is planned to build a new library and a hall for the College of 
Theology, which still occupies a site on the north side of the city. 

Beyond this university quadrangle and on somewhat higher 
eround there are two other stone buildings which have already 


4, During the spring of 1959 a new prayer niche was being made to the left 
of the central one. 
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been mentioned. Although they were intended to be used as 
residential halls for university students, they were temporarily 
assigned to the Cairo Institute, the hospital and clinic. Between 
these buildings and the street there is an open space used for 
sports and military training. 

In the Muslim year 378 the Caliph al-‘Aziz built living 
quarters for thirty-five students. In the lunar year 1378 President 
‘Abd al-Nasir provided the funds to accommodate 4,800 foreign 
students. ‘This new residential center is known as the City of 
Islamic Missions.® It is situated on high ground a mile and a half 
north of al-Azhar, where there are forty residential buildings, 
a hospital and twenty acres devoted to athletic purposes. 


Student Enrollment 


There are no accurate registration figures for the period previ- 
ous to 1846. Even since that time the authorities do not always 
agree about the statistics, but the following records are fairly 
accurate: 


Year Enrollment Year Enrollment 
LS4G ES 47a eee eh 7,403 LOTS. 19 10 ca cae 15,826 
L8o5-E806 woe da wre Me 5,940 1928-19290 ok cee Lib 
PSG FESO Se ses er oe 4,712 1938-1939" 3) Gaseean 13,163 
LS De hey Oks ea cunen 10,780 1948-1949......... 18,582 
1898-1899... 0.5... 8,246 1958-1959) ge... ee 39,016 
LOOS-1 GOO oh yee 9,001 


These statistics include the elementary and secondary school 
boys, as well as the older students, The great increase in recent 
years is due to the opening of many new religious institutes in 
different parts of Egypt.° 

Before the reorganization of 1930 the students were classified 
according to the four codes of jurisprudence in the following 
way: 


Year Hanafi Shafit Maliki Hanbali 
LS AO aceah Citgo eile COGN ra L275 5,651 3,826 25 
Io fe PARR Wine PE Y gah OBC Ten Or, VATE: Sel 2,508 36 
OO eau) aah shu clicks SPA Ds ahd Ae tat yas fay 4,569 2,654 pe 


5. Madinat al-Bu‘ith al-Islamiyah or al-Madinah al-Sakaniyah li-Talabat al- 
Bu‘uth al-Islamiyah. 

6. ‘Uytin, p. 85. Zayyati, pp. 204-208. ‘Inan (1958) pp. 277-283. Rajab, p. 70. 
Gairdner, pp. 267-271. Arminjon, p. 51. Wafi, pp. 66, 67. Mubarak, Part I, p. 88; 
Part IV, p. 14. Heyworth-Dunne, p. 405. Bayram, pp. 59-61. Khaffaji, Vol. II, p. 85. 
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After 1930 the enrollment figures were classified according to 
the academic units, rather than the codes of jurisprudence. ‘The 
following table shows how many students there were at the end 
of a millennium of higher learning, the number of classes and 
teachers also being given.’ 


First Semester, 1958-1959 


Academic Unit Students Classes Teachers 
University 
Undergraduates 
Bie at cay Worse eR. 312084: LL, 2 iis KoA 
MANCOLOO Vs tie Ws weeks oh. Ee 18 Di 
Arabic Language ..... ae ae ithe Be 
Graduates, all three 
ROM OOS tenes fed ide teal . O32 LOW base 
AGN, 280 
Supplementary 
Foreign Students ....... Loot 42 99 
MTR A i Seg See 8 lds 645 28 7 
1,966 143 


Religious Institutes® 
al-Ma‘ahid al-Nizamiyah 


PEGONCam Var lh ile owe L2131 262 
UMAR Yad ees eal deh seus 15,058 S10. 278 
al-Ma‘ahid al-Hurrah ... 4,516 116 99 
SID Cir Hash 377 
39,016 1,800 


*The same teachers have charge of graduates and undergraduates. 


The following statistics show how many students graduate 
from the university courses every year.° 


7. Statistics of the Ministry of Education for the beginning of the academic 
year. Thalithah, pp. 28, 29, does not separate graduate from undergraduate stu- 
dents and gives the totals for February, 1959, as follows: Law, 1398; Theology, 
1140; Arabic Language, 3007; Foreign Student courses, 1326; Readings, 663. 

8. For detailed figures see Appendix V. 

9. Nashrah (1957) p. 95. Compare Matthews, p. 109; ‘Uytn, pp. 89-91; Rajab, 
peak 
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A. Students completing the undergraduate course 
and receiving the diploma, Shahddat al-Dirasah 


al-‘Aliyah. 

Collegeof the Avabie; Banouager .) 295 ea 358 

Collegevor Mia eo >) PE eee Mey 

Collepemolh Tl Reo] oc yee ma esti Cite eae 102 .0aeisZ 
B. Students obtaining the licence diploma, al-Ijazah. 

PeGagooye yo... seenAeme col kos oo ee 323 

SHAT AD RA Way here ave et kane eee eee 29 

Preaching and. GUlcalice = aeons ae eee 135 508 


C. Students completing the Foreign Students’ pro- 
gram so as to receive the diploma, Shahddat al- 
BU Ua ISlGMm yale ieee see 335 


EOE Eevee ety SINCE Cate Niemen tL A ee 1,382 


These figures do not include 48 boys who completed courses 
in Quranic readings and other subjects, which are not on a 
university level. 


Foreign Students 


When speaking about the men who were living at al-Azhar 
during the fifteenth century, the historian al-Maqrizi mentioned 
that they were “Persians, Negroes, inhabitants of the Egyptian 
Rif and North Africans.” We know that there were many 
foreign students at al-Azhar during the Ottoman period and 
nineteenth century, but accurate statistics are lacking. We do 
have, however, very reliable figures for the year 1902. In a report 
written for a conference at Hamburg, Mustafa Bayram said that 
there were 645 foreign students belonging to the following 
groups: Turks, 104; Kurds, 9; Syrians including Lebanese and 
Palestinians, 264; ‘Iraqis, 2; Hijazis from Arabia, 7; Indians, 3; 
Afghans, 5; Javanese, 7; ‘Tunisians, 20; inhabitants of Tripoli 
in North Africa, 51; Algerians, 27; Moroccans, 22; Central Afri- 
cans, 118; miscellaneous, 6. The Central Africans came as fol- 
lows: from Ethiopia, 6; Darfiir, 12; Sinnar, 28; Burnt and Dikar- 
nah, 27; Berbers, 45.4 

During the academic year 1945-1946 there were 814 foreign 
students and two years later there were 999. In writing about 


10. Maqrizi (Khitat) Part IV, p. 54, 55. 
11. Bayram, p. 60. 
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them the former Secretary-General of al-Azhar said that students 
had come from Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, the Sudan, 
Somaliland, Abyssinia, Burnt, South Africa, Nigeria, Uganda, 
Syria, ‘Iraq, Arabia including al-Yaman, Java, Ceylon, India, 
China, Japan, Russia, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Kurdistan, Afghanis- 
tan, Turkey, Albania, Yugoslavia, Poland and Bulgaria.” 

At the end of the monarchy a foreign student could usually 
obtain the same grant as an Egyptian—three to five pounds a 
month as a substitute for the bread dole. Although in 1958 this 
aid was discontinued for Egyptian students above the elementary 
school grade, a new system was adopted, giving a foreigner nine 
pounds a month, if he was in the university, and eight pounds if 
he was enrolled in a Religious Institute. During the year 1959 
the Supreme Council authorized the Rector, in case of special 
conditions, to grant even more to a foreign student, within a 
maximum of fifteen pounds a month. 

Although the riwdq system is no longer organized as it used 
to be, each student from abroad is still assigned to a unit for 
administrative purposes. During the academic year 1958-1959 
there were 2,708 foreign students divided among 20 units of the 
riwaq system.*® 


Blind Students 


Al-Azhar has always encouraged blind students to undertake 
enough training to become self-supporting. Some of them enroll 
in the courses for Qur’an recital, so that they can earn money 
by intoning passages at festivals and public meetings. Others 
study the more advanced subjects, preparing themselves to be 
teachers and preachers. This service being rendered to the blind 
is an important one, as during one year, for instance, there were 
571 blind boys in the Religious Institutes, 112 in the under- 
graduate courses of the Colleges, and 52 in professional and 
postgraduate classes." 


The Budget 


The following figures show how the budget of al-Azhar has 
expanded since the time when accurate statistics were first re- 
corded. Increasingly large amounts have been required to meet 


12. ‘Uyuan, pp. 83, 84. 
13. For detailed statistics see Appendix V. 
14. ‘Uyun, p. 104-111. 
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the cost of higher salaries, the founding of many new religious 
institutes, wartime inflation and greater efficiency. The figures 
represent the income stated in pounds. 


Year Income Year Income 
PRO ZAERO Sune eae le ae 4,378 1930-193 lit Gregan 335,964 
1901-1 902.0 orien. 14,001 1940-194 Di ee 342,600 
LOLOL Tlic be 12 49,720 19502195 te ee 1,230,390 
O20) OF teres cle a 206,881 1958-1950 tar a ae 2,125,100 

The budget for the academic year 1958-1959 was as follows: 

Income 

End GwMents aie ase to ete Bea CL ne: a rn 59,700 
(GSOVeTIIMeNE TAINIStLIES pete che atin ee ean 1,774,475 
Special: charity funds 2h ere) alee ee a 5,125 
Government payments to meet inflation ............ 260,000 
Supplements from Awad ths (0M noe hy eA a 25,800 

POR ery tu) aie he eal) Sea Ui baa wt) ial ie cn 2AZGA00 

Expenditure 

Salaries, ALO WaniGes oe a a a et a) 1,009,000 
CFETICTALCOXNDELISeSin: (na MEK toil Glen Jentina nna aaa 498,300 
INE WHLINDIOVEMIENts vont Pada tt nt ans Renate ie ee no 13,500 
Foreign students and Missions Abroad ............. 344,300 
Gompensation: for imhagonnes ic. \fas Alea ae, Bee 260,000 

Totals, eieth May Ae eee Re ere ste ee 2,125,100 


As al-Azhar has become a state supported institution, even the 
income from endowments is controlled by the Ministry of Awgaf. 


Academic Work 


Before being permitted to enter the elementary school course 
of a religious institute attached to al-Azhar, a boy must attend 
a neighborhood school, so as to learn how to read and write, to 
understand simple arithmetic and to take down dictation. He 
must also be eleven years old and able to memorize the entire 
Qur’an. 

The courses in the religious institutes represent four years 
of elementary school study and five years of secondary school 


15. ‘Inan (1958) pp. 284-293; ‘Uyun, pp. 133, 134; Rajab, pp. 71-73; Thalithah, 
p. 64; Khaffaji, Vol. II, p. 85. 
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work. When a boy graduates from an Institute, he is about the 
same age as a student in Europe or America, who completes a 
lycée or junior college course. 

Needless to say the elementary school boys do not study the 
more complicated material of subjects like jurisprudence and 
Quranic exegesis, but they do learn the meaning of the ordi- 
nances and moral teachings of the Qur’an. Secondary school 
pupils, on the other hand, are old enough to commence a scien- 
tific study of jurisprudence, commentary, tradition and theology. 
They also attend courses dealing with subjects of a secular nature, 
similar to the courses in the government schools. 

A boy who completes his secondary school work in one of 
the religious institutes becomes eligible to enter any one of the 
three colleges of al-Azhar. ‘Throughout all of the years of study 
there are examinations and the more advanced students are also 
obliged to write theses. In the colleges of the University the 
linguistic, legal and religious courses are so detailed and technical 
that they require conscientious and thorough work on the part 
of the student. As has already been mentioned, numerous young 
professors are being sent to Europe and America, so that they 
can learn how to adapt these courses to the needs of modern life. 

A good example of how a course can be brought up-to-date 
may be mentioned in connection with philosophy. In 1946 the 
subjects for an examination in philosophy were as follows: the 
fundamental beliefs of the Mu‘tazilah and their influence on 
theology; the Alexandrian philosophers and their influence on 
Muslim thought; the position of al-Ghazzali between philosophy 
and mysticism; the unity of certain aspects of philosophy and 
mysticism; a comparison between the scholars of logic and juris- 
prudence; Aristotle’s theism and its influence on Islam. At the 
present time Dr. Muhammad al-Bahay, who studied at Berlin 
and Hamburg, not only teaches the traditional Greek and Mus- 
lim philosophy, but also deals with the ideas of modern scholars. 
In a very interesting textbook recently published, he devotes 
a great deal of space to European systems of philosophy, Com- 
munism and the ideas of Sir Muhammad Iqbal. 

Other subjects like psychology, sociology and political history 
are being revised in a similar way, as teachers become available 
to introduce new methods. Although it is not likely that there 
will be specialized study in connection with subjects like physics, 
chemistry and biology, there are introductory courses in these 
subjects, with work in the laboratories as well as the classrooms. 
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The curriculum" is official and not subject to many varia- 
tions, as important changes must be approved, not only by the 
Council of al-Azhar but also by a government ministry. Such 
innovations as do occur are usually in connection with textbooks 
and methods of instruction, rather than with changes in the 
program of courses. 

Since printing has become inexpensive, the students can 
now procure cheap textbooks, so that it is unnecessary for a 
professor to dictate his notes in a mediaeval way. It is only very 
recently, however, that textbooks have become somewhat modern- 
ized. During the academic year 1953-1954, when Professor Jorg 
Kraemer was allowed to visit al-Azhar, he witnessed an indigna- 
tion meeting attended by students, protesting against their old- 
fashioned textbooks, called ‘Yellow Books.’’!? 

In former times the students were given the whole of 
the month of Ramadan as a holiday, but now classes are held 
throughout the month from 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., the only 
holiday being for the celebration of the feast at the end of the 
fast. ‘The many improvements which are being made are en- 
couraging students to come to al-Azhar. In September, 1959 for 
instance, 550 new students enrolled in the College of Theology 
while 250 others were refused admission because of lack of space. 

According to what a former student remembers, his classes 
were scheduled from 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., except in Ramadan. 
On many days of the week he attended classes on five different 
subjects, usually with about forty students in each classroom. 
During the third and fourth years of his undergraduate life he 
was required to write a paper, about forty pages in length on 
some subject connected with his studies. 

During our atomic age when most of the young men are 
studying technical subjects, al-Azhar upholds the importance of 
the liberal arts and the spiritual aspects of modern culture. 
Although many changes have already been made and others are 
sure to follow, it seems certain that the curriculum will continue 
to be devoted for the most part to courses of a religious, legal 
and literary nature. 


The Library 


It has already been mentioned that there were 18,564 manu- 
scripts and books at al-Azhar during the middle of the nineteenth 


16. See Appendix VI for the detailed curriculum. 
17. Kraemer, p. 381. See also the whole article for notes about the studies. 
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century. As these books were scattered about among the lodging 
quarters and badly neglected, the authorities decided to establish 
a central university library.** Accordingly, in 1897 the Diwan 
al-Awqaf placed wooden bookcases with glass doors in the col- 
leges of Aqbugha and Taybars, making these old Mamluk build- 
ings available for the new Library of al-Azhar." 


Many of the authorities in the residential units hesitated to 
transfer their books to the new center, those in Riwaq_ al- 
Sa‘@idah, for instance, holding on to their books until 1936. 
Before the beginning of the Second World War, however, the 
Library of al-Azhar was well established. 


As the guardians of some of the city mosques had no idea of 
the value of their manuscripts, an effort was made to move as 
many old documents as possible to al-Azhar. Numerous indi- 
viduals also presented their private collections, twelve of which, 
donated by the heirs of shaykhs and pashas, were especially im- 
portant. By 1936 the number of books had increased so much 
that many of them were placed in part of the new administration 
building. ‘The Library of al-Azhar set such a good example that 
collections were also made in the religious institutes, the most 
important ones being formed at Alexandria, Damietta and Tanta. 


Some of the manuscripts are very valuable, especially those 
connected with mediaeval studies. ‘There are also beautiful copies 
of the Qur’an, one of which was transcribed six years after Wil- 
liam the Conqueror invaded England. Before he died, King Fu’ad 
added to the collection by giving a series of Ottoman edicts, the 
oldest of which was written at the end of the sixteenth century. 


When the Library was first started there were only four em- 
ployees, with an equal number of shaykhs to serve as advisors. 
The Librarian received ten pounds a month; the annual budget 
was 314 pounds. By the time that al-Azhar was reorganized as a 
university in 1936, the budget had increased to 1,448 Egyptian 
pounds and there were ten employees, including two typists. 
When the present Librarian®® was appointed in 1943, he started 
to compile a catalogue, which was finished in 1950. 


18. Maraghi (abti-al-Wafa’) first part; Rajab, pp. 74, 75; Bayram, pp. 46, 47; 
Yunus, pp. 140-151; Wafi, pp. 46-48; Khaffaji, Vol. II, pp. 147-154. 

19. al-Maktabah al-Azhariyah. The shaykhs chiefly responsible for the Library 
were Husstinah al-Nawawi, ‘Abd al-Karim Sulayman and Muhammad Hasanayn 
al-‘Adawi. 

20. The Librarian (al-Amin) is at the present time Shaykh abut-al-Wafa’ al- 
Maraghi. 
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In 1943 there were 20,000 manuscripts and over 60,000 
printed books, dealing with fifty-eight different departments of 
study.” Sixteen years later in 1959, there were 120,000 volumes 
in the main Library, in addition to collections in the colleges; 
15,000 books, for instance, being in the College of ‘Theology. Any- 
one who visits the Library at the present time must be impressed 
by the large number of new accessions, especially of recently 
published Arabic books. 

Until a new building can be erected in the rear of the uni- 
versity quadrangle, it is planned to place the Library in the 
upper story of the Assembly Building. It will greatly strengthen 
the academic work, if the students are provided with a modern 
card catalogue, convenient tables for study and a reasonable 
number of European books to supplement the Arabic ones. 


Athletics and Health 


In addition to their military training the students are en- 
couraged to take part in various types of athletic games. One 
member of the Supreme Council has been assigned to develop 
sports for both the colleges and the religious institutes. In 1956 
some 10,000 university men and school boys, representing 29 
percent of the total enrollment, engaged in some form of ath- 
letics. ‘The twenty acres in Cairo being devoted to sports will 
contain a swimming tank as well as playing fields. 

In 1898 Dr. ‘Abbas Hilmi was appointed to supervise the 
students’ health. Six years later a government hospital was estab- 
lished in the quarter of the city in which al-Azhar is located. 
Finally, in 1929, the present Chief Physician*? was appointed to 
reorganize the medical work in an efficient way. 

When two new buildings were erected on the high land 
to the east of al-Azhar in 1936, they were large enough to contain 
a clinic and fifty bed hospital, in addition to the Religious Insti- 
tute of Cairo. During recent years sixteen specialists from the 
two government medical schools of Cairo have been giving two 
hours of their time, four days a week, to the health program. 
They do not ask for any remuneration other than the cost of 


21. There were 8,624 volumes for the Traditions, 17,655 for jurisprudence, 
5,277 for commentary, 7,813 for literary study, 5,512 for grammar, 3,838 for theol- 
ogy. Some of the secular subjects were represented as follows: medicine, 632; 
formation of nations, 303; arithmetic, 505; algebra, 34; geometry, 67; astronomy, 
428; commerce, 19; agriculture, 66; foreign languages, 502. 

22. Dr. Hasan Aboul-Seoud (Hasan abu-al-Su‘td), a graduate of the School of 
Medicine of the American University of Beirut. 
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transportation. ‘There are also several resident doctors and a staff 
of senior and junior assistants, who help to conduct the hospital, 
clinic and pharmacy. 

The specialists not only handle different types of medical 
and surgical cases, but also X-ray work, eye examinations, den- 
tistry and laboratory analysis. ‘There are about 300 cases and 120 
laboratory tests to care for each day. Everything is free for the 
students, even eye glasses and dentistry, the families of teachers 
and servants also being cared for. 

A new hospital, pharmacy and clinic are being built in the 
city for foreign students. A hundred beds will be made available 
for patients at the start, with expectations of expanding the 
hospital in the future. When this new center is completed, the 
health service can be conducted in a much more satisfactory way 
than has been possible in the past. 


Extension Work 


‘There are four important forms of extension activity con- 
ducted by al-Azhar. 

In the first place, there is the section for Preaching and Guid- 
ance,”* which arranges for lecturers and preachers to visit com- 
munities throughout Egypt, so as to promote good will among 
the people by strengthening their spiritual faith and encouraging 
ethical living. The preachers have dispensed with the pedantic 
old methods of speaking used in the past, making their ad- 
dresses easy for the uneducated people to understand. ‘They make 
a special appeal to the women, urging them to raise their 
standard of living and to bring up their children in an atmos- 
phere of religion. 

Preachers similar to evangelists not only work in the peasant 
communities and town mosques, but also in summer resorts, 
army camps, refugee centers and factories. In 1949 about 4,600 
addresses were given every month, 549 of them being for women. 
It was estimated that 162,260 women were reached every week. 
In 1954 the preachers spoke at 57,824 meetings for civilian men, 
30,576 for women and 14,560 for members of the armed forces, 
making a total of 102,960. At the same time 465 mosques were 
either renovated or built, seven new religious institutes were 
founded and twenty societies were formed to study the Qur’an.” 


23. Al-Wa‘z wa’l-Irshad. See ‘Uyun, p. 113. 
24. Nashat, p. 22. ‘Uyun, p. 113. 
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Al-Azhar supports a staff of some 380 preachers and during Rama- 
dan members of the faculty and students also give addresses. In 
1959 the Voice of al-Azhar was established, enabling the Rector to 
reach audiences in all parts of the Arabic speaking world. 

A second form of extension work consists in holding informal 
classes for persons who wish to learn what they can about re- 
ligion. Classes of this sort are able to meet at al-Azhar itself, in 
the religious institutes or in neighborhood mosques. 

A third activity of the extension program is the forming of 
missions,”> composed of leading shaykhs, who go to foreign lands 
for short periods of time, in order to give accurate information 
about Islam. This work is greatly needed in communities of en- 
tirely different types. 

In lands where Arabic is not spoken, the children do not 
really understand the tenets of Islam, even though they may 
memorize a few Quranic verses and formal prayers. In some coun- 
tries where Arabic is spoken, the peasants are too ignorant to 
rise above their local superstitions. In many parts of Africa, 
moreover, the tribesmen have never heard of Muhammad, while 
in Europe and America there are inherited prejudices unfriendly 
to Islam. 

‘The following statistics, published in 1959, give further infor- 
mation about the number of workers being sent abroad. Seven- 
teen were sent to Morocco, Libya, Liberia, Ghanah, Nigeria and 
Zanzibar; 47 to Lebanon, Syria, Ghazzah, Aden, ‘Amman, Bah- 
rayn, Pakistan, Indonesia, ‘Thailand and Japan; one to Germany; 
eight to Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York and Canada, 
and two to Brazil and Chile, making a total of 75.76 

Al-Azhar, moreover, supports cultural institutes in the Sudan, 
England and the United States. Dr. ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Qadir is in 
charge of the Institute and publication work in London, while 
Dr. Mahmoud Hoballah” is directing the new mosque on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue in Washington and the Islamic Center attached 
LOFIL, 

The fourth type of extension work is the journal, which was 
started at the same time that the printing press was established. 
The first copy appeared during the early summer of 1930 with 
the title The Journal of the Light of Islam. ‘The early copies 
appeared monthly, each one being about eighty pages in length 
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and printed entirely in Arabic. Each issue contained some dozen 
articles and cost forty piasters a year for the public in Egypt, 
but only half of that amount for teachers and students of al- 
Azhar and its Religious Institutes. In addition to material about 
religious subjects, the early copies contained articles about Wells’ 
famous Outline of History, the Muslims of Russia, hygiene and 
the natural sciences. There were also brief stories and quota- 
tions under the heading “Novelties and Witticisms.’”’ When 
Shaykh Mustafa al-Maraghi became the Rector, he changed the 
name to Journal of al-Azhar, to which he contributed many of 
his addresses.?® 

Some of the issues had an English supplement for the Muslims 
of India and Pakistan, who do not know Arabic. The date on 
the cover of each monthly issue is given according to the Muslim 
calendar, but on an inside page a European date is also given. 
The journal is now about a hundred pages in length, with fifteen 
principal articles in addition to short inserts. It costs forty 
piasters in Egypt and fifty piasters abroad, with reductions for 
teachers and students. 

Many of the articles are about religious subjects, but some of 
them deal with historical and biographical topics; poems and 
photographs are also included. In the January 1957 issue, for 
instance, there are poems about the revival of Egypt and the 
British attack on Port Sa‘id. There are also two pictures, one of 
the Rector receiving the principal representative of the Coptic 
Church and the other of members of the medical staff serving 
in the army at the time of the attack on the Canal. As the journal 
has a far-flung circulation, it does much to stimulate an interest 
in Islam and to make al-Azhar known throughout the Muslim 
world. 

In addition to these extension activities, al-Azhar maintains 
an Inspection Bureau,”? which is especially concerned with the 
Arabic language and (Shari‘ah) law. One of the services which 
it renders is to supply reliable literature, giving accurate infor- 
mation to persons who ask questions. 

Another agency is the Fatwa Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all four codes of Sunnite jurisprudence. It serves as 
an advisory board to give interpretations of a legal nature and 
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to issue decisions about matters of public interest. Recently it 
has been rendering about 350 pronouncements a year. 

The influence of al-Azhar is felt also in connection with 
Quranic schools, which teach the boys the Qur’an and its ordi- 
nances. In 1956 al-Azhar gave direct help, or some form of en- 
couragement, to 4,055 of these schools, which at that time had a 
total enrollment of 254,221 pupils.®° 

These extension activities of al-Azhar have an important role 
to play in the modern world, when Islam is being threatened 
by superstition and indifference from within and by Communism 
from without. As in the days of al-Ghazzali, people need to have 
their faith made more vital and their worship more spiritual. 


Graduates and Former Students 


Although accurate statistics are lacking, it is certain that dur- 
ing the Fatimid period many of the members of the judicial 
system and propaganda hierarchy, as well as mosque leaders and 
teachers, were fitted for their careers at al-Azhar. It is true that 
some of the students, like the famous Persian Nasir-i-Khusraw, 
only received part of their education in Cairo, while others 
divided their courses between al-Azhar, the palace, Dar al-Hikmah 
and the neighboring mosques. On the other hand, it is safe to 
say that al-Azhar was primarily responsible for training many 
men to fill influential positions in the provincial capitals and 
towns of the vast realm of the Fatimids. 

From the time of Saladin to the reign of Baybars the classes 
at al-Azhar were not supported in a formal way, so that the few 
men who studied in the mosque cannot have exerted much in- 
fluence. Even when Baybars revived al-Azhar as a center of 
higher learning, it was only one of a large number of colleges 
and mosques devoted to education. Gradually, however, it gained 
in prestige, so that even though its graduates were only a minority 
among the educated men of the Mamluk and Ottoman periods, 
they were regarded as an élite, greatly honored both in Egypt 
and in foreign lands. Many of the Arab historians*! give detailed 
information about the personal lives of some of the shaykhs who 
went forth from al-Azhar, but unfortunately none of them re- 
cord statistics for the graduates as a whole. 
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During the time of Muhammad ‘Ali many of the boys, selected 
to study medicine and other modern subjects, were enlisted from 
the student body of al-Azhar. Some of the graduates like Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh and Sa‘d Zaghlul became influential in government 
circles, while a few like al-Jabarti wrote secular books of out- 
standing importance. Others served as the leading judges, preach- 
ers and scholars of their generations, famous for their ability 
and leadership. Muhammad ibn-‘Ali al-Santsi, for instance, 
studied at al-Azhar for a short time, before he began his great 
career as the founder of the Sanisi fraternity.*? 

As is the case in other universities, however, the rank and file 
of the graduates have been conscientious men, devoting their 
lives to useful but inconspicuous occupations. The majority of 
them have been teachers of Arabic and religious subjects, or 
government employees in Egypt. The teachers are in demand 
because they know the Arabic language thoroughly, as well as 
the Qur’an, with the traditions and commentaries which explain 
it. ‘he government employees are useful for clerical work, be- 
cause of their knowledge of composition and their reliable char- 
acters. Their knowledge of the (Shari‘ah) law also makes them 
capable of notary work, even if they do not always succeed in 
becoming lawyers and judges. Perhaps the graduates who have 
exerted the greatest influence have been those devoted to preach- 
ing and religious education work in the towns and peasant vil- 
lages of Egypt, where they have filled the mosques, dervisheries 
and private houses with admiring audiences. Women as well as 
men have been attracted by their popular form of speaking, the 
women present remaining behind screens.** 

In speaking about the graduates of al-Azhar, Canon Gairdner 
explained that most of them were Egyptians, who regarded their 
studies as a means of procuring a respectable education. Some 
of them are accustomed to leave the institution after a few years 
to become Qur’an reciters or clerks, while others remain a few 
years longer before dropping out to become shopkeepers and 
merchants. ‘Those who engage in advanced study take charge of 
the village mosques, where they call the worshippers to prayer, 
conduct the Friday services, direct the classes of their local 
mosque school and give legal information about marriage, di- 
vorce, inheritance and other subjects. Some still more advanced 
alumni teach in the better type of peasant schools, or conduct 
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classes in grammar and religion in the government institutions. 
The most thoroughly educated become lawyers and judges in the 
(Shari‘ah) law courts, or professors at al-Azhar itself.* 

Many graduates engage in foreign service. In 1956, for in- 
stance, 171 were enlisted to serve in schools and institutes in the 
following places: al-Hijaz, 37; al-Riyad, 30; Kuwayt, 20; the 
Sudan, 24; Somaliland, 11; Eritrea, 6; Libya, 5; Lebanon, 12; 
‘Iraq, 5; Syria, 3; Malaya, 2; India, 2; Ghazzah, 12; France, 2; 
London, 2; Washington, 2.* 

The greatest number of graduates living in countries other 
than Egypt are those who have studied at al-Azhar as foreign 
students and then returned to work in their home lands. A few 
examples illustrate the types of service rendered by these men. 

In 1897 Shaykh al-‘Abbas founded a private school, which 
helped to awaken a new spirit among the Muslims of Beirut and 
was partly responsible for the extensive educational work of their 
charitable society. At the same time Shaykh Ahmad al-Mahmasani 
devoted himself to teaching and preaching in Lebanon, where 
he spread Muhammad ‘Abdith’s ideals for revival and reform. 
Shaykh Shafiq Yamut became President of the Higher Shari‘ah 
Court at Beirut, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Sattar ‘Abd-Allah was the Chief 
Judge at Latagiyah in Syria and “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Shaykh was the 
permanent undersecretary of the Ministry of Education in Saudi 
Arabia. Recently a former student of al-Azhar has become the 
leading judge in Lebanon, while Shaykh Hafiz Wahba, after 
serving as the Saudi Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, has 
been chosen as one of the two Arab members of the Board of 
Directors of the Arabian-American Oil Company. 


Although most of the students in North Africa go to their 
local institutions, such as the university at Fas in Morocco, the 
Zaytunah in Tunisia and the secular colleges at Algiers and 
Banghazi, there are always a large number of North Africans 
at al-Azhar. There are also many young men coming from lands 
further to the south. Shortly before the First World War one 
observer said that there were graduates of al-Azhar in Northern 
Nigeria, the Sudan and Central Africa, but not in more distant 
places. As he explained, they were north of the “fringe from 
Egyptian territory east, to the Guinea Coast” but not among the 
tribes to the south. Although there were numerous tribesmen 
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from the Hausaland region at al-Azhar, they were invariably 
pilgrims, seeking shelter at the mosque and work in Cairo.** 

During the Ottoman period there were many Turkish gradu- 
ates, who were of great value in the law courts and mosques 
because of their knowledge of Arabic. Since, however, Atatiirk 
secularized his country, a negligible number of graduates have 
gone from al-Azhar to the Turkish Republic. So few Muslims 
have come to Cairo from Russia and Siberia, that in 1909 there 
were none of them at al-Azhar. At the present time there are only 
four graduates in Siberia, two at Bukhara, a third at Samarqand 
and a fourth at Tashqand.*" 

The graduates and former students in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan are known for quality rather than quantity. Shaykh Fu’ad 
Fakhr-al-Din, for instance, has been in charge of public works in 
Afghanistan, while Shaykh abt-al-Hasanat Muhy-al-Din has been 
a professor at the University of Dacca in East Pakistan. 

A recent visitor to Cairo, when telling about the graduates 
of al-Azhar in India, has said that many of them have an impor- 
tant share in the intellectual and religious movements of their 
country. Shaykh Muhammad ‘Umran al-Nadawi, for instance, is 
Dean of the Dar al-‘Ultim College at Lucknow, Shaykh Muham- 
mad Islam-al-Din is a professor at the University of Calcutta. 
Two other shaykhs, al-Qadi Muhammad Mazhar-al-Din Ahmad 
and al-Sayyid Muhy-al-Din Hasan, are professors at the University 
of Aligarh, while abii-al-Khayr Muhammad Ayytb ‘Ali is princi- 
pal of a provincial high school. ‘These are only a few examples 
of the illustrious graduates in India. 

In writing about Malaya and Indonesia, Dr. Shafik Ghorbal 
has explained in a recent book that the Muslims of Southeast 
Asia tend to turn to the center of Muslim culture for spiritual 
revival.*® ‘Thus they are not only sending many young men as 
pilgrim-students, to study in the Holy Cities of Arabia, but are 
also encouraging bright boys to study at al-Azhar. When the men 
who are now in Cairo return to their homes, they will un- 
doubtedly exert great influence, whether it is in the islands of 
Indonesia, the states of Malaya, or among the two million Mus- 
lims of southern Thailand. It is significant to realize that two 
former students of al-Azhar have in turn held the position of 
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Minister for Religious Affairs in Indonesia. One is Shaykh 
Radayan Fath al-Rahman and the other Shaykh Ahmad al-Azhari. 
The Indonesian Ambassador to Pakistan, Dr. Muhammad Rasjidi, 
also studied at al-Azhar. 

One of the best known leaders of the large Muslim popula- 
tion of China is Dawood C. M. Ting, who has recently been at- 
tached to the Chinese Consulate in Lebanon and was formerly 
a student of al-Azhar. In 1958 he stated that before the war the 
schools at Peking, Shanghai and Kunming sent twenty-eight 
students to al-Azhar, which was the first time that the institution 
had received students from China.*® Because of the present con- 
ditions in China, it is not likely that many students will find 
their way to Cairo, or that there will be many graduates of 
al-Azhar in China. 

From what has been said it is clear that many former students 
and alumni of al-Azhar have held positions of leadership, while 
others have made themselves useful in humble walks of life, 
keeping alive a knowledge of the Arabic language, an understand- 
ing of Islam and an interest in religion. It is impressive to realize 
that these graduates have served from Siberia to Nigeria and from 
Morocco to China, their activities beginning before America was 
discovered, when the people of northern Europe were still bar- 
barians. 


39. Morgan, article on China, p. 373. 
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Problems of the Future 


Educational Problems 


ROM what has been said it is evident that al-Azhar is no 

longer a mosque-college, devoted to defending mediaeval 
learning. It has now become a university, facing a future which 
is full of uncertainties. Never before in its long history has the 
institution been confronted by so many problems. 

‘The Ottoman Caliphate and European imperialism have been 
replaced by independence. Modern science is upsetting tradi- 
tional belief. The machine age and the growth of great cities are 
menacing peasant life, while the emancipation of women and 
Furopean customs are transforming society. Aristocracy is disap- 
pearing, the masses are demanding their rights and Communism 
threatens to tear down the structure of Muslim civilization. 

In most of the Muslim lands secular government schools are 
taking the place of religious institutions. No longer is al-Azhar a 
unique center of higher education in Egypt, where four state 
universitiest exist at the present time. Modern universities are 
also being developed in many other Muslim countries, while 
extensive systems of secular schools are being organized for the 
younger pupils. In 1958 there were 2,323,000 boys and girls in 
the elementary and 356,300 in the secondary schools of Egypt, 
in addition to 78,300 in vocational classes. When compared to 
the large number of pupils in the government schools, the 31,755 
boys in the religious institutes attached to al-Azhar are a small 
minority. 

The question therefore arises, should the curriculum of these 
religious institutes be made to coincide with the program of the 
government schools? This problem is already being solved to a 
certain extent, because religion is being taught at least twice a 
week in the government schools, while the secular instruction 
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in the religious institutes is being strengthened. Thus the au- 
thorities at al-Azhar feel that the two systems are becoming com- 
plementary to one another. 


A second problem is connected with the College of Law.? In 
the middle of the nineteenth century the Ottomans started to 
supplement their system of (Shari‘ah) law with statutes based on 
the Code Napoleon, so as to form their famous new system.° 
Needless to say the Shari‘ah contained nothing about steamships 
and railroads, motor cars and aeroplanes, banking and insurance, 
corporations and petroleum, radio and all of the other inventions 
of our modern age. ‘Thus systems of secular law have been 
adopted to meet the demands of modern commerce, industry 
and transportation. At the same time the (Shari‘ah) law itself has 
been adapted to new developments by means of individual judg- 
ment and analogy.* In 1917 the Ottoman Law of Family Rights 
was issued and in 1949 a new civil code was adopted in Egypt, 
combining the Islamic law with indigenous customs and Western 
techniques.® 


During 1952 and 1953 the Egyptian government placed 
benevolent endowments under the control of the Ministry of 
Awgqaf and on January I, 1956 an even more radical step was 
taken, when cases formerly handled in separate Shari‘ah and 
communal tribunals were centralized in the civil courts. 


Because of these changes a legal authority who wishes to be 
successful must deal with all of the different kinds of cases tried 
in the centralized courts. Accordingly, jurisprudence is being 
taught in the modern law schools of the state universities, while 
students of al-Azhar must study the secular laws as well as the 
Shari‘ah. It is, therefore, planned to expand the College of Law 
of al-Azhar, so as to form an important center for legal study, 
able to serve three purposes. 


In the first place, it will continue to provide authorities for 
the (Shari‘ah) law, capable to serve as judges or lawyers. In con- 
servative countries where the courts are not centralized, these 
experts will be attached to the communal tribunals, but in Egypt 
they will work in the civil courts. In the second place, it will 
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form an important research center for the Shari‘ah® and, finally, 
it will function as a modern law school, training men for all 
kinds of cases in the centralized courts of the United Arab Re- 
public. 


In addition to the problems connected with the secondary 
school curriculum and the College of Law, there is a third one 
for teachers and students of al-Azhar to solve. In the past the 
students have been accustomed to depend upon a few textbooks 
rather than extensive use of the library, relying upon memory, 
neglecting original thought. Even when writing a thesis it is 
easier for a student to comment on the ideas of other people than 
to present original material of his own. This tendency to memo- 
rize and imitate is out of place in the new United Arab Republic, 
which is in urgent need of men with enterprise and initiative. 


If the library is modernized and moved to the big floor above 
the Assembly Hall, it will be an important step in improving the 
opportunities for study. If, moreover, an increasingly large num- 
ber of young professors are trained in the universities of Europe 
and America, it will enable them to introduce new methods of 
pedagogy. Groups sent abroad for study should include teachers 
of the religious institutes, as an effort to revise the methods of 
instruction must begin with the boys in the elementary and 
secondary school grades. 


One Muslim author has pointed out that what is needed is 
not so much laws and reforms as men, capable to make al-Azhar 
a vital influence in the world of Islam.” Appreciating the im- 
portance of this principle, the Rector has appointed four ad- 
ministrators, who have completed the advanced courses of Euro- 
pean universities. Dr. Muhammad Madi, in charge of the general 
administration of the Religious Institutes, and Dr. Muhammad 
al-Bahay, who is responsible for the foreign students and deputa- 
tions, the library and journal, both received their doctorates in 
Germany. After studying in Paris, Shaykh Muhammad al-Fahham 
has become Dean of the College of the Arabic Language, while 
Dr. Mahmoud Hoballah, who received his doctorate in England, 
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is Dean of the College of Theology, though he is temporarily 
in Washington. 

A very practical problem is connected with the enrollment. 
How many students should be accepted in the entering classes 
of the three colleges? The government universities have become 
so overcrowded that there is an urgent need for one Egyptian 
institution to form an intellectual élite, by seeking quality rather 
than quantity. With twenty-two Religious Institutes preparing 
large numbers of boys for entrance to al-Azhar and the popula- 
tion of Egypt increasing by a half a million every year, the 
demand for admittance to the colleges is sure to increase. If too 
many students are admitted, it will be impossible to develop high 
standards of intellectual initiative and thoroughness in scholarly 
work. In the past the classes have been so small that individual 
professors have exerted a moral and intellectual influence over 
their students in a personal way. If the classes become crowded, 
it is inevitable that this contact between teacher and pupil will 
be lost. Thus there is this important question: should al-Azhar 
open its doors to all of the students able to meet the entrance 
requirements, or should the enrollment be limited? The future 
of al-Azhar will to a large extent depend upon the way in which 
this question is answered. 


Islam and Modern Youth 


There is another problem of a more general nature: how can 
al-Azhar maintain its position of leadership by interpreting Islam 
to the perplexed youth of the atomic age, in a way which will 
keep their faith strong? 

During our times of ardent research and scientific discovery 
it is significant to realize that the Prophet Muhammad encour- 
aged his Companions to welcome new ideas by saying to them, 
“Knowledge is the life of Islam and the support of religion.” 
“Wisdom is the lost camel of the true believer, he should pick 
it up wherever he finds it.’’* 

Unfortunately, however, modern culture does not always ap- 
pear in the form of wisdom. Too often it is accompanied by lack 
of faith, materialism and commercialized vice. Many partly edu- 
cated Muslims are so confused by European influences that they 
are unable to interpret modern life to their children in a way 
that is constructive and satisfying. 
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A student of education has recently conducted a survey among 
the pupils of many Egyptian schools. A member of one high 
school said that “We are—especially in this age—in great need 
of religious teaching, because there are many things which con- 
fuse us, and we do not know whether they are in accord with our 
religion or not.” ‘The director of the survey sums up some of the 
things which he learned from the school children by saying, “The 
cultural conditions—segregation, parental interference, economic 
hardships—are not calculated to further wise decisions and good 
choices. ‘To these unfavorable conditions must be added the con- 
flict and confusion in the standards and values of the young 
people themselves. No one can expect adolescents to be clear 
and definite about their own values when adults are divided in 
their loyalties and convictions.’’® 

In speaking about these conditions, Sir Hamilton Gibb has 
pointed out that the Egyptians are in danger of becoming cut off 
from their own past, surrendering themselves to the evil aspects 
of Western civilization, without deriving from European culture 
the things which have made it so great.?° 

In the past Islam aimed to keep men from worshipping many 
gods. ‘Today the problem is to keep the youth from losing faith 
in the one God. 


Sir Muhammad Iqbal has tried to help the bewildered youth 
of Islam to understand the age of Bergson, Whitehead and Ein- 
stein, as Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh came to the rescue of stu- 
dents who were studying Pasteur and Darwin. Iqbal encourages 
scientific research by saying that “Nature is to the Divine Self 
as character is to the human self.” “In our observation of nature 
we are virtually seeking a kind of intimacy with the Absolute 
Fgo; and this is only another form of worship.” 

In connection with stories like those of the creation, Adam 
and Eve, and the Flood, Iqbal explains that “The object of the 
Qur’an in dealing with these legends is seldom historical; it nearly 
always aims at giving them a universal moral and philosophical 
import.” ‘““The Quranic legend of the Fall has nothing to do with 
the first appearance of man on this planet. Its purpose is rather 
to indicate man’s rise from a primitive state of instinctive ap- 
petite to the conscious possession of a free self, capable of doubt 
and disobedience.’’* 
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Iqbal also says that ““Heaven and Hell are two states, not two 
localities. ‘The description of them in the Qur’an is a picturing 
for sense perception of the inner truth.’’? He is equally outspoken 
about predestination when he says, ““To my mind nothing is 
more alien to the Quranic outlook than the idea that the uni- 
verse 1s the temporal working out of a pre-conceived plan.’ 


Iqbal’s method of explaining that the verses of the Qur’an 
are concerned with spiritual rather than historical facts is one 
way of trying to make religion appeal to the youth of our 
scientific age. 


Another means of adjusting Quranic verses to modern condi- 
tions is by what is called al-ijtthad, or interpretation of the 
(Shari‘ah) law. A distinguished jurist has recently suggested that 
the Muslim countries should establish an academy, with a perma- 
nent staff of legal and scientific experts. ‘This academy, moreover, 
should be given the power to reinterpret the law in an official 
way, so as to meet the demands of modern life.** 


Sir Muhammad Iqbal goes one step further when he tells 
how the ‘Turks vested the power of al-ajtthad in their parliament 
and says ‘Personally I believe the Turkish view is perfectly 
sound.’’?® Statements of this sort suggest how necessary it is going 
to be for the professors of al-Azhar to help future generations to 
know how to harmonize the ordinances revealed by Allah, with 
the secular laws formed by men. 


Many students retain their faith in Islam, because they find 
that it encourages public welfare as a legitimate expression of 
religion. This is in keeping with the spirit of the times, which is 
more practical than mystical. It, moreover, carries out the teach- 
ings of the Prophet, who said, ‘All creatures are the family of 
God; the most beloved by Him being the most useful to His 
faminlyoc*° 

In Lebanon, for instance, a Muslim charitable society’ sup- 
ports over fifty elementary schools, a college for boys, a hospital, 
an orphanage and other forms of work. Although the Muslim 
graduates and students of the American University of Beirut 
seldom pray in the mosques, they have had an active share in the 
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work of this society, as well as in conducting night schools for 
poor boys and social welfare work for the peasants. 


There is danger, however, that religion may become so utili- 
tarian that it goes to extremes. Thus the shaykhs at al-Azhar re- 
sent a radical book about religious reform,'® which attacked the 
“priestcraft” and social injustice in Egypt, at the same time ad- 
vocating socialism, birth control, and equality between men and 
women. What is more serious is when boys and girls, rendered 
desperate by unemployment and loss of faith, abandon religion 
for what they consider to be the practical ideals of Communism. 
It is timely to express religion in terms of philanthropy and social 
welfare, but only on condition that these practical forms of work 
are accompanied by spiritual faith and a desire to serve God as 
well as mankind. 


The mention of Communism suggests one more problem, 
which must be discussed in order to understand the position of 
al-Azhar. Many people in Africa and Asia are asking: is it really 
true that there are only two great forces in the modern world, 
Communism and Western Democracy? Sincere Muslims answer 
this question by saying that there is a third force—Islam.* 


A true Believer cannot accept Communism, as it opposes 
faith in Allah, the validity of the Qur’an, the rights of private 
ownership and other fundamental principles of Islam. At the 
same time a serious minded Muslim cannot endorse all of the 
Western theories about government, economic affairs and educa- 
tion, as he feels that these doctrines have been responsible for 
imperial aggression, colonial exploitation and the two most 
disastrous wars in history. Western institutions, moreover, have 
failed to solve many important problems connected with race, 
color, labor, divorce, liquor, vice and graft. Even systems of 
parliamentary government and the enforcement of the law have 
been disappointing in many countries of the West. Muslims are 
therefore reluctant to adopt the methods of the Western world 
and feel that the Christians of Europe and America should re- 
form their own systems, before criticizing Islam and trying to 
impose Western ideas upon the East. 

Muslim reformers wish to solve their own problems by inter- 
preting foreign ideas in terms which are indigenous and Islamic. 
In addition to democrary and Communism there must be a third 


18. Khalid (Min Hund Nabda’). 
19. Filali, p. 11; Paper of Ahmad Jamal, Int. Isl. Colloquium, Lahore, 1958. 
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world system, which is Islam. It is the special responsibility of 
al-Azhar to provide intellectual and spiritual leadership for this 
third force in the modern world. 


Mention has already been made of a new book, which has 
been written by Dr. Muhammad al-Bahay of the Department of 
Philosophy and is being used by many students at al-Azhar. 
After analyzing the ideas of numerous Muslim and European 
intellectual leaders, the author explains that the way to withstand 
the criticism of persons finding fault with religion and influenced 
by the subversive propaganda of Communism, is by a revival of 
the intellectual life of Islam. This revival must be produced by 
education and preaching. The rebuilding of thought and society 
in modern Islam cannot be achieved by means of either Western 
Materialism or Russian Communism. It must be accomplished 
by taking from the West the best elements of its science and 
social betterment, revised in an independent way in accordance 
with the ideals of the Prophet Muhammad.*° 


In conclusion Dr. al-Bahay says that “The readjustment of 
al-Azhar consists in bearing in mind the accomplishment of a 
mission, which is the understanding of Islam and making it 
known more perfectly.” “It is an individual mission, which no 
other educational institution can undertake.” “Islam in the 
future will have a strong or a weak influence, as al-Azhar is strong 
or weak.’ 


The first millennium of one of the oldest existing universities 
in the world has come to an end. Al-Azhar stands on the thresh- 
old of something new and unknown. For ten centuries it has 
been a place of worship, a refuge for the oppressed and a center 
of learning. When Baghdad fell in the East and Cordova in the 
West, al-Azhar kept the torch of wisdom burning. When Islam 
was threatened by Crusaders and Mongolians, al-Azhar filled 
men’s hearts with courage. During centuries of Mamluk and 
Ottoman rule, al-Azhar kept alive a knowledge of the Qur’an 
and the language in which it was written. At times of earthquake 
and civil war, invasion and plague, al-Azhar gave shelter to thou- 


20. Dr. al-Bahay mentions the way in which Orientalists have criticized Islam 
and the evils of colonial exploitation. He devotes sections to al-Afghani and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Rashid Rida, ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq, and other Muslim scholars. 
He analyzes systems like nominalism, empiricism, positivism, the ideas of Karl 
Marx and communism. He also gives a résumé of Iqbal’s The Reconstruction of 
Religious Thought in Islam. 

21. See Bahay (Fikr) pp. 467, 468. The quotations are translated freely. 
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sands of frightened people. When ignorance and calamity caused 
Muslim thought to become barren, al-Azhar encouraged the ethi- 
cal influence of mysticism. During years of foreign rule and the 
occupation of European armies, the Egyptian people hailed 
al-Azhar as a champion of patriotism. Although it has had its 
periods of internal strife and intellectual stagnation, its history 
is full of achievement. 

In this new age of doubt, when the horizon is clouded by so 
many baffling problems, may Allah give courage and foresight 
to the leaders of al-Azhar, that they may guide the youth of Islam 
to a deeper faith in God and a broader vision of the mysterious 
modern world. 
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Entrance to the new univer- 
sity quadrangle. 


Students in the new univer- 
sity quadrangle. 


Students of Quranic reading in the sanctuary. 


Building used for the religious institute of Cairo and hospital. 
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The minaret and assembly 
hall of the new university 
quadrangle. 


New university quad- 
rangle, College of the 
Arabic Language. 


Some of the forty residential buildings of the new “city” for foreign students. 


Leaving the Mosque by the main gate. 


Appendix | 
The Rectors of al-Azhar 


Al-Azhar was originally administered by a Mushrif and later 
by a Nazir. During the seventeenth century the position of 
Shaykh al-Azhar was established. The following persons held the 
position of Shaykh al-Azhar or Rector. 


Muhammad ‘Abd-Allah al-Khurashi ......... Maliki, ? -1690 
rernmMmacn AlN aSharth 26.) ig yas erstead ohavony' % 1690-1708 
Pemegalmagi -al-Qalini 6600. aayaith le wh adhe Te Hid O8eh7 2 

PIR AEMIRIACIOUANIATY 12 0h cigs babe thon see blts i Mick dak 
Ibrahim ibn-Misa al-Fayyumi .............. Ti hehi21-1429 
mee Mianeal ohubrawl bys): . slieeseddala- £45 Shafi‘, 1725-1758 
Muhammad ibn-Salim al-Hifnawi (Hifni)..... HP AL75S-1767 
‘Abd-al-Ra’tf ibn-Muhammad al-Sajini....... “1767-1768 
Ahmad ibn-‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Damanhtri ... “ 1768-1778 
PMA MEDI NIUISA Ale ATUSI) poche icy aleceonin «044 , 1778-1793 
PapdeallahGalbsharqawi .... . greyi¢ desmuee s0vy Pew Qa0L8 b2 
Muhammad al-Shanawani |... « .. se sich ysiag i 1812-1818 
Muhammad ibn-Muhammad al-‘Arisi ........ i 1818-1829 
iaineacmipn- Ali al-Damhiji 2.0... 2s... i 1829-1830 
Hasan ibn-Muhammad al-‘Attar ............. 4 1830-1834 
Pi ote UWaystDi yin Oe Ld) la ed  laodel oo 
Parties ttt al-Sattt ei i ee i 1838-1847 


1. As the Arabic sources give the dates in lunar years, the conversion to the 
solar calendar may not be entirely accurate. Certain resignations and reappoint- 
ments are not given in detail. For comparative dates of Muslim and Christian 
calendars: Haig, pp. 44, 45; Hazard, pp. 44, 45. For the lists of Rectors: Mubarak, 
Part IV, p. 31; Yanus, pp. 124-139; Khaffaji, Vol. I, pp. 149-165; ‘Inan (1958) pp. 
212-216, 294-297. 
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Ibrahim val-Bajiri: 4.03475 ae ees Shafi‘i, 1847-1860 
1860-1864 a board replaced the Rector. 
Mustafa al-Artsiv sien gs ee “1864-1870 
Muhammad al-‘Abbasi al-Mahdi ............ Hanafi, 1870-1886 
Shams-al-Din Muhammad al-Imbabi ........ Shafi‘i, 1886-1895 
He also served during 1882. 

Prasstfiah sal Wlawawies 22ers peste baa ey Hanafi, 1895-1899 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qutb al-Nawawi ......... i‘ 1899 

palitny, a) DIshre. ia.) te See EE yin er Maliki, 1899-1902 
Ali Muhammad abl Biblawigen 9 2ocek eee “" BEGOZ Tis 
“Abd al-Rahmanal-Shirbiti-e 2 aie ee Shafi‘l, 1905-1906 
Hasstnah al-Nawawi, second term ........... Hanafi, 1906-1909 
Sali alpisnr, secona term. 2... ee Maliki, 1909-1917 
Muhammad abi-al-Fadl al-Jiziwi ............ 3 1917-1927 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi ............ Hanafi, 1927-1929 
Muhammad al-Ahmadi al-Zawahiri .......... Shafi‘l, 1929-1935 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi, second term. Hanafi, 1935-1945 
Mustata’ Abd sal-Raziq: tae eer ee ereers “5 1945-1947 
Muhammad Ma’miun al-Shinnawi ........... i 1948-1950 
“Abd al-Marid. Salim (Aye ere ee ee "SS OSU ETO 
Ibrabimisiamrush™ 6. 32):.00", ee ee eee eee LOD Ret oe 
‘Abd al-Majid Salim, second term ........... iden 5 

Muhammad al-Khadir Husayn .............. Maliki, 1952-1954 
‘Avbdna ERA ap one ce nee oe Hanafi, 1954-1958 
Mahmud Shaltnti.t)7! 2 Gyan Soros eee a, 1958- 


Appendix II 
The Mosque 


The Gateways 


The area of the mosque without its annexes is 11,380 square 


meters. Access to this compound is through the following gate- 


ways:* 

1. Bab al-Mizayyinin, ‘““The Barbers’ Gate,’’ which is the main 
entrance. 

2. Bab al-Magharibah, “Gate of the North Africans,” leading 
from a side street to the right-hand side of the open court. 

3. Bab al-Shawwam, “Gate of the Syrians,’’ between the same 
side street and the original sanctuary. 

4. Bab al-Sa‘a’idah, “Gate of the People of Upper Egypt,” built 
by ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda in the rear corner of the right- 
hand side of the mosque. 

5. Bab al-Shurbah, “The Soup Gate,” also built by Katkhuda, 
connecting his new sanctuary with the kitchen in the rear of 
the mosque.? 

6. Bab al-Jawhariyah, “Gate of Jawhar’s College,’ connecting 
the school room built by Jawhar al-Qunuqbayi with the side 
street on the left-hand side of the mosque. 

7. Before the Riwaq al-Haramayn was abandoned, there was a 
doorway leading to it from the rear of the mosque. 

8. When Riwag al-‘Abbasi was built, a gateway was made be- 


tween it and the College of Taybars, opening out to the front 
square. 


1, ‘Uyun, p. 8. 
2. A terrace for serving food was built in the rear of the Katkhuda sanctuary, 


connecting with the door to the kitchen. At the end of the terrace there was a 
tomb, erroneously called that of Sitt Nafisah. 
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9. Somewhat recently doorways have been inserted so as to en- 
able students to go out from the residential units on the right- 
hand side of the mosque to the side street. 


(There are also many gateways and doors for the new 
buildings constructed outside of the mosque en- 
closure.) 


The Minarets 


1. Minaret of Aqbugha, adjacent to his college, the oldest one 
still standing. 


2. Minaret built by Qa’it-Bay, to the right of the main entrance, 
replacing the one erected about 1420 A.D. 


3. Minaret built by al-Ghawri, in the right-hand corner of the 
open court. It is double-headed and the highest of the min- 
arets. 


4. Minaret built by ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda near his tomb, 
at the south corner of the mosque enclosure. 


5. Minaret also built by Katkhuda near Bab Shurbah, behind 
his new sanctuary. 


6. Minaret built by Katkhuda near the main entrance, torn 
down in 1896. 


(There are also new minarets in the university quad- 
rangle and city for the foreign students.) 


Appendix III 


Textbooks and Certificates 


Textbooks (Eighteenth Century) 


As detailed information about textbooks is given elsewhere,? 


only a few supplementary notes are included in this appendix, 
which deals with the eighteenth century. 


iE 


Grammar: a different commentary? on some standard work 
on syntax was, as a rule, studied each year for five years, with 
notes to supplement the text. Then during several years 
there was a study of al-Ashmiuni, followed by a final year 
or two spent in mastering al-Mughni. In the meantime, at 
least one book on sarf was studied, so as to understand con- 
jugation, declension, inflection and similar subjects.* 


Rhetoric: two books with notes, followed by several ex- 
planatory treatises and a textbook on all branches of the 
subject.* 


Logic (al-Mantiq): three books with notes, explanations and 
abridgements. 


Theology (al-Tawhid, al-Kalam, or Usil al-Din): four books 
with explanations. 


Fundamentals of Jurisprudence (Usul al-Figh): a large text- 
book with an explanatory treatise and notes, also a book 
about the ustl of al-Shafiil and works on the four orthodox 
codes of jurisprudence. 


Traditions (al-Hadith): seven books including the Sahih of 
al-Bukhari, the Sahih of Muslim, the Muwatta@ of Malik and 
several books to explain technical terms. 


1. Heyworth-Dunne, pp. 41-65. Mubarak, Part IV, pp. 27, 28. Enc. Isl. (1913) 


Vol. I, pp. 537, 538. 


2. This type of commentary is not to be confused with exegesis (al-tafsir). 
3. Grammar is divided between al-nahw, al-sarf and al-wad*. 
4. The branches of rhetoric are: al-ma‘ani, al-bayan and al-badi. 
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7. Exegesis or Commentary (al-Tafsir): the works of al-Jalalayn, 
al-Baydawi, abu-al-Su‘td and other authors. 


8. ‘The law (al-Figh): each student studied the books of his 
own code; for the code of Malik, eight legal commentaries; 
for that of al-Shafi‘l, five; for the code of abu-Hanifah, four 
with explanatory treatises; for ibn-Hanbal, three legal com- 
mentaries. 


9. Laws of Inheritance (al-Far@id): a number of technical 
books. 


10. Mysticism (al-Tasawwuf): a number of specialized works. 


Il. Readings (al-Qir@at): practical manuals for the different 
systems of reading the Qur’an. 


12. Calculation of the Calendar (al-Miqat): also a number of 
technical manuals. 


13. Polemics (Adab al-Bahth): a number of texts for students 
electing the course. 


14. Philosophy (al-Hikmah or al-Falsafah): books on Greek learn- 
ing were studied with private teachers. 


15. History, belles-lettres, foreign languages, mathematics and 
astronomy were neglected, being studied only with special 
teachers. 


Examples of Certificates 


Although no official diploma was granted at al-Azhar before 
1872, it was the custom for an individual teacher to write a cer- 
tificate’ for a student completing his course. The following is a 
free translation of a certificate issued in 1410 A.D.¢ 

“This testimonial is a certificate issued by al-Shaykh Shams- 
al-Din Muhammad ibn-‘Abd al-Da’im to his ‘son’ abi-al-‘Abbas, 
whose name is Najm-al-Din abi-al-Fath, certifying to his skill in 
memorizing the book of al-Nawawi on jurisprudence during the 
year of the Hijrah 813.” “This illustrious authority on juris- 
prudence is shown to be a descendant of illustrious ancestors and 
a child of parents of the same type, possessing a lofty purpose, 
intelligent understanding and brilliant initiative—Najm-al-Din— 


5. al-ijazah. 
6. Khaffaji, Vol. II, pp. 61, 62. 
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may Allah find him to be profitable and gather together for him 
from among the benefits of learning and its heritage, numerous 
studies included in al-Minhaj, which was written by the client 
of Allah, abi-Zakariya’ ibn-Sharaf ibn-Muri al-Nawawi’ about 
the jurisprudence of the Imam al-Shafi‘i al-Muttalibi, may Allah 
be well pleased with him and care for him. May Allah the Al- 
mighty water his (the student’s) productivity and make the 
garden (heaven) his abode. As Allah has opened for him with 
accuracy and ability the way, al-minhaj, of righteousness, so may 
he guide him to remember heaven as he has fixed in his memory 
this book.” 
Date. Signature. 


It is interesting to compare this fifteenth century certificate 
with the following example, which was written in 1866.8 

“In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate; 
thanks be to Allah, Lord of Mankind, with mercy and peace for 
the most noble of the apostles, our Master Muhammad, and for 
the members of his family, as well as for all of his Companions. 

“The brother in serving Allah, the learned shaykh and 
scholar, the man of learning and profound thinker, the person of 
understanding, the Shaykh Nafi‘ Khaffaji ibn-al-Jawhari al- 
Talbani has requested me to give him a certificate for completing 
my courses with their ideas and quotations in the fields of juris- 
prudence, the traditions, commentary, and also legal interpreta- 
tion and instruction. After becoming acquainted with his ability 
in these subjects I declare that I certify him for all of the learn- 
ing that I have quoted from my own professors and I also testify 
to his piety towards and his observance of the ordinances of the 
Law of the Apostle of Allah, to whom may Allah grant mercy 
and peace. Furthermore, he seeks what is best in speech and 
action and will not forget me in the bounty of his prayers. 

“Issued in the year one thousand, two hundred, three and 
eighty, during the month of Jamada al-Akhirah; may Allah show 
mercy to our Master Muhammad, to the members of his family 
and to his Companions. With greetings from the lowly before 
Allah, the Almighty, 

““Ali ibn-Ahmad al-Rahbini, the servant of learning in al- 
Haram al-Sharif.” 

7. Al-Nawawi, 1233-1277, was a great jurist whose grammar was called al-Minhaj 


(The Way). Enc. Isl. (1913) Vol. III, p. 884. 
8. Khaffaji, Vol. II, p. 63. 
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This certificate was probably written by a shaykh who was 
attached both to al-Azhar in Cairo and the great mosque in 
Jerusalem. 

After the reform of 1872 an official diploma was adopted 
called al-Shahadah al-‘Alimiyah. The diploma of this type con- 
ferred upon the young Muhammad ‘Abduh in 1877 contained 
eight lines of Arabic handwriting, with the seal of the Khedive 
Isma‘il in the lower left-hand corner. It was written in a verbose 
and flowery way, granting Muhammad ‘Abduh second grade and 
recognizing him as a shaykh and an ‘alim.° 

A modern diploma is very different from an old one. It is 
inscribed on good material, written in a brief way. On the top 
of a diploma issued in 1940 there is the inscription, “In the 
name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” Below this 
there is a formal reference to the government, as well as the 
administration of al-Azhar, after which there is the statement: 
“There has merited this diploma the scholar Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Khaffaji, who was born in the year 1915 at 
Talbanah in the province of al-Manstrah and the county of al- 
Dafhiliyah and who has succeeded in passing the examinations 
held in the year 1359 of the Hijrah, or 1940 of the Messiah. I 
invoke Allah to prosper him in the service of learning and 
religion. 

Shaykh al-Jami‘ al-Azhar 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi.”?° 


9. Amin (Md. ‘Abduh; Essat) p. 6. 
10. Khaffaji, Vol. II, p. 80. 


Appendix IV 


Principal Units of the Riwaq System 


The list which follows gives the names of the principal units 


of the riwdq system, starting in the rear of the mosque and pass- 
ing clockwise around the central court. 


Vi 


Riwaq al-Haramayn for students from the region of the holy 
cities of Arabia, entered by a door in the extreme rear of 
the mosque, to the right of the pulpit. It had a lower cham- 
ber and three upper ones, but few students came from 
Arabia to occupy them. Twelve and a quarter loaves were 
distributed every two days. Later it was moved to al-Riwaq 
al-‘Abbasi. 
Riwaq al-Sa‘@idah for the students of Upper Egypt, in the 
rear right-hand corner of the mosque, built by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Katkhuda in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
About a thousand students were connected with it, but they 
did not all sleep in the mosque. In the basement there was 
a large water wheel, with wash rooms and latrines. On a 
higher level there was space for lockers, a library and kitchen. 
Twenty steps above the ground there were the main rooms. 
In order to be eligible to receive the bread ration a student 
was obliged to join at least a few classes. Katkhuda estab- 
lished awqdaf to pay for giving the students the “big ration,” 
which during his time was two loaves a day for each student 
listed in the register. The loaves used at al-Azhar were not 
like modern European ones, but were the round, hollow 
cakes of bread still baked in the ovens of the Middle East. 
Whenever a student left, a boy whose name was on the 
waiting list took his place. A second waqf or endowment 
was established by Muhammad Pasha abu-Sultan. It pro- 
vided two loaves a day for a hundred additional students, 
three loaves for twenty-six teachers, twenty for the Rector, 


1. The plural of riwdq is arwiqah. The best map is in Baedeker (1908) p. 52. 


See also Enc. Isl. (1913) Vol. I, p. 533; (1958) Vol. I, p. 816; Khaffaji, Vol. I, pp. 
97-102; Heyworth-Dunne, pp. 25-28; Arminjon, pp. 60, 69, 71; Yunus, pp. 48-58. 
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seven for the shaykh of one of the codes of jurisprudence, 
and four for the head of the riwaq. The principal fund was 
invested in a hundred and fifty acres of rich farm land near 
al-Minyah. 

Riwaq al-Dakarinah (al-Dakarnah) for students from ‘Takrur, 
Sinnar, Darfur and other places in the Sadan and Central 
Africa. It was a large room renovated by Katkhuda and 
located to the right of his new sanctuary. Thirty-three loaves 
a day were distributed to the students. 


. Riwag al-Shawwam for students from Syria, mcluding the 


regions of Palestine, Jordan and Lebanon. It was to the 
right of the old sanctuary in spacious rooms renovated by 
Katkhuda, comprising upstairs chambers, a library, a kitchen, 
wash rooms and latrines, with a well for supplying water. 
The endowments supported a distribution of 856 loaves of 
bread every day. It was also the headquarters of the students 
of the Hanafi code of jurisprudence. In the 1958 edition 
of the Encyclopaedia of Islam it is recorded that “A cata- 
logue of more than 2000 works belonging to the ‘riwak of 
the Syrians,’ probably at al-Azhar, exists in a manuscript 
of the 18th century (Bibl. Nat. de Paris, No. 4 476 Slane).” 
Riwagq al-Jawah for Indonesians, to the right of the old 
sanctuary. It had a collection of books, but was small, only 
providing eleven loaves every two days. 

Riwaq al-Sulaymaniyah for students from Afghanistan and 
Khurasan, with five rooms to the right of the old sanctuary. 
It had a library and provided forty loaves a day. 

Riwdq al-Magharibah for students from North Africa, 
located on the right-hand side of the open court. In addition 
to the loggias opening to the court, it had rear rooms com- 
prising a big library, kitchen, wash rooms, latrines and a 
well of water. Every two days 862 loaves were distributed to 
students of the Maliki code of jurisprudence. 

Riwagq al-Sinnariyah for students from the Blue Nile region 
of the Sudan. It was on the right hand side of the central 
court with its own water supply and upper chambers built 
by al-‘Aziz Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. It distributed eighty 
loaves a day. Because of the proximity of the Nile it was an 
easy matter to construct a well in Cairo, so that this unit 
and many others had their own supplies of water. 

Riwagq al-Atrak for all Turkish students including en- 
franchised Mamluks. It was first established by Qa’it-Bay 


10. 
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I2. 
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and later enlarged by “‘Uthman Katkhuda. It had twelve 
living spaces, including the loggias which opened out to 
the right-hand side of the central court. Every two days 256 
loaves were given out. 


Riwaq al-Burniyah (al-Burnawiyah) for students from the 
Burnu region of Central Africa. Not more than twenty-four 
loaves were distributed every two days. 


Riwaq al-Jabartiyah (al-Jabart) founded by an Italian for 
students from the region of Somaliland, Ethiopia and Jibiti. 
It occupied the loggia in the right-hand corner of the open 
court, with space for lockers. Fifty-one loaves were distrib- 
uted every two days. 


Riwaq al-Yamaniyah for the students of al-Yaman, located 
upstairs in the right-hand corner of the mosque and probably 
built by Qa’it-Bay, supplying thirty-four loaves every two 
days. During the twentieth century the students were trans- 
ferred to rooms in the new building called al-Riwaq_al- 
‘Abbasi. 

Riwag al Akrdd for the Kurds. It was a small unit also in 
the right-hand corner of the mosque, with lockers and chests 
downstairs, an upper chamber and a bread dole of sixty-five 
loaves a day. The students from this unit were also moved 
to al-Riwaq al-‘Abbasi. 

Al-Riwaq al-“Abbdasi was the handsome building erected in 
1901 by the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II, in the right-hand 
corner of the mosque enclosure. On the ground floor there 
was a spacious and beautiful hall, while upstairs there were 
committee rooms, offices and also dwelling quarters for the 
students. As the college buildings constructed by ‘Taybars 
and Aqbugha were turned into a central library, the students 
connected with those units were moved to al-Riwaq_al- 
‘Abbasi. The structural changes made during the reign of 
‘Abbas Hilmi II made it necessary to move in a similar man- 
ner students from the units of al-Akrad, al-Dakarnah, al- 
Hunud and al-Baghdadiyin. 

Riwdq al-Hunid for students from India. It was reached by 
stairs to the right of the main gateway of the mosque, com- 
prising rooms on two levels. Thirty loaves of bread were 
given out every two days. As has just been mentioned, the 
students from this unit were transferred to al-Riwaq al- 
‘Abbasi. 
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Riwaq al-Baghdadiyah (al-Baghdadiyin) for students of 
‘Iraq, adjoining Riwaq al-Hunid, with a kitchen, latrines 
and a ration of thirty loaves every two days. The students 
from this unit were also dislodged at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

Riwaq al-Taybarsiyah, the old college to the right of the 
main entrance to the mosque, built about 1310 A.D. As it 
enjoyed endowments of its own, it supported a group of 
students. As this building and the College of Aqbugha 
were used for a central library, the students connected with 
them were also moved to the building constructed by ‘Abbas 
Hilmi I. 

Riwaq al-Aqbughdwiyah, to the left of the main entrance 
in the old college building erected between 1333 and 1340. 
It was the headquarters of the students of the Maliki code 
of jurisprudence, with funds to distribute 138 loaves every 
two days. 

Riwaq al-Buhayrah for the students of the North-West Delta 
region of Egypt. It was a small unit, reached by a door to 
the left of the entrance to the open court. Every two days 
135 loaves were given out. In the course of time the students 
were moved to al-Riwaq al-‘Abbasi. 

Riwaq al-Fayytimiyah for students from the Egyptian 
Fayyum. It was located to the left of the entrance to the 
open court, 420 loaves being distributed every two days. 
Riwaq al-Shanawaniyah for students of the southern part of 
the Delta. It was located in the loggia or cloisters, in the left- 
hand corner of the open court and was also called al-Ajahirah 
and al-Watiyah. Shaykhs belonging to the four legal codes 
were attached to it. 

Riwaq al-Fashniyah for the students of Central Egypt. It oc- 
cupied colonnades on the left hand side of the open court, 
with an inner space for the storing of chests and other 
purposes. Eighty to a hundred loaves were given out every 
two days. 

Riwaq al-Hanafiyah for students of the Hanafi code of juris- 
prudence. In 1862 Ratib Pasha formed this unit by rebuild- 
ing an old house at the north corner of the mosque, origi- 
nally purchased by ‘Abbas Hilmi I in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Access to the unit was through a sort 
of tunnel, which started behind Riwaq al-Fashniyah by the 
door of the common lavatory. This important riwdq was 
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composed of thirteen rooms, with a library and space for 
washing facilities. The endowment supported a daily ration 
of bread and a monthly stipend of money for four categories 
of students receiving the following assignments: (i) five 
loaves and ten piasters; (ii) four loaves and eight piasters; 
(i11) three loaves and six piasters; (iv) two loaves and four 
plasters. 

Riwaq al-Mu‘ammar for the students of all races and all 
the sects of Islam. This was a private foundation in the rear 
left-hand corner of the open court, with funds to supply 430 
loaves every two days. 

Riwaq al-Barabirah for students of Berber origin from 
Nubia, North Africa and other regions. It occupied part of 
the loggia on the left-hand side of the open court, supply- 
ing locker space for forty students and distributing eleven 
and a quarter loaves of bread every two days. 


Riwaq al-Dakadrnah Salih for students of the Lake Chad 
region of Africa. It was near the rear left-hand corner of 
the open court, only distributing seventeen and a quarter 
loaves every two days. In the twentieth century the students 
were moved to al-Riwaq al-‘Abbasi. 

Riwaq al-Sharqawiyah to the left of the original sanctuary, 
for students from the northeast part of the Delta. As the 
boys from this locality were at one time crowded into the 
old college built by Taybars, where they quarrelled with the 
other students living there, the Shaykh al-Sharqawi per- 
suaded Ibrahim Bay to provide a special unit for them. As 
the Rector, al-Sharqawi, gave lessons to the daughter of 
Ibrahim Bay, it was easy for him to interest the official in 
this project. Accordingly, some time between 1793 and 1798, 
Ibrahim seized an old house and re-enforced the roof with 
a column taken from the Mosque of Baybars. ‘This new unit 
had an endowment sufficient to support a dole of 345 loaves 
every two days, but so many boys came from the Delta that 
only the poorer ones could be helped. 


Riwaq al-Jawhariyah is the little college built by Jawhar 
al-Qunuqbayi between 1429 and 1440 and reached by a 
door on the left-hand side of the rear sanctuary. As it un- 
doubtedly had some funds with which to support a few 
pupils, it can be counted as a riwaq, although it was not one 
of the regular residential units of al-Azhar. 
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29. Riwag al-Hanabilah for students of the code of jurisprudence 
of ibn-Hanbal. It was located outside of al-Jawhariyah, first 
built by ‘Uthman Katkhuda and later made over by Ratib 
Pasha. It provided 120 loaves every two days for about thirty 
students. 

30. Riwaq Zawiyat al-“Umydn, which cared for some 300 blind 
boys, most of whom were pupils at al-Azhar. It was outside 
of al-Jawhariyah, built by ‘Uthman Katkhuda near the other 
unit which he provided. The roof of the main room was 
supported by four marble columns and there was also a 
prayer niche. ‘There were three upper chambers for the boys 
to live in, as well as a lavatory. This unit is not always 
included with the others as a former riwaq of al-Azhar. 


Baedeker’s floor plan of al-Azhar shows a Riwdq al-Baldabisah, 
located in the loggia on the left-hand side of the open court, 
towards the rear. It may be confused with Riwaq al-Mu‘ammar, 
which occupied that space and is not mentioned in Baedeker, or 
it may have been a small extra unit for students from Lower 
Egypt. 

Across the street from al-Azhar is the mosque built by Muham- 
mad Bay abu-al-Dhahab before he died in 1775. At one time fifty 
‘Turcoman students lived there, each with a cell of his own, fur- 
nished with rugs and divans. Although this mosque was not 
directly connected with al-Azhar, it must have served as a very 
useful part of the residential system. 

One can appreciate how extensive this old system was by 
realizing that there were 18,482 books in the libraries of the 
various units, before the central library of al-Azhar was estab- 
lished. 

During the first half of the twentieth century many of the 
units were torn down or altered, so that the students attached to 
them either moved to al-Riwagq al-‘Abbasi, or else found lodgings 
outside of the mosque. 

The list given above does not include the thirteen supple- 
mentary units, each one of which was called a harah. They pro- 
vided spaces where small groups of students could store their 
chests and undoubtedly had some funds with which to help the 
needy boys. As they were relatively unimportant, it does not seem 
necessary to list their names.’ 


2. See Khaffaji, Vol. II, p. 102. 
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In 1936 two large buildings were erected to the east of al- 
Azhar. As they have been used for the school boys of the Re- 
ligious Institute of Cairo, these younger students have been 
provided for, independently of the riwaq system. 

Mention has already been made of the splendid City of 
Islamic Missions, or Madinat al-Bu‘uith al-Islamiyah, which is 
being completed a thousand lunar years after higher education 
was started at al-Azhar. Situated on high ground a mile and a 
half north of al-Azhar it comprises forty residential buildings, 
four stories high. On each of the three upper stories there are 
two dormitories, with ten half open, two bed cubicles composing 
each dormitory. Thus forty students can live on each floor, or 
120 in the building as a whole. The forty buildings can therefore 
hold 4,800 students. 

In every one of the buildings there is also a dining room, 
kitchen, study room and modern bathroom, with a laundry on 
the roof. In addition to the residential buildings there is a mosque 
for prayer, with a hospital and clinic, as well as a swimming tank 
and athletic fields. Because, moreover, a foreign student will re- 
ceive from five to as much as nine pounds a month, depending 
upon his grade, the life in this new “city” will be a great contrast 
to the ascetic existence of the past. 

Although this new “city” is taking the place of the old riwdq 
system for the foreign students, they are still classified as belong- 
ing to units for administrative purposes. The names of these 
units used in modern times are given with the statistics for for- 
eign students in Appendix V. 

A few local students may continue to live in the old rooms, 
opening to a rear street on the south side of al-Azhar, but it is 
probable that the great loggias on the right and left sides of the 
open court can be cleared of student chests, so as to give the 
mosque an appearance of spaciousness and dignity.* 


3. References for the riwdq system: ‘Ali Mubarak, Part IV, pp. 20-25. Enc. Isl. 
(1913) Vol. I, p. 533; (1958) Vol. I, p. 816. Khaffaji, Vol. II, p. 97-102. Rajab, pp. 
25, 26. Yunus, pp. 48-58. Baedeker (1908) p. 52 map. Heyworth-Dunne, pp. 25-28, 
35-39. Majlis Idarah, p. 48. Lane, p. 217. Arminjon, pp. 60, 69, 71. ‘Inan (1958) 
pp. 300-306. 
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Enrollment in the Religious Institutes 


A. al-Ma‘ahid al-Nizamiyah, 1957-1958 


Location and year Elementary Secondary Total 
of joining al-Azhar Course Course Enrollment 


Northern and Central Delta 


Alexandria—I896 ...0...7.. 524 535 1,059 
Damietta—1896 024... ).. 394 344 738 
Dssug=l O90 Non ake eee 789 494 1,283 
Damannury— Loot 788 164 952 
Kafr al-Shaykh—1951 ....... 562 — 562 
Al-Manstirah—1949 ......... 1,244 1,118 2,362 
Samanntid—1950 ........... 910 429 1,339 
SATA SUG: Or tL cons hae ap Ne 1,655 3,887 
Southern Delta and Cairo 
Shibin al-Kawm—1937 ...... 533 399 932 
Zagazig=-l 950i Catt Via 1,175 1,021 2,196 
Banka loss Ala eee ae, 49] val 562 
Minti 1953 ts: Sina C8 Oma 816 484 1,300 
Cairo, reorganized—1930 .... 1,614 iii 3,388 
The South of Cairo 

Fayyuim 1954 (arn. ter ee 413 187 600 
Bani-Suwayf—1954 ......... 498 39 537 
Al-Minyah—1949 ........... 249 351 600 
ASVO EAT OS 004 doe Mere tes 689 517 1,206 
ibd eee RSLay pee tuees Mn me he Rent 422 DIS 699 
SOh aj] 946 ier eet el ee 532 597 1,129 
Qina— 1938 pied teak a ae 407 457 864 

EOtal a were hice we Te ae 15,282 10,913 26,195 


During the academic year 1958-1959, the number of these 
religious institutes was increased to twenty-two. During the 
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autumn the total enrollment was 27,239 and at mid-year it 
reached 27,689.1 


B. al-Ma‘ahid al-Hurrah 


There are seventeen of these schools in different parts of 
Egypt. ‘They do not form an integral part of the system of al- 
Azhar, but are conducted under its auspices. Three of them each 
have an enrollment of about 500, seven have over 200 and the 
others at least 100. During the autumn of 1958-1959 the total 
enrollment was 4,516 and at mid-year it reached 4,522. As most 
of these schools are located in towns which are only known by 
persons intimately acquainted with Egypt, it seems to be un- 
necessary to give further details. 


Foreign Student Enrollment, 1958-1959 


Fore sie. 

Riwdq? Country Stud. Inst. Law Theol. Arts Total 
Indonesia Philippines}. 30), 0 \-— ] eines 32 
Indonesian). 73 Lore 2liok) iLO 6 11] 

Malaya fie.’ /S) 16 2,2 melee 6 3 a] 

Thailand ae Fe 2 _ ] 12 

Al-Huntd {inva bb: Danie DaMMPRaORe Be 8 Pe l 4 6 al 
DOria vga ON. 20-—- = = = ye 

Al-Bakistan Pakistan i. '\s » — 1 — B 8 
Al-Haramayn Saudi Arabia. 3 —- — l 5 
Al-Afghan Afghanistan .. 5 -— — PAN 7 
Al-Baghdadah Kurds ....... 10 —- —- =—- = 10 
STAG AE i aa 14 —- 10 — 4 28 

Banarayiy) 9124 |S By a ae 4 

Kawayths, 00 —- — 10 3 3 16 

DAI Meret ele. ] - -—- =—- = ] 

Al-Atrak ape ye ol aye ro AeabH a 9 3 65 
CET CECEH Why ise al: tes) — — ~~ _ bg 

PRA IgSt AG err Z ~ 1 _ ] 4 

Rugosiavia 9: 28 SL —- = —- = l 


1. Information supplied by al-Azhar and the Ministry of Education. For the 
dates see Raqm 26. 

2. The riwdq is not the old residential unit, but a new category used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. “For. Stud.” is the special course for foreign students; “Rel. 
Inst.” is the Religious Institute of Cairo, and “Arts” is the College of the Arabic 
Language. See Thalithah, pp. 30-35; also Nashat, pp. 30-34. 
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Riwdq? 


Al-Atrak (cont.) Albania 


Al-Sulayh 
Al-Nubah 


Al-Yaman 


Al-Shawwam 


Al-Burnawiyah 


South Africa 


Al-Magharibah 


Al-Jabart 


North Sudan 


Sinnariyah 
Darfur 
East Sudan 


South Sudan 


For. 

Country Stud. 
sae ] 

SYC1AN a eee ee 15 


Lake GChadve 59 
Nubia (Egypt) 77 
Western Oases — 


Vaan asere 28 
Palestine .... 84 
SL ORCAI oto ee ke 110 
SVtldaierg anaes es 
ebanonus ee 7 
EAC OS) me eee 13 
Deuegal au Hoy, 
INI DCI gre wie, 10 
Ghanahr ee 1 
Gambia vie. 6 
SUA LEICatie. 2. 2 
Uganda se. uF 7 
Zanzivary <4 a 7 
Libya tase nde 142 
PRICE MLA gee coy ae 7a 
(Munisia ae Ve 1] 
Morocco... 8 
Hthvopiaanes os 57 
Eritrea sec. ft. 162 


Somaliland . &.'26 
Sudan 
Feet ere. 62 


emf; Roe Wes P av dle) | o2176; Yoon je: ele gre iee 


Rel. 
Inst. 


Law Theol. 
5 sy) 
- a) 
4 5 
2. =e 
2 ] 
| ] 
5 aS 
6 a 
3 Z 
3 J 
3 de 
1 an 
10 2 
2 l 
l saul 
3 ] 
16 3 
5 2 
ft 2 
21a 29 
56 «24 
5. 9 
l = 
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Arts 
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Appendix VI 


The Curriculum 


A. The Elementary School Course of the Religious Institutes 


Number of hours a week during four years of study 


Subject | VCUTS sg MESEA. cf O90 aLU 
TS BC ae ee ee a 5 D 5 ¥ 
BOE AGO) 4s od. nf Sastry bby ee _ 1 iz 2 
Biographies of the Prophet and his Com- 

SMES et Bis i he ee aly on ] ] 
peor Ol tnecOUr an 2 pijruig yan id ta) 20 0-—- =—- = 
eS TOU eB oF Sk ae wo a 5 2 2 z Zs 
Ea 2 er ane Ye ee 6 6 6 6 

RC eR oo hs deol in os —- = ] Z 
ee 2 Z ] ] 
Mee ICP ANG SPCCILING C02 ke es 2 2 72 2 2 ] 
TRIER so sh a hs wool als 2 Z 2 zZ 
SEES) 2 SSSR ae ~ 1 ] ] 
ea ABM os Eas Act od Fahey ask whee al 7 a ae 
RESON Ee MAR Eo ss a Ky 5 4 6 6 
NEC AMEE D Rr Al Foes, ato arty tyieyI. ] ] -- 
ESE ESD IS ee ae es greene) ere ae oe oe ] 1 ] ] 

SOE ag ER GO te rr SOs SOURS OIE: 30 
Special Quranic recital for blind boys ..... ~ 3 3 


1. For the complete curriculum of the Religious Institutes and Colleges, see 
Nashrah (1956) pp. 10-23. 
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B. The Secondary School Course of the Religious Institutes 


Number of hours a week during five years of study 


Subject Yearsii"Ist\ 2nd rds 4 lie ie 
Law and Jurisprudence (al-Figh) ... 5 5 5 5 5 
Commentary) (al Datsit}.c (cere nn - — 4 - 4 
Tradition; texts and terminology (al- 

Hadith; Matn wa-Mustalah) ...... 2 bs 2 ra 2 
Theology (al-Tawhid, Ustl al-Din)... -— —- — Z 3 
Grammar (al-Nahw and al-Sarf) ..... ti 5 5 5 D 
Rhetoric) (@- Balachanywor yaa aa, ee 4 rs 3 4 3 
Gomposition’ (al-Inshasya 2100 2a nae ve 2 ys 1 ] 
Arabic Literature (Adab al-Lughah) . — 2 se a os 


Prosody and Rhyme (al-‘Arid and al- 


Oat ya byte yy SRR Cane aie Ue Lo —- =O 
Reading and Recital (al-Mutala‘ah and 
alt Mu biiizat)\s0 is oe mae, ee oie l ] ] ] ] 
Logic and Debate (al-Mantiq and 
Adab jal-Babth) an een eka’ iia tat 2 30 = a 2 
Physicss (ab ibabi an) aie Saeco, 3 Z 2 
Chemistry < Galak tisivay eet keke. al ae - = Il - = 
Biolooy))(ollna cal-Blayarny aide ihe te ] lo o—- = 
Plistony (al AWaiikh Mame wars ok een y 2 ve Z 2 
Civics (al-Tarbiyah al-Wataniyah) ... — - —- = 
Geography (al-Jughrafiya) .......... 7 20 
English (al-Lughah al-Injliziyah) .... 4 4 4 4 4 
Military Training (al-Tarbiyah al- 
LASKGNT Vane Uae eis Aaa eae Z 2 Z Z : 
‘VOtal yes es Le ee Bree 36 (136) ~)/20, 3 Ogminae 


English and Military Training started in 1958-1959. 
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C. Undergraduate Courses of the University 


1. College of the Arabic Language (Liberal Arts Course) 


Number of hours a week during four years of study 


Subject Years: 


Grammar, Syntax (al-Nahw) ............. 
Grammar, Conjugation and Declension (al- 

YEE PLY INTESOFT te ar aa 
Word Development and Construction (Fiqh 

A ALES DET RET a NI wr ee aa a 
Sources of the Law (Jurisprudence, Usul 

UTILS Sa Re RS a ME GM ee en ee 
Bemipeition calelnshai) ce sis ee ese et 
Rhetoric (Ulim al-Balaghah: al-Bayan, al- 

PTR ANT ALISACL yi en) ek hak Doe ap 
Arabic Literature and its History (al-Adab 

al-‘Arabiyah wa ‘Tarikhuha) ........... 
Meme tary al-ValSir) y4)92 1£ 36.) seins wo 
mer anision(al-Hadith) 3.45. 0 oe dee 
Iosopny, (al-Falsatah) ................- 
pecioooyr (limal-Litima) M2 ole, 
ierainoi(al-Mutalaahy 0.0020. 
Comparative Literature (al-Adab al-Maqa- 

VEU A AIC 7 ee 
Islamic History (al-Tarikh al-Islami) ..... 
Islamic Law (al-Figh al-Islami) .......... 
English (al-Lughah al-Injliziyah) ......... 
Geocrmpny (al-jughraliya) 0. via 
Re LATION) oe gh le yc utes ewe sista wel ae 
rendre aueUArG ok 
Waiorapuy) dal-Khatt) 2.0... ee ea ns 
Elective Course (see next schedule) ....... 


2nd 


310 
3 


2 


l 


Ain eee seed eee 
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4th 
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Elective Courses: 


Hours a week and year: 3rd 
a. Religious Studies 


CGOMIMEN CARY 1 eta ienee RR Zee huh 8 a eee 1 
eTraCTET OIA STR eye Asics atte es Use hi eee een ] 
sources of the Law i(Jurisprudence)\.ia) eer. Z 
4 
b. Philosophical Studies 
Philosophyrand sits History 3 9.0) eee Z 
ModerniLogic yaks 3 esos tee ein ae 1 
PSyChGlooyin s & hans ant haere cactce 0 Uae ee ] 
4 
c. Historical Studies 
History of Islamic’ Dynasticse.)).) tee ae Z 
Flistory ol Islamic Sects a. 9-8 on ] 
History of Arabic and Islamic Sciences ......... 1 
4 


4th 


red Ribercte 


Salas 


REN] doers 


The diploma for the undergraduate course of the College of 
the Arabic Language is Shahddat al-Dirasah al-“Aliyah fi al- 


Lughah al-‘Avabiyah. 
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2. College of Islamic Law 


Number of hours a week during four years of study 


Subject Mears We Sie eee 0G. 
omienitaty(al-Walsipy sien) oe cick vs ol) 3 3 4 
Traditions (al-Hadith) with texts, terminol- 

ogy, authorities (matn, mustalah, rijal).. 2 5) 4 
Sources of the Law (Jurisprudence) (Usul 

SOIC) eis er ahah. car, ay) opie y 6 6 6 


Legal studies (al-Fiqh) with the Principle of 
Legislation and Comparison of the Codes 
(Hikmat al-Tashrié wa Mugqaranat al- 


ACEI LID a erst aoa) ts «ngs he ab her olaray ly 4 6 6 i! 
MOC Ome Al VUATILIC a0. hs oy ate Nyaiwl el sis od os 30 —- = 
History of Islamic Legislation (Tarikh al- 

Mies Eee ALT ISLATIL) to as Simao a eee aa — 30 = 
Philosophy—Legal Decisions, (al-Falsafah— 

1 VETTE 8 9 ORR ee Recor Or EO Il - = 


The Arabic Language: Syntax, Conjugation 
and Declension (al-Lughah al-‘Arabiyah: 


PRIN IWEWA L-OALL)C 2 esis bane tbe ol de ] ] 

Rhetoric and Literature (al-Balaghah wa’l- 
ORME PR ea ge cs oe spc ods ] ] ] 
Pa EVA) Wat 
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The diploma for this course is Shahadat al-Dirasah al-“Aliyah 


fi al-Shari‘ah. 
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3. College of Theology 


Number of hours a week during the four years of study 


Subject Years: 1st) 2nd. ora a 
ineolosy (alla wid) \anens mime eee ito Men 3 4 4 4 
Gommentary: \(al-Tatsiry shear wee Shen 2: 4 5 Ng 
Tradition (al-Hadith): texts, terminology, 

authorities (matn, mustalah, rijal) ...... 0 3 ! : 
Logic and Debate (al-Mantiq wa-Adab al- 

Beant) ei a8 teehee An oR el nee News 5 200 =— = 
Ethos alas kh Lagi Ree metas | eon wi etasin niet Rae 2 2 lath 
Philasophyn(al-Valsataty) Ns en ee cee —- = 3 ®, 
Sources of the Law, Jurisprudence (Ustl 

Ad ee | eb MiemNi nna eT ENA Y OCU. Gale cul Gals) 2 2 — 2 
Islamic History (al-Tarikh al-Islami) ..... ] 1 3 4 
Psychology (lim aleNats ya erate ont te ia Z 2 ee 
Grammar (al-Nahw wa’l-Sarf) ............ 1 l ] ] 
Rhetoric and Literature (al-Balaghah wa’l- 

ACAD i. 62. il. RAR NRE rn nc rien aera it ] ] ] 
English (al-Lughah al-Injliziyah) ......... 5 %, : 5 
History of Sects (Tarikh al-Firaq) ........ - —- = l 

21 21 2a 


The diploma for this course is Shahadat al-Dirasah al-Aliyah 
fi Usual al-Din. 
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D. Licence Courses of the University 


1. Licence Course in Pedagogy (al-Dirasah li-Qism Ijazat al- 
Tadris): one extra year of study after completing the under- 
graduate course of one of the Colleges. 


Subject Hours a week 
Psychology of Education (‘Im al-Nafs al-Ta‘limi) ..... ] 
Pedagogical Practice (al-Tarbiyah al-Ta‘limiyah) ..... ys 


System of Egyptian Education (Nizam al-Ta‘lim al-Misri) 1 

Principals of Education (Usul al-Tarbiyah) and General 
Pre nods (ai Vurug‘al-Aimmah) 1h eee, 4 

Special Methods of Instruction for the Arabic Language 
and Religion (Turugq al-Tadris al-Khassah bi-‘Ulim 


apluehan al- Arabiyah wal-Din) oo. ye , 
Administration of School Hygiene (Tadbir al-Sihhah al- 

ESL UTS TRE eel c/s he a ea Rl Oe i aC a A ] 
Arabic Language (al-Lughah al-‘Arabiyah) ........... 4 
OES AISNQEU I ey nese ee ee ys} ] 
Choice of Drawing (al-Rasm) or Physical Culture (al- 

Sermiiraliwalacanivalye a a kes int ale ees ] 


The general diploma is al-Shahdadah al-“Alimiyah ma‘ al-Ijazah 
fi al-Tadris (Ijazat al-Tadris). Some of the students obtain special 
awards for Arabic Studies, Pedagogy and Psychology. 
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2. Licence Course in Law (al-Dirasah fi Qism Tjazat al-Qad@ 
al-Shar‘t): two extra years of study for a student who has com- 
pleted the undergraduate law course. 


Subject Hours a week and years: Ist 2nd 


Statutes and Regulations of the Personal Status Courts 
(Qawanin wa-Lawa’ih Mahakim = al-Ahwal _al- 


Shakhsiyal) \pus ule pa raete AL tes 2a 4k kk a ne 3 3 
Legal Contracts (al-Tawthiqat al-Shar‘iyah) ......... ] 
Legal Procedures and Practices (Ijra’at wa ‘Tamrinat 

Oadanyaly) i aad: saa ae ee ee a ee 3 4 
Legal Polity (al-Siyasah al-Shar‘iyah) ............... 3 4 
Private International Law (al-Qantn al-Dawli al-Khass) — vs 
History of Justice and Judges in Islam (Tarikh al-Qada’ 

wail-Oudahsfigal-Islam i. teh 1) ae he ee l — 
Constitutional Law (al-Nizam al-Dusttri) ........... 2 2 
Political Economy (al-Iqtisad al-Siyasi) .............. 2 7a 
Lectures on (Legal) Medicine (Muhadarat Tibbiyah).. 1 — 
Lectures on Astronomy (Muhadarat Falakiyah) ...... 2 
Trusts, Inheritance and Testaments (al-Waqf wa’l- 

Mirath tvaileWastyah) ih, 20s i ee 5 6 


The diploma for this course is al-Shahadah al-“Alimiyah ma‘ 
al-Ijazah fi al-Shari‘ah. 
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3. Licence Course in Preaching and Guidance (al-Dirdsah li- 
Qism Ijazat al-Da‘wah wa’l-Irshdd): two extra years of study 
for a student who has completed the course in Theology. 


Subject Hours a week and years: Ist 2nd 
PR CROW ALIPANICN AES SCICNGCCS ot. eh ne wale 4: 3 
Intoning of the Qur’an, (Tajwid al-Qur’an al-Karim).. 1 | 
meragiion: (al-Eladith)<and its Sciences}... .. 0... +3. 3 3 
The Call to the Way of Allah and its Methods (al-Da‘wah 
dapoabie Ala wa-Wasa tluha). 0. eo re ee es Z 


Preaching and Debate (al-Khatabah wa’l-Munazarah).. 1 1 
Creeds, Sects and Codes of Jurisprudence and _ their 
Histories (al-Milal wa’l-Nihal wa’l-Madhahib §al- 


Ea ivaAmWa- bAWALIKDUNA) 2 ery elie Gh 0d bee e we 2 5, 
Heresies and Customs (al-Bida‘ wa’l-‘Adat) .......... Il — 
The Foreign Language already started in the under- 

ee CEC COUTSC HA LOSI Vy nten. ay Bi Come gin. ohh sare: 3 3 
PO Gerd MISA CUACE einer’, Uewhin sas liken ndet. sy 3 3 


The diploma is al-Shahddah al-‘Alimiyah ma‘ al-Ijazah fi al- 
Da‘wah wa’l-Irshad. 
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E. Postgraduate Courses to Obtain the Diploma with Title of 
Professor (Ustadh) 


This advanced study is similar to work for the Doctorate 
or Ph.D. degree. It represents a minimum of three and a maxi- 
mum of five years of study and the writing of a thesis. This 
thesis, which is really a book, is marked “‘satisfactory’” (murdi or 
maqbil), “good” (jayyid), or “with distinction” (mumtaz). Ex- 
amples of this type of postgraduate work are as follows: 


1. College of the Arabic Language. 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


Course in Grammar for the diploma of al-Shahadah al- 
‘Alimiyah ma‘ Darajat Ustadh fi al-Nahw. 

This involves advanced study of Grammar (al-Nahw, 
al-Sarf and al-Wad‘), Word Development and Construc- 
tion (Figh al-Lughah), Prosody (al-‘Arid), Rhyme (al- 
Qafiyah), and Semitic Languages. 

Course in Rhetoric and Literature for the diploma of 
al-Shahadah al-“Alimiyah ma‘ Darajat Ustadh fi al- 
Balaghah wa’l-Adab. 

This involves advanced study of Rhetoric, Arabic Litera- 
ture, Literary Criticism (al-Naqd al-Adabi), Prosody, 
Rhyme and work in the Semitic Languages. 


College of al-Shari‘ah al-Islamiyah or Muslim Law. 


Course in legal studies for the diploma of al-Shahadah 
al-“Alimiyah ma‘ Darajat Ustadh fi al-Figh wa’l-Usil. 
This specialization consists of study of the principles and 
fundamentals of Jurisprudence, the history of Islamic 
Law and the differences between the four codes of Sun- 
nite Jurisprudence. 


. College of Theology. 


Course in Theology for the diploma, al-Shahadah al- 
‘Alimiyah ma‘ Darajat Ustadh fi ‘Ulum al-Quran al- 
Karim wa'l-Hadith al-Sharif. 

This involves specialization in Exegesis and Tradition. 
Course in ‘Theology and Philosophy for the diploma of 
al-Shahadah al-‘Alimiyah ma‘ Darajat Ustadh fi al-Tawhid 
wa’l-Falsafah. 

This represents study in the fields of Theology, Logic, 
Philosophy and Ethics. 
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(c) Course in Islamic History for the diploma of al-Shahadah 
al-‘Alimiyah ma‘ Darajat Ustadh fi al-Tavikh al-Islami. 
Specialization in Islamic History and related subjects. 


According to the Law of 1936 the Supreme Council of al- 
Azhar is authorized to confer the rank of Professor (Ustadh) as 
an honorary degree. During the year 1958-1959 honorary degrees 
were conferred on two Indonesians: al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Abd 
al-Karim Amr-Allah, an outstanding scholar, and Adham Khalid, 
a reformer and deputy Prime Minister. 


F. Institute of Islamic Missions (Ma‘had al-Bu‘tth al-Islamiyah). 


‘This is a course for foreign students, unprepared to follow the 
official curriculum. It is divided among elementary, secondary 
and higher studies, each being four years in length. Most of the 
hours are devoted to grammar, rhetoric, jurisprudence, com- 
mentary and tradition, but there are also classes in history, 
geography, arithmetic and logic. The diploma granted at the 
end of the course is Shahadat al-Bu‘uth al-Islamiyah. 


G. Institute of Orientation (Ma‘had al-Tawjiyh). 


Special courses to fit students for special purposes. 


H. Studies in Reading and Intoning the Quran (Darasat al. 
Qira’at wa’l-Tajwid). 
1. Three-year course in the “Readings” (al-Qira’at). 


2. Four-year course in the “Readings.” 
In both courses between 15 and 18 hours a week are devoted 
to “Readings.” There are also classes in grammar, commen- 
tary, design and tradition. The three year course offers some 
jurisprudence and theology, whereas the four year course 
omits these subjects and includes rhetoric. 


3. One year course in Intoning (al-Tajwid). 
This devotes 4 hours a week to theory and 15 to practice. A 
few hours are also assigned to religious subjects and the Arabic 
language. 
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